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„As the Abridgment of the Philoſophical Tranſactions has been 


always eſteemed a ſingular Benefit to Literature, whereby 
< a vaſt Treaſure of it has been put into the Poſſeſſion of many, 
who otherwiſe could never have had an Opportunity of ob- 
© taining it; ſo one of the uſefulleſt Projects that has ever 
© been executed in favour of Chriſtianity, is this Epitome of 
© the Boylean Lectures, which muſt be allowed to be a Col- 


4/44 Tot lection of the nobleſt Apologies for Natural and Revealed 


=_ Religion that the World was at any time bleſt with. But 
with all their ExcMencies it cannot be denied, that they are 
to voluminous for many to read, and of too great a Price 


k 1 a* for many to purchaſe ; and I may add, ſome of them very 


difficult to be come at. There was ſtill therefore ſomething 
* wanting to render them more univerſally ſerviceable, and 


« diffuſe the Advantages that may be reaped from them. No- 
© © thing could be done ſo conducive to this purpoſe, as an Ab- 
s {tract of theſe ineſtimable Diſcourſes; ſuch as this before us, 


s where the Argument is ſuffered to retain its entire Force, and 
© the Reduction is of thoſe things only, which, though they 


greatly adorn the Subject, contribute little, if any thing, to 


the real Weight of it. | 
— Vide the Works of the Learned, for Auguft 1737, P. 82. 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. | 
The Continuation of the Hiſtory of the Romans, 
The third Piece of Roman Hiſtory. 5 


The ſpace of three and fifty years, from the begin- 
ing of the ſecond Punick War to the defeat of > 
1 


OR the third portion of Roman hiſtory 1 
( take that term, which Polybius choſe for 
the ſubje& of his performance; I mean, 
| the three and fifty years, which paſſed from 
the beginning of the ſecond Punick war to the end 
of the Macedonian, which concluded with the 
overthrow and captivity of Perſeus, and the de- 
ſtruction of his kingdom. Os 
Polybius looks upon this interval as the moſt 
flouriſhing age of the Roman republick, an age - 
which produced the greateſt men, and diſplayed 
the moſt ſhining virtues, in which the greateſt and 
moſt important events happened, and in a word, 
wherein the Romans began to enter upon the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that vaſt empire, which afterwards inclu- 
_ ded almoſt every part of the then known world, and 
by a continual and very ſwift progreſs arrived at 
that degree of. grandeur and power, which has 
made it the admiration of the whole univerſe. 
Now, as the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire 
was according to Polybius the moſt wonderful 
work of divine Providence, and could not be re- 
ded as the effe& of chance and a blind fortune, 
but as the conſequence of a pre- conceived deſign, 
nn OE... Mb. Ron 
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concerted with weight and meaſure, and conducted 
by an infallible wiſdom, is it not, as the ſame Au- 
thor farther obſerves, a very commendable curioſity, 
and worthy the beſt underſtanding, to enquire 
what was the time, what the preparatives, what the 
means, and who the inſtruments, in carrying on fo 
glorious and noble an enterprize to its execution ? . 

This Polybius, who is the moſt judicious hiſto- 
rian extant, and was himſelf a great ſoldier and 
politician, had ſhewn at large in the hiſtory he wrote, 
of which the ſmall remains we have give us great 
feaſon to lament the loſs of the reſt. This I alſo 
ſhall endeavour to trace in this piece of the Roman 
hiſtory, though very briefly : I intend, however, 
to introduce into my diſcourſe what I ſhall hach 
moſt beautiful in Polybius, Livy, and Plutar 
which are the originals from ue I ſhall ex- 
tract the beſt part of what I have to ſay upon this 
ſubje&,with reference either to the facts themſelves, 
or the reflections I ſhall make upon them. —__ 


GH 
A4 narrative of the facts. 
x f ſhall begin with relating the prinei 
which fell out in the time T am ff 
that I may thereby ꝑivHe ſuch of my readers, as are 


unacquairted with this branch of hiſtory, fome 
Night idea of it. 1 


The beginnin 47 the fecond Punick war and the 
1 'S . che of Hannibal. ; 2 


Arbe NW of the ſecond Punick war, -if we 
Took. only upon the date of time, was the taking of 
Saguntam by Hannibal, and the irruption he made 
mo the commry Fitutte beyond the Ebro, which 

> Liv, ld, wi. n. 120. | 
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Wes allied 10 the people of Rome; but the real 


cauſe of it was the indignation of the Carthaginians 
at ſeeing themſelves deprived of Sicily and Sardinia 
by treaties, which the ſole neceſſity of the time and 
the ill condition of their affairs had extorted from 
them. The ſudden death of Hamilcar hindered 
him from executing the deſign he had long been 
forming of taking revenge for theſe injuries. His 
ſon Hannibal, whom he had obliged to fwear upon 
the altar, whilſt yet but nine years old, that he 
would declare himſelf an enemy to the Romans as 


Toon as he came to the age of doing it, entered 


into all bis views, and inherited his hatred for the 
Romans, as well as his valour. He made very di- 


ſtant preparations for this great deſign, and when 


he thought himſelf in a condition to execute it, he 


opened it with the fiege of Saguntum, And whe- 


ther it was thro* idleneſs and negligence, or thro 
prudence and wiſdom, the Romans ſpent the time 
in different embaſſies, and left Hannibal an oppor- 
tunity of taking the town.  - © 

© And for his part, he well knew how to make 
the beſt uſe of it. After he had ſettled all things 


to his mind, he left his brother Aſdrubal in Spain 


to defend the country, and {ct out for Italy with an 
army of ninety thouſand. foot, and ten or twelve 
thouſand horſe. There was no obſtacle great enough 


to diſcourage him, or ſtop his march. The Pyre- 


næan mountains, the croſſing of the Rhone, a long 
march through Gaul, and the very difficult paſſage 
of the Alps, all gave way before his zeal and in- 
defatigable reſolution. Conqueror over the Alps, 
and in a manner over nature itſelf, he entered 
Italy, which he had refolved to make the theatre 
of the war. His troops were extremely leſſened 
in their numbers,amounting to no more than twen 


thouſand foot and fix thouſand harſe, hut were f 


| of confidence and eourage. Wr 5 


e Ib. n. 21. 38. bed, 
M2 5 "I 


/ Profane Hiſtory. 
A rapidity fo inconceivable aſtoniſhed the Ro- 
mans, and broke all their meaſures. They had 
determined to carry the war abroad, and that one 
of their confuls ſhould make head againſt Hannibal 
in Spain, whilſt the other ſhould march ſtreight in- 
to Africa to lay ſiege to Carthage. But they were 
now obliged to lay aſide theſe projects, and think 
of n their own country. Publius Scipio 
the conſul, who thought Hannibal fill in the Py- 


renæan mountains, when he had actually paſſed 


the Rhone, not being able to come up with him, 
was under a neceſſity of returning back from whence 
he came, to wait for, and fall upon him at his de- 
ſcent from the Alps, and in the mean while ſent 
Cneius Scipio his brother into Spain againſt Aſ- 
drubal. mn; 
Ihe firſt engagement was not far from the lit- 
tle river of Teſin. The ſpeeches of the two gene- 
rals to their armies are very entertaining. Livy has 
copied them from Polybius, but in a maſterly way, 
by throwing in ſuch ſtrokes as make the copy equal 
to the original. The Carthaginians gained the vic- 
tory. The Roman conſul was wounded in the battle; 
© and his ſon, who was then ſcarce ſeventeen years 
old, faved his life. This was he, who afterwards 
N Hannibal, and was ſurnamed Africanus. 
the other conſul, who was in Sicily, marched pre- 
ſently by order of the ſenate to the aſſiſtance of his 
collegue, who was not yet well recovered of his 
wounds. That was his reaſon for haſtening a bat- 
tle, againſt the opinion of Scipio, in hopes of en- 
groſſing the whole glory of it to himſelf. Hanni- 
bal, 4 5 had good intelligence of all that paſſed 
in the Roman camp, having ſuffered Sempronius 


4 Ib. n. 33——438. — Ccoronam, imperatore ſimul & 

© Neque illum ætatis infir- patreex ipſa morte rapto, me- 
mitas interpellare valuit, quo reretur. Val. Max. lib. v. c. 2. 
minus duplici gloria conſpicuam Ib. n. 51=—— 56. 


to 


n the firſt news of this defeat, Sempronius 
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to gain ſome ſlight advantage in order to improve 
his temerity, gave him an opportunity of coming 
to a battle near the river of Trebia. He had placed 
his brother Mago in ambuſcade in a very favour- 
able poſt, and cauſed his army to uſe all neceſſary 
precaution againſt the famine and cold, which was 
then extreme. The Romans had been very neg- 
ligent of either, and for that reaſon were ſoon over- 
thrown, and put to flight ; and Mago iſſuing from 
the place where he lay in ambuſh made a great 
ſlaughter of them. a 
Hannibal, to make the beſt uſe of his time and 
firſt victories, kept continually advancing, and ap- 
proach*d every day nearer the centre of Italy. But to 
come up the more ſpeedily with the enemy, he was 
under a neceſſity of paſling through a moraſs, 
where his army ſuſtained incredible fatigues, and 
he loſt an eye. Flaminius, one of the late nomi- 
nated conſuls, had left Rome without obſerving the 
uſual omens. He was a vain, raſh, enterprizing 
man, full of himſelf, and whoſe natural haughti- 
neſs was increaſed by the good ſucceſs of his firſt 
conſulſhip, and the declared favour of the le. 
It was plain enough, that as he neither conſulted. 
the Gods nor men, he would naturally abandon 
himſelf to the warmth and impetuoſity of his ge- 
nius ; and Hannibal, to prompt that diſpoſition, | 
did not fail to irritate and provoke him by ravaging 
and laying waſte all the neighbouring co with- 
in his view. And this fufficed to make the con- 
ſul reſolve upon giving battle, notwithſtanding the 
diſſuaſion of all the officers, who beſought him to 
Elb. n. 57—59 & 63. vilibus belliciſque rebus ſucceſſu 
b Lib. xxii. n. 1-5. aluerat. Itaque ſatis appare- 


i Conſul ferox ab conſulatu bat, nec deos nec homives con- 
priore, & non modo legum ac ſulentem, ferociter omnia ac 
patrum majeſtates, ſed ne deo- præproperè acturun: quoque 
rum quidem ſatis metuens erat. pronior eſſet in vitia ſua, agi - 
Hanc inſitam ingenio ejus te - tare eum atque irritare Pœnus 
meritatem fortuna proſpero ci- parat. Lib. xxii. n. 3. 
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wait for the coming up of his collegue. The ſuc- 


ceſs was fuch, as they had foreſeen, fifteen thou- 


fand Romans were left dead upon the fpot with 


Flaminius at their head, and rendered the lake of 
1 ever after famous by their bloody de- 
59 | 
Faztvs Dicraror. 


When this ſorrow ul news was brought to Rome, 
the whole city was in great conſternation. They 


expected every moment to fee Hannibal at their 


gates. Fabius Maximus was choſen ' dictator, who 


after he had difcharged the duties of religion, and 


given ſueh orders, as were neceſſary for the ſecurity 
of the city, went directly to the army, with a re- 
foltition not to hazard a battle, unleſs he was forced 
to it, or perfectly ſure of the fucceſs. He kept his 
troops upon the tops of the mountains, without 
lofing fight of Hannibal, never coming ſo near him 
as to be under a neceſſity of fighting, nor removing 


to ſuch a diftance, as to let him be out of his reach. 
He confined the foldiers ſtrictly to the camp, never 
ſuffering them to quit it except for forage, and 


then only under a ftrong convoy. He never en- 
gage but in flight, ſkirmiſhes, and then too with 
0 

vatitage. By this means he inſenfibly reſtored to 
them that reſolution and confidence, of which the 
lofs of three battles had deprived them, and en- 


couraged them to rely as formerly upon their own 


courage, and good fortune. The enemy ſoon per- 


ceived, that the Romans had been taught by their 


b. n. -%: — finjtimo receptu, afſueſaciebatt 
Prodictator. territum ptiſtinis cladibus mili. 


Neque univerſo periculo tem, minus jam tandem aut 


ut parva moment dvium c- ſur. Liv. Ib. Axii. n. 12. 
taminum es tus cwptor m 


much caution, that his troops had always the ad- 
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former defeats to make choice of a general, that 
was capable of making head againſt Hannibal; and 
Hannibal found, that he had more cauſe to bè ap- 
prehenfive of the prudent and regular condu& of 
the dictator, than of his making any bold or ha- 
zardous attacks. | | 

* Minucius, the general of the Roman horſe, 
ſuffered the wiſe conduct af Fabius with more im- 
patience than even Hannibal himſelf. As warm 
and paſſionate in his diſcourſe as deſigns, he was 
continually railing at the dictator; his prudence and 
circumſpection he termed irreſolution and fearful- 
neſs, and called his virtues by the names of ſuch 
vices as approached the neareſt to them; and by an 
artifice, which too often ſucceeds, raiſed his awn 
reputation upan the ruin of that of his ſuperior. 
And laſtly, by intriguing and caballing with the 
eople, he obtained that hi own authority ſhould 
made equal with the dictator's, which till then 
d been unprecedented. But Fabius, fully aſ- 


ſured, that the people by making them equal in the 


command, did not put them upon an equality in 


the art of commanding, hore this ue with ſuch 


moderation, as ſhewed that he could no more be 
conquered by his own countrymen than his ene- 
— | Ks | 


Minucius in conſequence of the equality of power 


| betwixt him and Fabius, propoſed to him that each 


ſhould command their day, or even a longer ſpace 
of time. But Fabius refuſed to comply with this 
condition, as it expoſed the whole army to danger, 


n Sed non Annibalem magis (que 3 ars nimis proſpe- 
infeſtum tam ſanis conſiliis 2 1 multorum ſyccefſibus 0 
bebat, quam magiſtrum equi - ſeſe extollebat. Ib. n. 12. 
tum .. . Ferox rapiduſque in Satis fidens haud qua quam 
conſiliis, ac linguis immodicus, 2 imperii jure artem impe- 
Pro cunctatore ſegnem, & cauto randi æquatam, cum inyicto 
5 — affingens vicina vir- 4 civibus hoſtihuſque animo 
rutibus vitia, compellabar ; pre- ad exercitum regiit. Ibid. f. 
mendorumque ſuperiorum arte 26. 
x B 4 whilſt 
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3 Of Profane Hiftory. 5 
whilſt it ſhould be under the direction of Minucius, 
and choſe rather to divide the troops, that he might 


be at leaſt in a condition of preſerving that part of 
them, which fell to his ſhare. 


What Fabius had foreſeen ſoon came to paſs. 
His collegue, _—_ and impatient for the battle, 


fell directly into the ſnare, which Hannibal had laid 

for him, and his army was upon the point of being 
cut to pieces. The dictator, without loſing time 

in uſeleſs reproaches, Come, fays he to his ſol- 
& diers, let us march to the aſſiſtance of Minucius, 
ce wreſt the victory out of the hands of our ene- 

«© mies, and oblige our citizens to an acknowledg- 
ment of their miſtake.” He arrived very op- 
portunely, and forced Hannibal to ſound a retreat, 
2 who cried qut as he was retiring, * that the cloud 
e which had. hung ſo long upon the tops of the 


« mountains, had burſt at Iaft with a mighty noiſe 


& and occaſioned a terrible ftorm.” | 
So important a ſervice, and in fuch a conjunc- 
ture, opened the eyes of Minucius, and brought 
him to a confeſſion of his fault. To make inſtant 
_ reparation, he went immediately with his army to 
Fabius's tent, and calling him his father and deli- 
verer, told him, he was come to put himſelf under 
his command again, and to make void a decree, 
which was more burthenſome than honourable to 
him. The ſoldiers did the fame, and nothing was 


to be ſeen on both ſides but mutual embraces, and 


the moſt lively expreſſions of thankfulneſs and gra- 
titude; and the reſt of the day, which was very 


- 


Aliud jurgandi fuccenſendiq; la imbrem dedifſe. Ib. u. 30. 
tempus erit; nunc ſigna extra Plebiſcitum, quo oneratus 


num proferre. Viftoriam magis quàm honoratus ſum, 
hott extorqueamus, conſeſſio- primus antiquo abrogoque, n. 
nem erroris civibus. Ib. n, 29. 30. e 
1 Annibalem ex acie redeur-  * Letuſque dies, ex admo- 

n dixiſſe ferunt, tandem eam dum triſti paulo ante ac prope 
' nubem, = ſedere in jugis | execrabili, taftus eſt. n. 30. 
ese ſha i, cam prot. 
"Hs: near 
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pap. ſo fatal to the republick, was ſpent in 
ions and rejoicings. — . 


near 
diyerſio | | 
Yau The battle of Cane. 
The moſt famous action of Hannibal, and which 
in all probability muſt have ruined for ever the 


power of Rome, was the battle of Cannæ. L. 
AEmilius Paulus, and C. Terentius Varro, were 
appointed conſuls at Rome. This laſt, * though 
of a baſe and mean extraction, had found means to 
obtain the conſulſhip, through the great wealth his 
father had left him, and his artifice in gaining the 
favour of the people by declaring openly againſt 
the great men, without any other merit than that 
of an unlimited ambition, and an equal opinion of 
his own ability. He loudly exclaimed, © that the 
only way to pe te the war was to place ſuch 
„ as Fabius at the head of the army; that for his 
<« part, he could put an end to it the very firſt 
% day he ſaw the enemy.” His college, who 
was very ſenſible that raſhneſs, beſides the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of it, had hitherto been __ very 
unſucceſsful, was in a quite different way of think- 
ing. Fabius, upon his departure for the campaign, 
confirmed him till farther in theſe ſentiments, and 
often repeated to him, that the only way to con- 
quer Hannibal was to watch occaſions and ſpin out 
the war to the utmoſt. ' ©* But, ſaid he, your 
* countrymen will take pains to make this method 

| + 5 6 im- 


t Liv. Ib. xxii. n. 34—5 3. 


u His father is faid to have 


been a butcher. 
Temeritatem, præterquam 
quòd ſtulta ſit, infelicem etiam 


ad id locorum fuiſſe. Liv. I. 


Sn 3 
s Hzxc una falutis via, L. 
Paule, quam difficilem infe- 
ſtamque cives ſibi ® magis quam 

fai it ſhould be read i. 


vana gloria, 


hoſtes faciunt. Idem enim tui, 


quod hoſtium milites, volent ; 


idem Varro conſul Romanus, 
quod Annibal Pœnus impera- 
tor, cupiet. Duobus ducibus 
unus reſiſtas oportet. Reſiſtes 
autem, adverſus famam rumo- 


reſque hominum ſi ſatis firmus 


ſteteris; ſi te neque collegæ 
neque tua falſa 
moverit.— Sine timi- 
| dum 


ſeo that the „ troops were upon the point of 
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ce impracticable to you, even mare than your ene- 
« mies. Tour ſoldiers will in this con pire with 


ce the Carthaginians ; Varro and Hannibal will 


„ think alike upon this fubje&t. Your only way 


« will be to ſtand unmoved againſt the ſhack of 


« popular-rumours and reports, and nat be diver- 


ted from your reſolution by the falſe glory of 
your collegue, or the falſe infamy, which they 
will induſtriouſſy throw upon you. Inſtead of a 


* cautious, vigilant, and able General, let them 
« repreſent. you as cowardly, indolent, and igno- 
cc rant. I would rather have you dreaded by a 
« wiſe enemy, than applauded — fooliſh citizens,” 
It was cuſtomary among the Romans in time of 
war to raiſe every year four legions, each of which 
confiſted-of four thouſand foot, and three thouſand 
horſe, The allies, that is to ſay the people border- 
ing upon the territories of Rome, ſupplied a like 


number of foot, with double and ſometimes triple 


the number of horſe. © And theſe troops were uſu- 
ally divided between the two conſuls, who made 


war ſeparately, and in different countries. But as 
' this was an affair of the laſt importance, the two 


conſuls marched together, the number both of the 


Roman and Latin forces was doubled, and every 


legion augmented with an addition of a thouſand 
= and an hundred horſe. 


' The ſtrength of Hannibal's army lay in his 
horſe, for which 8 L. Paulus declined enga- 


ging in the open Teer Beſides, the Carthaginians 
were in great di reſs for want of proviſions, and 
.could — poſſibly ſubſiſt ten days in the country, 
diſbanding, 


armies continued fome days in 


view of each other, till at laſt after different mo- 
dum pro cauto, tardum pro ſapiens boſtis metuat , quam 


conſiderato, imbellem, pro ſtulti cives laudent. Ib. n. 39. 


perito belli vocent. Malo te -. * Polyb. lib. il. p. 257- 


"# Lavnlla a ire ent rode ip dll, 3 


| tions, | 


Oy SITS OY TURF 0 


nn 


up his army in fu 
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trons, Varro, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
his collegue, came to an engagement near the little 
village of Cannæ. The ground was very favour- 
able to the Carthaginians ; and Hannibal, who 
knew how to 1 m_—_— every circumſtance, drew 

a manner, e the wind / Vul- 
turnus, which roſe at a certain regular time, blew 
directly upon the faces of the Nomans during the 
battle, — poured a ſhower of duſt upon —— 


The battle was fought. I fhall not DR the par- 


ticulars of it; the curious reader may find them in 
Polybius and Livy; and eſpecially in the former, 
who being himſelf a ſoldier, — have ſucceeded 
better than the other in relating all the circumfſtan- 
ces of ſo memorable an action. The victory was 
long diſputed, and at laſt became complete on the 
ſide of the Carthaginians. The conſul L. Paulus 
was mortally wounded, and above fiſty thouſand 


men left dead in the field, and among them the 


beſt part of the officers. Varro, the other conſul, 
ho 


Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, ad. 


viſed Hannibal to march directly to Rome without 


loſing time, promiſing him that within five days he 


ſnould ſup in the Capitol. And upon the other's 
reply, that he muſt take time to conſider of that; 
<< I ſee, ſays Maharbal, the Gods have not given 
e the fame man all talents at once. You know 
% how to conquer, Hannibal; not how to improve 
the victory. And indeed many are of 


opini- 
on, that an 
that delay. 


n from ti een Liv. — 
the South, which way the Ro- 


LE a 
mans were turned. Mora ejus dieĩ ſatis creditur 
Tum Maharbal, non om- faluti pn urbi atque imperio. 


nia nimirum eidem di dedere. Ibid: 
Vintere ſcis, Annibal; vide. - 


eſcay 455 Venuſia, with no more than ſeventy 


11 


It 
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— 


It is eaſy to comprehend how great the conſter- * 

nation was at Rome, upon the news of this bloody 2 

defeat. However they did not loſe courage. af = 1 
| ter having implored the aſſiſtance of the Gods by 8 b 
| publick prayers and facrifices, the magiſtrates en- 3 
14 couraged by the prudent counſels and firm reſolu- h 
j tion of Fabius, made all proper diſpoſitions ; and hs 
Vi provided for the ſecurity. of the city. They im- I 
Wh mediately raiſed four legions, and a thouſand horſe, Bra 
b and granted a diſpenſation of age to ſeveral, that q C 
lj were not quite ſeventeen years old. The allies alſo 57 
he raiſed new levies. Ten Roman officers, that were = 
i diſmiſſed by Hannibal upon their parole, came to — 
if Rome, to require a ranſom for the priſoners. -But, ih 
5 though the republick was in great diſtreſs for ſol- hs 
1 diers, they conſtantly refuſed to redeem them, .7< 
i that they might not injure the Roman diſcipline, 17 
18 which puniſhed without pity whoever voluntarily Fo 
5 ſubmitted to the enemy; and they choſe rather to * / 
1 arm the ſlaves they bought of private perſons to 1. F 
it the number of eight thouſand, and the priſoners this 
5 confined for debts or crimes, which amounted to Ff 
4 fix thouſand more; the convenient taking place 2 ha 
19 of the decent and honeſt, ſays the hiſtorian, in this ov 
8 fad conjuncture. mos 7123 bs 
4 At Rome the zeal of particular perſons and re- tas 
4 ard for the publick ſhone out at this time in a won- | clade 
1 derful manner. But the caſe was not the ſame with 2 
7 the allies. The preceding loſſes had not been able | wy 
8 to ſhake their fidelity; but this laſt ſtroke, which | repul 
10 as they thought muſt determine the ruin of the re- fi due 
1 publick, they could not withſtand, and ſeveral of * 
5 them went over to the conqueror's ſide. And yet | 20 
kat: neither the loſs of ſo many troops, nor the revolt perdi 
1 of ſo many of their allies, could induce the Ro- tates 
1 man people to give any ear to an accommodation. 8 
„ 8 | 15 3 | : 
. v Ad ultimum prope, deſpe - honeſta utilibus cedunt, deſcen- 
9 | rats reipublics auxilium, com dit. Liv, lip. ri. n. 14% 
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to him. That manly courage, 
tunes, no fatigues, had been able to ſubdue, was 


F 
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> Inftead of loſing courage, they never ſhewed ſo 
great magnanimity ; and when the conſul returned 


to Rome after ſo conſiderable an overthrow, where- 


of he had been the principal cauſe, all the orders of 


the ſtate went out to meet him, and returned him 
thanks for not having deſpaired of the republick ; 
whereas at Carthage, no puniſhment would have 
been great enough for a general after ſuch a diſ- 


e. | + 8 EF: 

Capua was one of the allied cities, which ſurren- 
dered to Hannibal: But the ſtay he made there 
with his troops during the winter proved very fatal 
, which no misfor- 


entirely enervated by the pleaſures of Capua, which 
the ſoldiers ran into with the greater from be- 


ing the leſs accuſtomed to them. This fault of 


nnibal, in the opinion of good judges, was greater 
than his miſtake in not marching directly to Rome 


after the battle of Cannæ. For the delay might 
ſeem only to have retarded the victory, whereas 
this laſt circumſtance abſolutely loſt him the power 


of conquering. * Thus Capua was to Hannibal 


what Cannz had been to the Romans. 


V Adeo magno animo civi- 
tas fuit, ut conſuli ex tanta 
clade, cujus ipſe cauſa maxima 
fuiſſet, redeunti, & obviam itum 
frequenter ab omnibus ordini- 


bus fit, & gratiz actæ quod de 


republica non deſperaſſet: cui, 


ſi ductor Carthaginienſium fuiſ- 


ſet, nihil recuſandum ſupplicii 
foret. Lib. xxii. n. 61. 


Quos nulla mali vicerat vis, 
perdidere nimia bona ac volup- - - 
fuiſſe. Ib. n. 45 · 


tates immodicz : & eo impen- 


Gds, quo avidids ex inſolentia 


in eas ſe merſerant.—-Majuſque 


id peccatum ducis apud peritos 


artium militarium habitum eſt, 


quam quod non ex Cannenſi 


acie protinus ad urbem Roma- 


nam duxiſſet. Illa enim cunc- 


tatio diſtuliſſe modò victoriam 


videri potuit ; hie error vires 
ademiſſe ad vincendum. Lib. 
xxiii. n. 18. 


* Capuam Annibali Cannzs 


Scipto - 


10 


or in Spain 


the almoſt certain loſs of ſo conſiderable a pro- | 


Thi 
How ly, and all without exception u 


; a — 
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Scipio choſen General, reſtores the affairs of Sha; y 
The death af the tuo Scipio's, the father and 


uncle of him I am about to ſpeak, ſeemed likely 


to ruin the Roman affairs in Spain, which 
hitherto had been very ſucceſsful. Tis a queſtion, 
whether it accafioned greater mourning at Rome, 
For the 2 of the — ar mies, 


wine. and the wiew of the 


ublick ills, made . 
Tab whalſt Spain regretted 


and lamented thew — and Cn. Scipio in 


governed them long, and was 
taught them, and made them reliſh 
and moderation. 
Tears flowed afneſh at Rome, when they met 
to appoint a ſuoceſſor to thoſe two great men. 
The affairs of that province appeared ſo deſperate, 
chat no body ꝓreſumed to affer himſelf as a candli- 
Hate for the tos and the mauraful ſilence, which 
in the whale aſſembly, made them more 
ſenſihly regret the Jas they had ſuſtained. * 
univerſal conſternation, Publius Corn. Sci 
youth of four and twenty, the ſon of Publius 9 
was lately flam, riſes up, and ſtanding in an higher 
than the reft, ers to go and command in 
A the prople would accept of his ſervice. 
us offer gives life and joy to the ai- 
elect 
eneral. Je rf Toon 2 heat was over, 
ple reflected upon Scipio's they be- 
— af hat they 1 1 


from his name and family, 
Wen they c chat they ſent him into 2 pro- 


4 Hiſpaniæ wies ee occupaverat, & ſpecimen juſti- 
deſiderabantque duces : Cneum tiæ temperantizque Romanz 


tamen magis, quo diutius præ- primus dederat. L. xxv.n. 36. 


fuerat eis, priorque & favorem Liv. lib, xxvi. n. 18, 19. 
3 vince 


e even 


2 
D 
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vince, where he was to fight over the e I 


father and his uncle. Scipio 
cool, made a ſpeech to them l E a 5 


f and ſpoke with ſo much diſcretion of his own ape, 
and the honour they had done him, as alſo of the 


war that he undertook, that he at once entirely 
people's fears, and rekindled the ar- 
dour, with which they had conferred the command 
him. The ſame Scipio ſome years before 
demanded the edilethip before the time ex- 
by the laws, and the tribunes for that rea- 


fon oppoſing his demand, If the people, fays 
ee Nez think proper to chuſe me Edile, I am old 


e inſpired 
Scipio's arrival in Spain the troops with 
= we. © They difcerned — — 
and reſemblance of his father and uncle in his coun- 
tenance; and in the firſt he made them he 
told them, that he they would ſoon like wiſe 
diſcern in him the ſame ſpirit, the ſame courage, 


upon 
havin 


and the ſame integrity. 


His promiſes were not without effect. His firſt 
enterprize was the ſiege of the richeſt 
and at the ſame time the ſtrongeſt city in Spain. 
It was the repoſitory of the enemies arms, their 
arſenal, magazine, treaſury, and Pans of ſecurity, 
where they laid up whatever was for the 
ſubſiſtence of their armies, and where all the ho- 
ſtages of Princes and people were alſo detamed. 
Thus the conqueſt of this tity alone would in a 
manner take him the maſter of all Spain. This 
important and difficult expedition, which till then 
hal been looked 98 as mpoffible, coſt him only 


f Si me, inquit, omnes Q 


rites Edilem facere volunt, f: 


patris patruique fimilirudinem 
aris vultuſque, & lineamenta 


15 


tis annorum habeo. Lib. XIE, ee ita ingenii, ſidei, vir- 
r tutiſque exemplum expreſſum A 
© Brevi. faciam, ut quemad.- add e vobis reddam. * | 


main, — nolcitatis in me Avi. n. 3. 


one 
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one day. The booty was immenſe; inſomuch 
that Carthagena itſelf was regarded as the leaſt part 
to the Gods, not only for having made him maſter 
but for having before amaſſed in it the ſtrength 
and riches of almoſt all Africa and of all Spain. 
He then made his acknowledgments to the troops, 
and loaded them with praiſes, rewards and honours, 
according to their condition and merit. — 
Then cauſing the priſoners to be 
him. He ſpoke very obligingly to them, and com- 
forted them, by repreſenting to them, that 
they were fallen into the hands of the Roman 
„ people, who choſe rather to gain the affections 
* of mankind by benevolence and juſtice, than 
<« ſubje&t them by fear, and to bind nations to 
« them by the honourable title of friends and 
« allies, than reduce them to the ſad and ſhame- 
« ful condition of ſlaves. . 


It was on this occaſion, that a lady venerable for 


her age and birth, the wife of Mandonius, brother 
to Indibilis King of the Ilergetæ, came and threw 
herſelf at Scipio's feet with ſeveral young Princeſ- 


ſes daughters of Indibilis, and others of the ſame 


ity, and beſought him to order his guards to 
. 2 3 of them. jo ig did 
not at firſt underſtand her meaning, anſwered that 
they ſhould want for nothing. The lady then re- 
ſuming her diſcourſe, 4 That, * ſays ſhe, is not our 
PEO fe wn e en of ry doth ent 


of the acquiſition.” Scipio began by returning thanks 
opulent city in the country in one day, 


brought before 


* Ut minimum omnium, 
inter tantas opes belli captas, 
Carthago pſa fuerat. Lib. xxvi. 
n. 47. 88 "Fs 
if cipio, vocatis obſidibus, 
univerſos bonum animum ha- 
bere juſſit: veniſſe eos in po- 
puli Romani poteſtatem qui 
— quàm metu obligare 


** 


homines malit : exteraſque gen- 
tes fide ac ſocietate junctas ha- 


bere, quam triſti ſubjectss ſer- 
vitio. Lib. xxvi. n. 49. 

E Haud magni ifta facimus, 
inquit; quid enim huic fortu- 
nz non ſatis eſt? Alia me cu- 


ra ætatem harum int uentem, 


(nam ipſa jam extra periculum 
injuriæ 


injuriæ 
Liv. lil 

Tui 
que Re 
facerem 


ſanctum 


violaret 
Impenſi 
dignitaf 

Vor. 


n 


88 SOT Pu 


E. 
: 


at 


* „ far 1 in pe to which 
our fortune has reduced us, with what ought 
ee not to be contented? I am under an unea- 
< ſineſs of a very different kind when J conſider 
the youth and beauty of theſe captives; for 
« as for my own part, my age ſecures me 

<< all apprehenſtons of fear and danger?“ And at 
the fame time ſhe pointed to the young Princeſſes; 
who all rever'd her as their mother. My own 
4 honour and the glory of the Roman people, 

A rephed Scipio, would engage me | 
< that what the whole world reſpects, ſhould: be 
<< regarded amongſt us: But you give me new 
< reaſon. to be particularly careful in that point, 
from the virtuous attention I obſerve in you to 
6 preſerve your honour amidſt ſo many other 
« ſubjects of fear.” After this diſcourſe he com- 
mitted them to the care of an officer of approved 
wiſdom, and ordered him to treat them with as 
much reſpect as if they were the friends or alles 
of the Romans. 

After this they brought Pres: a Paine fc 


15 beauty, who was betrothed to Allucius 


rince of the Celtiberians. He immediately ſent 
for her parents and the perſon deſigned fon her 
huſband, and told the latter that his bride had been 
kept in his houſe with the fame decency as ihe 
could have been in her father s: And I have 
< uſed her thus, * adds 2 tha I og be able 
| «to 


injuriz muliebris ſum) imulat. quidem oblitæ pon 
Liv, lib. xxvi. n. 49. matronalis eſtis. Ibic. 

Tum Scipio: Mez populi- FEuit ſponſa tua apud me 
que Romani diſciplinz cauſa eidem, qua apud ſoceros tuos 
facerem, inquit, ne quid, quòd parenteſque ſuos, verecundia. 
ſanftum uſquam eſſet, apud nos Servata tibi eſt, ut inviolatum. 
violaretur. Nunc, ut id curem & dignum me teque dari tibi 
impenſiùs, veſtra quoque virtus donum poſſet. Hanc merce- 


dignitaſque facit ne in dem unam pro eo munere pa- 
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_ Of Profane Hiſtory. | 
t to make you a-preſent worthy of you and of 
« me. Neither do I aſk you any other acknow- 
“ Jedgment for it, except that you become the 
& friend of the Roman people. If you think me 
« the man of probity that theſe nations have ex- 
6 rer my father and my uncle to have been, 
« be aſſured, that there are many others like us in 
“ Rome, and that there is no people this day upon 
* earth, whoſe friendſhip you ought more carefully 
cc to defire for you and yours, or whoſe enmity you 
« ought more to ſtand in dread of. * As the pa- 


rents of the lady preſſed Scipio to accept of a con- 
- fiderable ſum which they had brought for her ran- 


ſom, and had laid all that gold and filver at his 
feet, This ſum, ſays he to Allucius, I add to the 
« portion you was to receive from your father-in- 
* . ? and obliged him to take it. As ſoon as 
the Prince was returned into his own country, he 
proclaimed the great virtues of Scipio wherever he 
went, ſaying, that a young man reſembling 
&« the Gods was come into Spain, conquering all 
ec before him by force of arms, and ftill more by 
* kindneſs and civility ; and ſoon after raifing a 


body of troops amongſt his vaſſals, he returned to 
join him with fifteen hundred horſe. WW 


Scipio, having ſpent the winter in gaining the 
affe&tons of the? . partly by wy. hg them 
preſents, and partly by ſending back their hoſtages 
and priſoners, took the field as early as the ſeaſon 
would admit. The two Princes we have mentioned, 
Indibilis, and Mandonius, joined him with their 


Ciſcor ; amicus populo Romano 


ſis; & f me virum bonum cre- 


dis eſſe, quales patrem patru- 


umque meum jam ante hæ 


gentes norant, ſcias multos 


noſtri ſimiles in civitate Ro- 


mana eſſe: nec ullum in terris 


S oft. ; hl 


minds tibi hoſtem tuiſque efle 
velis, aut amicum malis, Liv. 
lib. xxvi. n. 50. . 

f Veniſſe dis ſimillimum ju- 
venem, vincentem omnia cum 
armis, tum benignitate ac be- 
neficits, Lib. xxvi. n. 50. 


F troops 


The Profarie Hiſtory. 

troops, and declaring that their perſons only had 
hitherto remained with the enemy, but their incli- 
nation had been where they knew that virtue and 
Juſtice were had in honour, they ſurrendred to him, 
and put themſelves under his protection. Their 
wives and children were then brought out to them, 
and the exceſs of joy on both ſides not allowin 
them to ſpeak for a long while, was only expre 
by tears and embraces. | 
Aſdrubal, terrified with the rapid ſucceſſes of the 
Roman army, 8 the only means of putting 

a ſtop to them was by coming to a battle. This 
was what Scipio wanted and had well prepared for. 
Accordingly they came to an engagement. The 
Carthaginians were beaten and left above eight 
thouſand men upon the field. Aſdrubal fled to- 
wards the Pyrenæan mountains, in order to join his 
brother Hannibal in Italy. * Twas after this vic- 
tory of Scipio's, that the people charmed with his 
valour and moderation, would have given him the 
title of King. Scipio told them that this name, 
which was ſo much revered by all other. nations, / 
was held in deteſtation by the Romans. That for 
his part, he was fatisfied with having royal inclina- 
tions; that if they conſidered them as what did 
moſt honour to man, they might content them- 
ſelves with aſcribing_ them to him in ſecret, with- 
out giving him the name they were called «6 
Theſe people, altho* Barbarians, were thoroughly 
convinced of his greatneſs of ſoul, in deſpiſing a 
character which was the admiration and envy of 
the reſt of mankind. hd 

Scipio diſpatched his brother to Rome, with the 
news of his having conquered Spain. But he car- 
ried his views much farther, and conſidered this 


& © Ttaque corpus duntaxat jus ac fas crederet coli. Lib; 
ſuum ad id tempus apud eos xxvii. n. 17. e e 


WK - 
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2 Te only as « pielude and proparation for that 


5 — his-only: virtue; he had 
2 wonderful addreſs. in conciliating' efteem, and 
bringing. over others. into his views by the arts of 
inſmuation, as he ſhewed in his famous interview 
with Syphax King of Numidia, in which Af: 
dubral was preſent ; who owned, that though he 
had formed to himſelf an idea of the military vir- 
tues of Scipio, he to him ſtill greater and 
more admirable in e than he on 


ever done before. 


Sc 1P 10, returns 10 8 is choſen conſul, ns! 
prepares for the conqueſt, of Africa. 
The fame of Scipio's victories and great virtues 
had got before him D and inclined all men 
in his favour. As ſoon as he arrived there he was 
chofen conſul by general conſent, and the province 
of Sicily afigned him. This lay directly in his 
road to Africa, and he made no ſcruple to awn 
that his views and defigns tended thither. 
Fabius Maximus, either through an exceſs of cir- 
eumſpection, which was ſuitable enough to his cha- 
racter, or through mere jealouſy, employed all his 
intereſt and gage nce in the ſenate to oppoſe him, 
and alled ral in appearance very ſtrong rea- 
ſons a him. Scipio refuted them all, and con- 
A ce diſpute by declaring that he would ſub- 
mit to the judgment of the Senate, upon which it 
was decreed that he ſhould have Sicily for his pro- 
vince, with leaye to paſs into Africa, if he thought 
it for the good of the republick. 
© He loſt no time, and immediately ſet out for 


Seily, = il keeping in view his defign of carry- 


4 Liv, lib. viii, n. 18. Nihil: parvum; ſed. Car- 
* This Aſdrubal was not chaginia' jam excidia agitabat 
Hannibal's brother. animo. Tab. . N 
| Liv. lib. xxviii. n. 38- * 16009 ic en d gdh, aunt 
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q | rumoured, that Scipio 


Of Pg Hiſtory. 
A e the Sey country. Lelins was 
gone into Africa with ſome troops ; and it was 
himſelf was arrived there 
with his army. Catthage trembled and thought 
herſelf loſt She was foon undecerved, but how- 


ever the Carthaginians diſpatched couriers to the 


endeavours to oblige Scipio to be recalled. Ma- 
ſiniſſa, who had entered into alliance with the Ro- 
mens, and was very powerful in Africa, made 
warm inſtances to to 83 88 und _— 
reproached him for ha lon in 
the expec of his abe "Bepio did al Band 
ed of ſuch remonſtrances. He inſtantly made 
ee, and haſtned his MP 
all poſſible expedition 
Scipi 71 enemies in the mean while had 
at Rome, that he ſpent his time at yra 
cuſe in luxury and r that the of 
the city, after his exampl  wallowed in debau- 
cy and that icenticathcls and riot reigned 
out the whole army. Fabius 
5 to theſe reports, 'broke out into violent -inver- 
tives againſt Scipio, and adviſed that he ſhould im- 
mediately be recalled. The Senate acted with more 
wiſdom and moderation, and firſt reſolved to be 


a 


ſatisfied of the truth of the fact, They appointed 
commuſſioners, who when they came upon the ſpot, 
found alf things in wonderful order, the troops. 


perfectly well diſciplined, the magazines furniſhed 


with proviſions, the Arſenals ſtocked with arms 


and cloaths, the gallies extremely well equipped, 
and ready to ſet fail. This ſpectacle filled them 
with joy and admiration. They concluded, that 
conquered, it muſt be by ſuch 


8 could be 
a general and ſuch an army; and (oy preſſed 
Scipio in the name of the ſenate, from whom they 


had received their orders, to haſten his departure, 
3 c Liv. lb, Xxix. n. 19—25. 
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in Italy, with orders to uſe their utmoſt 
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of his landing threw the whole coaſt into con! 
nation, and terrified even Carthage itſelf. 


_ Of Prefane Hiftory. 


and gratify the expectation of the publick, as ſoon 


as poſſible. 1 RA AL. 
* Accordingly he ſet forward, and the Sicilians 
ran in troo 


ps to be witneſſes of his departure. Sci- 

10, who had already acquired ſuch reputation by 

is victories, and in the opinion of the people was 
deſtined to ſtill greater events, drew upon him the 
eyes and attention of all mankind, They princi- 
pally. admired the boldneſs. of the ſcheme, which 
only he was capable of forming, and had never en- 
tred into the. head of any other general, of redu- 


cing Hannibal to quit Italy by. an expedition agpinſt 


Carthage, of carrying the war into Africa itſelf, and 


ending it there. Scipio firſt offering prayers and 
libations to the Gods at the ſtern of his ſhip, ſet 
fail with the acclamations, vows, and benedictions 


of the whole people. | | 
The e was ſhort and favourable, and as 


ſoon as Scipio ſaw the coaſt; of Africa, lifting up 
his eyes and hands towards heaven, he beſought 
the Gods to [favour his enterprize. The ns 

ter- 


Scipio firſt ravaged all the plain country, and 


then made himſelf maſter of a very opulent city in 
Africa, where he took eight thouſand priſoners. 


But what gave him the greateſt ſatſsfaction was the 
arrival of Maſiniſſa, a very 
joined him with a conſiderable body of horſe. 
The Carthaginians preſently ſent Aſdrubal againſt 
him, with an army of above thirty thouſand men; 
but their great dependance was upon Syphax, who 
actually came up very ſoon after, with fifty thou- 
ſand foot and ten 8 * His arrival obli- 

Scipio to raiſe the fiege of Utica, a maritime 
ow which he had begun to attack. 


4 9 


When the winter was over, Scipio reſumed the 


* 


Ib. n. xxvi. 27+ . 204% 
2 N. 28. hes 13 . . r Lib. XXX. n. 3217. 
n ** Ol een * . fi 
A . N hs lege. 


— 


brave Prince, who 


he had laid in the midſt of the ſpac 
veral cities preſently * to him of their 


Of Profane Hiſtory, 
ſiege. Aſdrubal was encamped very near him and 
Syphax lay not far off, The laſt offered ſome con- 
ditions of peace, of which the principal was, that. 
the Romans ſhould quit Africa, and Hannibal re- 
turn from Italy. Nothing in reality could be more 
oppoſite to the views and deſigns of Scipio, but 
he ſeemed to give ear to thoſe propoſals, and de- 
ſignedly protracted. the negociation by raifing eyery 
day ſome freſh difficulty. In the ſeveral interviews 
between the parties, he had diſguiſed ſome expe- 
rienced officers in the habit of ſlaves, with orders, 
when they came to the enemy, to examine care- 
fully all that was to be ſeen of the two camps, 
their extent, the diſtance between them, and the 
materials which the ſoldiers barracks were built 
with, and withal to take notice of the diſcipline 
obſerved among them, with the orders of their 
. by day, and their watch by night. When 
he was fully informed of all he wanted to know, 
he broke off the truce under pretence that his 
council adviſed him to make peace only with Sy- 
phax; and to remove all ſuſpicion. from the ene- 
my, he made ſhew as if he intended to attack 
Utica by ſea. When he judged it time to execute 
his enterprize, he ordered Lælius and Maſiniſſa to 
ſet fire to the camp of Syphax, whilſt he himſelf 
did the ſame to that of Arubal As night came 
on, they marched out with their fires. The mea- 
ſures which Scipio had taken were ſo juſt, that his 


deſign ſucceeded beyond his expectation. The two 


powerful armies of the enemy were deſtroyed by 
fire and ſword, and ſcarce three thouſand eſcaped 


out of the fifty thouſand and upwards, of which 
they conſiſted. "Thoſe who attempted to from 


one camp to the other, as judging that they alone 


had been ſurpriſed, fell into an ambuſcade, which 
e that divided 
the two camps. The ſpoils were immenſe.  Se- 


own 


„ 


inn er cauſa „ . 20. 4 


Of F ita: 
on aceord; and à ſecond victory gained over the 
fame generals, and the new army y had raiſed 
with great difficulty, made Scipio ablofutely maſter 
of the Whole country. Lelius and Maſiniſſa pur: 
ſued Syphax to bis capital, beſieged him there, os 
took him — It was then the famous 
of Sophoniſba fell out. Syphax was carried to 
Rome, and as ſoon as the people chere heard the 
news of ſo complete a victory, 2 preſently ran 
into all the temples to return thanks to the Gods. 
* * L ron at the ſame time received orders ent 
which obliged him to depart immediate- 
k 80 e of affairs was much cha nged in Italy. 
He had received ſeveral blows which hat weakned 
him extremely. He had the mortification to fe 
Capua taken by the Romans almoſt before his eyes; 


nor could his” march towards Rome divert them 


from the He drew near the city without 
any effect, he chew let fall chis * expreſſion, That 
"the Gods ſometimes took from him the inclina- 
«tion, and ſometimes the power of taking Rome.” 


Hut what was moſt grievous to him, he learn'd that 


at the ſame time he lay before the gates of the City, 

a body of recruits was diſpatched from thence for 
Span. But the finiſhing ſtroke to his — 
was the intire defeat of his brother Aſdrubal's army, 


of Which he was informed by the head of that ge- 


neraPs being thrown into his camp. He was there- 


fore obliged | to retire to che extremities of Italy, 


where he * ' received his orders from Carthage, which 


5 Lib. X&X, n. . magie e abiifſe — 
r Audita vox en fer- quam Annibalem hoſtium terra 


| tun, potiundz bi urbis Rome excedentem. Reſpexiſſe ſzpe 


todo mentem non dari, modò lItaliz littora, Deos rr 
rtunam, Lib. xxvi. n. 11. que accuſantem, in ſe 


queque 
| . oem rm gemenſque, ac ac ſunm ipſums caput enecratum, 
x laetymis temperans, dicitur gv0p-. xox CRUENTUM 48 


| Fg verba audiſſe. „ ANNENSIS VICTORIA. AI- 


Rars 9 alium, patri- TM RoMAn bu xläskr. Lib, 


oe 
wo. 


* 


R FA 


ns,” 
* 


own, 


d Be! 1 5, n S 


eee 4; 


ſihs and tears, foaming with indignation” to ſee 
2 Himſelf thus forced to abandon his prey. No ex- 
ile ever expreſſed A concern for quitting his 


-Uid for quitting his encmy”s 


men, and pronounced a thouſand execrations a- 
gainſt kim If, for not leading his ſoldiers directly 


to Rome, whilft they were freſh reeking with Ro- 
mn Bios after the bare f Canjs.”t 55 v1s ©: 


When he arrived in Africa, he propoſed an in: 
terview with Scipio. The time and place were 
agreed on. Theſe two generals, who' were, not 
only the moſt illuſtrious of their time, hut might 


deſervedly be parallel'd with the greateſt Princes 


* * 


and moſt famous commanders that ever were, 
Rood” filent for ſome time as aſtoniſhed at the fight 
of each other, and taken up with mutual admura- 
tion. At laſt Hannibal broke filence, and com- 
mending Scipio in a very artful manner, laid be- 
fore him a lively deſeription of the diſorders of 
war, and the ills it had brought both upon the con- 


querors and the conquered. He exhorted him not 
to be dazzled with the ſplendor of his victories; 


that tho hitherto he had been ſucceſsful, he ought 
to apprehend the ineonſtancy of fortune; that with- 
out going far for examples, he himſelf, who was 


now ſpeaking to him, was a flagrant proof of it; 


that Scipio was then what Hannibal had been at 
Thrafimene and Cannæ; that he ought to make a 
better uſe of the opportunity, than he had done 
himſelf, by making | 
maſter of the conditions. He concluded with de- 


claring that the Carthaginians were Hogg give 


up Sicily, Sardinia and Spain, to the Romans, 
with all the lands that lay between Africa and 
Italy ; that -they could now reſolve, ſince the Gods 


IIb. xxx. n. 29, 39. 


peace at a time, when he was 


would 
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Of Profane Hi ary. 


| would have 1t ſo, to confine themſelves within the 


limits of Africa, whilſt they ſaw the Romans ma- 


ſters of ſo many foreagn kingdoms, both by ſea and 


land. | 

: Scipio anſwered in fewer words, but with no 
leſs dignity. He reproached the Carthaginians 
with their perſidiouſneſs i in plundering certain Ro- 
man gallies before the truce was expired. He im- 
puted all the ills of the two wars to them only and 
their injuſtice. And then thanking Hannibal for 


his advice in reg zard to the uncertainty of human 
u 


events, he concluded by bidding him prepare for 
the battle, unleſs he choſe rather to accept of the 
conditions he had already offered, to which he 
made ſome addition by Way. of puniſhment for the 
breach of the true. 

The generals then pas of them encouraged 
their troops. Hannibal . enumerated the victories 
he had gained over the Romans, the generals he 
had ſlain, and the armies he had cut to pieces. 
Scipio repreſented the conqueſt of Spain, their ſuc- 
frica, and the confeſſion the e made 
of their own weakneſs, by demanding a peace. 
* And all this he ſaid with the air and tone of a 
conqueror. No armies had ever more powe 2 


motives to diſtinguiſn themſelves in the fi 


day was to give the finiſhing ſtroke to the go N 
the one or the other of the generals, and decide 
whether Rome or Carthage ſhould give law to the 


22 nations. 


dT da not undertake 10 3 the order of 


battle, nor the valour of the two armies. It is 
eaſy to imagine that two ſuch experienced officers 
omitted nothing that might contribute to the vic- 


x 7 7 33. Roma an Carthago jura 
32. gentibus darent, ante craſtinam 
Z 8 hæc corpore, e- noctem ſcituros. Ib. n. 32. 
ue ita læto, ut viciſſe jam cre-B D N. 34, 35. 
. dicebat. Lib. xxx. n. 32. 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. 
tory. After a very obſtinate engagement, the Car- 
thaginians were at laſt obliged to give way, leaving 
twenty thouſand of their men upon the field of 
battle; a like number being taken priſoners by the 
Romans. . Hannibal ceaped during the tumult, and 
returning to Carthage after fix and thirty years ab- 
ſence, he owned himſelf conquered beyond remedy, 
and that Carthage had no other part to take, but 
to ſue for peace upon any conditions. Scipio gave 
him great commendations, and declared that Han- 
nibal had exceeded himſelf in that day's conduct, 
though his ſucceſs had not been anſwerable to his 
valour. 1 75 ph 

© For his part he knew how to make the beſt of 
his victory and the conſternation of his enemies. 
He ordered one of his lieutenants to march with 


his army to Carthage by land, whilſt he conducted 
the fleet in perſon to its walls. When he was not 


far off, he was met by a veſſel cover'd over with rib- 
bands and olive branches, with ten ambaſſadors in 
it of the moſt conſiderable perſons. in Carthage 
that were coming to implore his mercy... He ſent 
them back without any anſwer, only. ordered them 


to attend upon him at Tuneta, where he ſhould 


op The Carthaginian deputies, to the number 
Or t 

pointed, and aſked peace of him in very ſubmiſſive 
terms. He called his council together and adviſed 
with them what ſtep he ſhould take. The major 
part were of opinion that he ſhould deſtroy Car- 
thage, and treat the inhabitants with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity. But the conſideration of the time that the 


ſiege of ſo well fortified a city would take up, and 


Scipio's apprehenſion of having a ſucceſſor appoin- 
ted him during the fiege, made him incline to cle- 
mency. He gone them a truce, and allowed 
them time to ſend deputies to Rome. | 


EN. 36-38. 


hirty, came to wait upon Scipio at the place ap- 
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che nes of the treaty. The peace was ac- 


cordmely —.— at laſt. The 
gore's —— pio abo vr five Hundred veſſds which 

to oy hey: burnt within ht of Carthage. A 
mournful e for the inhabitants of that un- 
fortunate city. "He then' at ſuch of the Latine 


alllies to be beheaded, and of the Roman citizens 


to be hanged; = had gone over to the enemy, and 


| were now delivered 


u 
Thus ended the Reond Punick War, which had 
laſted full © ſeventeen years. Scipio returned bas 
Rome through infinite crowds © various nati 
whom” curioſity to fee him on his - paſſage 
drawn together; and the moſt 1 nf pro em 
was, decreed for tam, that * ever ein 
Rome. Nothing was wanting to it but the 
yphax, who died at Tivoh 
days before. The furname of Africanus was then 
given him; but whether by the army, or by the 
people, or by his friends and thoſe of his on fa- 
, mily, is uncertain. This however is ſure, that he 
was the firſt toxwhom the honour of taking the 
name ol a e nation was s granted. » 


the war again} Philip King of Macedon. 


| This war began immediately upon the conchuſion 
of that with hage, and laſted only four years. 
The ſecond 1 war was the occaſion and ok 
of this. * gy, ct as ig | uſual with politic I 
; "* W 
N. 40õ—-43. 3: - popes etal l 
N. 45. que animos intenderant: inter 


In hanc dimicationem duo- quos Philippus Macedonum rex 


rum alentiſi norum in terris ... Is, utrius populi _ — 


ieee 


* 


letters from Hannibal to Philip upon 
neus of the bloody 


| who regulate their conduct by their intereſts, and 


q in En uridertalangs, ſeeing two: ſuch powerful 
> ſtates at variance as the Cart mans, 
had waited for the deciſion of fortune before le de- 


Of Projane Bijory 


pay a greater. regard to advantage. thas to equity 


and Ro 


chred: hindelf? om either: fide, as being fully reſol- 
ved! to joim vit it the ſrorige ff. 2 
more concerned in this war, as Italy lay near his 
dominions, which were divided from it only by the 
Foniant ſea. Three conſiderable victories gained by 
Hannibal one after another, —— that 
the war world end in his favour, and determined hint 
to embrace” his: party. He therefore ſent amba{- 
ſadors to him, but by good fortune they were ta- 
ken by the Romans, upon their return home with 
them, and 
This happened ſoon after the 

defeat at Cann. The Se- 
nate was ſenfible: that their dangers muſt confidera- 
bly increafe by the addition of the Macedonian · War 
to that of Carthage. However, inſtead of being 
diſcouraged by fuch an apprehenſion, the Romans 
turned their thoughts wholly u 2 the proper means 


of carrying — war into Macedonia, that they 


carried to Rome. 


F | might thereby hinder Phul from paſling into Italy : 


The taking of the ambaſladors gave them time for 
it. Philip was under a — of ſending others, 
who at laſt returned to him with the treaty they 
had coneluded with Hannibal. i Polybius has pre- 


ſerved: it entire, and it well deſerves to be read. 


vidoriam. FAY incertis * 
viribus, ductuatus animo fue- 
rat. Poſteaquam tertia jam 


nis erat, ad: fortanam inclina- 
vit, legatoſque ad Annibalena 


| miſt; Lit. lib. 23-0: 33. 


E Liv, lib. xxiii. n. 33, 3G 
& 38, 39, 
Gale cura Ptres inet 


pugna, tertia victoria cum Pce- 


cernentes quanta vix ee 
bus Punicum bellum Macedoni- 


ci belli moles inſtaret. Cui ta- 


men adeo non ſuccubuerunt, ut 


extemplo agitaretur quemad- 


modum ultro inferendo bello 
averterent ab Italia hoſtem. Lib. 
xXxiii. n. 38. 


 EPolyb. lib. vil. p. 502. 
There 
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both parties, under whoſe inf} 


Of Profene: Hiſtory. = 
There is mention made in it of all the Gods of 
ion this treaty was 
made; and it is particularly expreſſed that Hanni- 
bal expected an happy concluſion of the war from 
the aſſiſtance of the i Reo e e Fro 
The Romans did not fail to ſend a fleet againſt 
Philip, which took off his inclination for pulling 
into Italy, by obliging him to think of defendi 
his own country. This Prince, during the Punick 
war, had employed his time in making expeditions 
into Greece, where under pretence of ſupporting 
the Achzans againſt their enemies the ZEtolians, he 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral conſiderable cities. 
* As ſoon as peace had been concluded with the 
Carthaginians at Rome, the firſt thing that fell un- 
der their deliberation was the affair with Philip: 


The complaints of the Athenians, who implored 


the aſſiſtance of the Romans, occaſioned it; and 
it was decreed that war ſhould be declared againſt 
Philip. ' And the Romans, who were always at- 
tentive to matters of religion, eſpecially in the en- 
trance upon new wars, omitted nothing which was 
uſually practiſed, and ordered publick prayers and 
ſacrifices to be offered up in all the temples of the 
The conſul appointed to march into Macedonia 
ſet forward in the beginning of the ſpring. I ſhall 
not give here a particular account of all that paſſed 
during the courſe of the war. Peace was ſeveral 
times propoſed, and divers interviews had, but all 
to no purpoſe, At laſt the battle of Cynocepha- 
Jus decided the fate of Philip. The pro-conſul 
T. Quintius Flaminius commanded the Roman 
army. The Macedonians were conquered, and 
the King' obliged to fly. His firſt care in that 
& Liv. lib. xxxi. n. 1, &. rum, decrevit ſupplicationes, 
Civitas religioſa, in prin- Kc. Lib. xxxi. n. g. 
cipiis maximè novorum bello- ® Lib. zxxiii,n. 7— 10. 


3 


moment 


ö Of Profane Hiftory, 

moment of trouble and confuſion was to ſend to 
3 * Larifa to burn all his rx, left they ſhould 
|. frie 


prove prejudicial to his 


* Philip then turned his thoughts towards peace 
in * He found Flaminius very much diſ- 
poſed to it; as it was then certainly known that 
Antiochus King of Syria intended to paſs into 
Europe and declare war againſt the Romans. The 
conditions were the fame with thoſe which had 
already been offered, and among the reſt, that all 
the Grecian cities, both in Europe and Afia, ſhould 
enjoy their liberty, and that Philip ſhould recall 
the garriſons he had placed in them. This treaty 
was confirmed at Rome, where his ſon Demetrius, 
whom he had ſent an hoſtage thither, continued 
for ſeveral years, after this great affair had been 
concluded, and contracted a particular friendſhip 
with the Romans. | 


treaty, arrived very opportunely in Greece, at the 
time they were upon the point of celebrating ſo- 
lemn games at Corinth. The natural curioſity of 
the Greeks for ſuch ſpectacles as theſe, and the 
convenient ſituation of the place, as it might be 
approached by ſea on both ſides, made the aſſem- 


incredible concourſe of people. When the Romans 
had taken their ſeat upon the day appointed, the 
Lib. xvii p. 767. PN. 30,432, + 
* Liv. lib, xxxili. n. 11, (c. | 


8 nds and allies, in caſe 
they fell into the hands of the Romans; and Po- 
lybius takes notice of this particular, as a proof 
of this Prince's wiſdom and prudence in adverſity; 
whereas before his proſperity having filled him with 
XZ vanity and pride, had changed the diſcretion and 
moderation of his conduct in the beginning of his 


= reign into violence and tyranny. 


? The courier who carried the ratification of the 


bly always very numerous. But the impatience of 
knowing what was to be the fate of all Greece 
| for the future, had drawn thither at that time an 
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Of: Profane Hiſtory. 


| herald advanced into the midft of the amphithea- 


tre, and after filence impoſed upon the whole aſ- 
ſembly by the ſound of a trumpet, he pronounced 
the following words, with a loud voice. TE 


SENATE AND PEOPLE OY ROME, AND F. 


QuIinFivs THE GENERAL, HAVING 'CON- 
QUVERED KINO PHitiy AND THe MAczpo- 
NIA NMS, DECREE THAT THE PEOPLE OP 
GREECE SHALL HENCEFORWARD LIVE UNDER 
THEIR OWN LAWS FREE AND EXEMPT FROM 
ALL SLAVERY, And at the fame time read over 
a lift of all the people that had been brought un- 
der ſubjection by Philip. Such agreeable and un- 
expected news, ſeemed rather a dream than a rea- 
lity. They could neither believe their eyes nor 
their ears, and every one wanted to ſee and hear 
the herald again, that they might be fully aſſured 
of their happineſs. When the matter was aſcer- 
tained, * there aroſe ſuch joyful exclamations, and 
ſo frequently repeated, that it evidently appeared 
there was no bleſſing which ſo nearly affected man- 


kind as liberty. The plays were performed in great 
hurry, nobody concerning themſelves any more 


about them, nor giving the leaſt attention to them, 
to ſuch a degree had one fingle joy extinguiſhed 
in their minds the ſenſe of every other pleaſure. 
When the plays were ended, they all ran, almoſt 
univerſally, in a body to the Roman general, every 
one ſtriving to draw near their dehverer, to pay 
him their compliments, to kiſs his hand, and pre- 
ſent him with crowns and garlands of flowers, in- 
ſomuch that his health would have been endan- 
gered, if the vigour of his age (for he was ſcarce 
then three and thirty years old) and the joy of ſo 


4 Ut facile appareret, nihil  animi nec oculi ſpectaculo in- 
omnium  bonorum multitudini tenti eſſent: adeo unum gau- 
panes, - quam libertatem, eſſe. dium præoccupaverat omnium 

vdicrum deinde ita raptim aliarum ſenſum voluptatum. 
peractum eſt, ut nullius nec Liv, lib, xxxili. n. 33. 
enn 4 | glorious 


Of Profane Hiftory: 
2 glorious a day, had not ſupported him and ena- 
* Bled him to undergo the fatigue. 1 


True WAR AGAINST AnTiocavs KING of 
SYRIA. 


The Romans, who had hitherto prudently diſ- 
ſembled their diſcontent, and ſhut their eyes to 
ſeveral enterprizes of Antiochus, that they might 
not have at once two powerful enemies upon their 
hands, as ſoon as they ſaw themſelves freed from 
the war with the Macedonians, began to open their 
minds more freely to him, and let him know, that 
he muſt quit the cities of Aſia, which had be-. 
longed to Philip or Ptolomy ; that he muſt ſuffer 
the Grecian towns to enjoy their liberty; and that 
he muſt no longer attempt to enter Europe, or 
bring an army thither. - 

This Prince of his own diſpoſition ſufficiently 
inclined to war, was farther induced to it by the 
earneſt ſollicitations of the Ætolians, and the ad- 
vice of Hannibal, who had retired into his domi- 
nions, ever ſince the Romans, who were informed 
of his carrying on private intrigues and intelligence 
with the King of Syria, had, againſt the opinion 
of Scipio, required the Carthaginians to deliver up 
that implacable enemy of Rome, who could not 
ſuffer peace, and would infallibly cauſe the ruin of 
his country. Antiochus publickly “ declared him- 
ſelf at laſt, marched his troops into Greece and 
took ſeveral cities. 8 

* The Romans then, who had long been in ex- 
bpectation of this event, declared wat againſt him 
nn form, having firſt conſulted the Gods upon the 

ſucceſs of the enterprize, and implored their aſſiſt· 
ance by publick prayers and ſacrifices. 


Liv. lib. xxxiii. n. 44, 45. Lib. xxxv: n. 19. 


Lib. xxxiv. n. 58. v Lib. xxxv. n. 42 
t N. 60, Kc. * Lib. xxxvi. n. 1, &. 
Vol. IV. an 


— 


33 
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Hannibal adviſed, in a general council held upon 
this occaſion, that Antiochus ſhould immediately 
fit out his fleet and land a body of troops in Italy, 
which: he offered to command in perſon, whilſt the 
King ſhould remain in Greece with his army, al- 
ways making a ſhew of intending to paſs thither, 
and being conſtantly in actual readineſs to do fo, 
when it ſhould be convenient. This advice was 
neglected, as likewiſe all the councils he afterwards 

ave; and whether it was through miſtruſt or jea- 
Fs, and an apprehenſion left a ſtranger ſhould 
have the whole glory of the enterprize, he made 
no uſe of Hannibal, who might have been of more 
uſe to him than all his armies. 

| Beſides, this Prince, very inopportunely puffed 
up by the firſt ſucceſs of his arms, and forgetting 
at once the two great projects he had formed of 
making war againſt the | hag} and delivering 
Greece, ſuffered himſelf to be carried away by 
a paſſion he had entertained for a young woman at 
Chalcis, paſſed the winter quarter in that city, in 
celebrating his nuptials with great feaſts and rejoy- 

cings, and by that means enervated the ftrength 
and courage of his troops. | 

The following campaign ſhewed the effects of 

it. His troops emaſculated by luxury and plea- 
ſure, were not able to ſtand before the Romans, 


but were beaten upon ſeveral occaſions. The King 


himſelf flying from city to city, and country to 


N. and always briſkly purſued, was at laſt 
t 


obliged to return into Aſia. And his fleet had no 
better ſucceſs by ſea. | 


The next year Lucius Cornelius Scipio, and 


C. Lelius were choſen Conſuls. Scipio Africanus 
offered to ſerve as lieutenant under his brother, in 


caſe they would aſſign Greece to him, without diſ- 
poſing of the provinces by lot, according to cuſ- 


tom. This propoſal was joyfully received by the 
Y Lib, xxxvi. n. 11. Z Lib. XXxvii. n. 1, & 4. 


people, 


1 * en with 4 royal magnificence. 
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people, who were fully perſuaded that the victori- 
ous Scipio would be of greater ſervice to the con- 
ful and the Roman army, than the conquered 


4 Hannibal to Antiochus, His requeſt was therefore 


granted by an almoſt univerſal conſent, and five 


3 thouſand old ſoldiers who had ſerved under him, 


followed him as volunteers. 


Ihe effect anſwered their expectation. The con- 
ſul prepared to carry the war into Aſia. But it 
was vi neceſſary to be aſſured of Philip's diſpoſi- 
tions, thro* whoſe country the army was to paſs. 
They found him iti a very good diſpoſition. He 
ſupplied the troops with all neceflary refreſhments, 
and took particular care to treat the generals and 
He accompa- 
nied them not only into Macedonia, but into 
Thrace; and as far as the Helleſpont. 

> Antiochus took a great deal of pains to draw 
over Pruſias King of Bithynia to his intereſt, by 
making him apprehenſive that Scipio's conqueſts 
might hereafter be dangerous to himſelf, and © re- 
preſented to him that the defign of the Romans 
was to deftroy all the kingdoms of the earth, and 


eſtabliſh an univerſal Empire. The letters of the 


two Scipios, which were given into his hand at the 


X fame time, and the arrival of the Roman ambaſſa- 
dor, who came very opportunely, whilſt he was 
in ſuſpence; made a greater impreſſion upon him 
than the reaſons and 
x3 faw plainly that an 


romiſes of Antiochus. He 


VN. 5. 
1 imperium eſſet. Lib. xxxvii. 
© Venire eos ad omnia regna n. 25. | | 

tollenda, ut nullum uſquam or- © N. 34.—36. 


2 | Peace, 


I liance with the Romans was 
the moſt ſecure and uſeful ſtep he could take, and 
concluded it immediately. | 

Ihe ſeveral ſhocks that Antiochus had received 
both by ſea and land, made him ſeriouſly incline to 


bis terrarum niſi Romanum 


35 


o 3 — — Ry pry 
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peace. The magnanimity of Scipio Africanus, his -F 


moderation after his victories in Spain and Africa, 


the high degree of glory to which he had attained, 


and with which he had reaſon to be ſatisfied, made 


him hope that by his means the negotiation might 
be carried on with the greater facility. Beſides, 
he had this general's ſon in his hands, who proba- 
bly had been taken _ in ſome engagement, 
and offered to give him back to his father without 
a ranſom, if the peace was concluded. The Ro- 
mans, who never abated any thing in the conditi- 
ons they had once propoſed, kept cloſe to thoſe 
they had offered the King at the beginning of the 
war; and thus the negotiation proved ineffectual. 
Scipio in return to Antiochus's civility ſent him 
word that as a father and a private man he would 
omit no opportunity of expreſſing his gratitude, 
but as a perſon employed by the publick, and a 
commanding officer, he muſt expect nothing from 


him; and laftly, the ſole counſel he could give him 


as a friend, was to renounce the war, and refuſe 
none of the conditions of peace that were offered 
him. 85 | | 

* The Romans marched ſeveral days. The 
King was encamped at Thyatira, and learning that 
Scipio Africanus was left fick at Elea, he ſent back 
his fon to him, The joy of once more ſeeing 
a ſon whom he tenderly loved, made no leſs im- 
preſſion on the body than the mind of the father. 
After he had long held him in his embraces, and 
ſatisfied his affection: © Go, ſays he, to the de- 
e puties, aſſure the King of my gratitude, and 
tell him, that for his preſent, I can give him no 

© In Scipione' Africano max- Africa fuiſſet. N. 34. 
imam ſpem habebat ; præter N. 37. | 
quam quod & magnitudo ani- ? Non ſolùm animo patrio 
mi, & ſatietas gloriz placabi- gratum . munus, ſed corpori 
lem eum maxime faciebat : no- quoque ſalubre gaudium fuit. 
tumque erat gentibus qui victor N. 37. 
We in Hiſpania, qui deinde in 

< other 
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<« other mark of it than by adviſing him not to 
% fight till my return to the camp. 

In the mean time, the conſul was daily advan- 
cing, and at laſt came up with the army of Antio- 
chus. The King kept ſeveral days in his camp not 
Z caring to hazard a battle. The winter was ap- 
: P_—_ and the conſul apprehenſive, leſt the 

victo ould eſcape out of his hands. Seeing 

there lee his troops full of ardour, he led them 
againſt the enemy. The battle was long and ob- 
ſtinate, but the v1 at laſt turned intirely on the 
ſide of the Romans. The King loſt that day fifty 
thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, without 
reckoning the priſoners ; he retreated in diſorder 


1) REA 
-"; 


Sardis, and then to Apamea. This victory was 
followed by the ſurrender of the ſtrongeſt cities of 
Afia. 

i Deputies ſoon after arrived from Antiochus, 
with orders to accept of ſuch conditions of peace, 
as the Romans ſhould pleaſe to lay upon him. 
XZ Theſe were the ſame as had been offered from the 
beginning, that the King ſhould give up all that he 
poſſeſſed in Europe, with all the cities he had in 
Afia on this fide mount Taurus, which ſhould 
2X henceforward be the boundary of this kingdom 
that he ſhould pay the Roman people fifteen thou- 
fand Euboick talents, for the expences of the war, 
and four thouſand to King Eumenes ; but firſt of 
all, that he ſhould give up Hannibal, without 
which the Romans would hearken to no propoſals, 
This treaty was confirmed at Rome. The ho- 
nour of a triumph was granted to Lucius Scipio, 
and he took the ſurname of Aſiaticus. 


IN. 43. 
D 3 


N. 344. EN. 58. 


The 


with the few troops, which were left him, firſt to 
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The end and death of Scipio. 
: Though * had ſhewed ſo much integrity 


and diſintereſtedneſs in the war with Antiochus, 
he was notwithſtanding accuſed of having held in- 
telligence with that Prince. Some time after his 


return to Rome, the two Petillius's tribunes of the 


people, brought an accuſation againſt him upon this 
244 They ſaid, that Antiochus had Kat him 
back his ſon without a ranſom, and made court to 
him as to one who decided every thing at Rome 
in reſpect to peace and war. That in the province, 
he rather behaved with the authority of a dictator, 
than the ſubmiſſion of a lieutenant; that his mo- 
tive in going to the war was to perſuade Greece, 
Aſia, and all the people of the Eaſt, that one man 
alone was the prop and ſupport of the empire, 
which he had before made known to Spain, Gaul, 


Sicily and Africa. » That Rome the miſtreſs of 


the world owed its glory and ſecurity to Scipio; 
that a ſingle word of his mouth had more authority 


than the decrees of the ſenate or the orders of the \ 
people; and laſtly; finding no particular of his 
life that was capable of reproach, they endeavour. 3 


ed to make his power odious. 


Scipio withofit ſaying a ſingle word to the points 
on which he was accuſed, made fo ſublime a diſ- 
' courſe upon the great enterprizes he had happily 
put an end to, that all the world agreed there ne- 
ver was a more pompous encomium given, or a 

more juſt one. For he reported thoſe actions, 


I Liv. lib. xxxviii. n. 50— intactum, invidia, qua poſſunt, 2 


$3 


= Unum hominem caput co- | 


urgent. Liv. hb.xxxviii. 3 I. 
n Dicebantur enim ab eodem 


 IamenqueRomanilmpenii eſſe: animo ingenioque, a quo geſta 
ſub umbra Scipionis civitatem erant ; & aurium faſtidium abe- 
dominam orbis terrarum latere; rat, quia pro periculo, non in 


nutus ejus pro decretis patrum, gloriam, refercbantur, n. 50. 
pro populi juflis eſſe. Infamia FD Cem 


with 
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with the ſame elevation of mind, and the ſame 
greatneſs of ſoul, that he had ſhewed in doing 
them. Nor was any one offended at hearing him 


2 commend himſelf, as his ſpeaking in that manner 
Z aroſe from a neceſſity of defending himſelf, and 
not a deſire of extolling. The whole time was 
ſpent in debates, and night coming on, the judg- 


ment was referred to another day. 

When that day came, Scipio appeared with a 
number of clients and friends, and after filence pro- 
claimed, It was on the fame day with this,” 
ſays he to the tribunes, © that I conquered Han- 
* nibal and the Carthaginians near Carthage. As 
therefore it is not reaſonable to ſpend it in de- 
„phate and conteſt, I ſhall go directly to the ca- 
6 pitol to give thanks for this victory to Jupiter, 

wo and Minerva, and all the Gods who inha- 
„ bit there. Attend me in this duty of religion 
« and gratitude, as many of you as have — 
te and pray the Gods to give you commanders like 
« me; if it be true that from the time of my be- 


* 


ing ſeventeen years old, in proportion as you 
have conferred honours upon me exceedi 


my years, I have alſo endeavoured to antici- 


*© pate your ſuffrages by my ſervices.” Having 
ſpoke thus, he went ſtrait to the capitol, whither 
the whole aſſembly followed him to the very offi- 
cers of the tribunes, who ſaw themſelves deſerted 


by all mankind except their flaves. This was the 


moſt glorious day in Scipio's life, and in point of 
real grandeur had ſomething more ſplendid and 
memorable in it, than- that whereon he entered 


Rome triumphant over Syphax and the Carthagini- 


ans. 


From that day, which may be looked upon ag 
the laſt of ſo glorious a life, he retired to Liternum 
to avoid the jealouſy and malignity of his accuſers, 


with a reſolution not to be preſent at the trial of his 
D4 . 


cauſe, 
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cauſe, which had been put off. He had too high 


a ſpirit, and had hitherto ſupported too great a 


character in the — to be able to deſcend 
to the form of a trial. | | 
When the day of judgment was come, his bro- 


ther Scipio laid the cauſe of his abſence upon a 


troubleſome illneſs, which would not permit of a 
journey to Rome. His accuſers laying hold of his 
retirement to render him ſtill more odious to the 
people, required that he ſhould be taken by force 
from his country houſe, and brought to Rome againſt 
his inclination to anſwer to the accuſations he ſtood 
charged with. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, one 
of the tribunes of the people, who had ever been 
the enemy of Scipio, not being able to admit that 


he ſhould be treated with ſuch indignity, de- 


clared in his favour, and full of reſentment againſt 
his collegues: What tribunes, ſays he, ſhall this 
« conqueror of Spain and Africa be trod on by 
« you? Has he defeated four Carthaginian gene- 


& rals, cut to pieces and put to flight four great 


tc armies in Spain, conquered Syphax, Hannibal, 
e and Antiochus (for his brother is willing to di- 
with him) 
© only to fall by the hatred and envy of the two 
« Petilli? ? Are then no merits, no honours, ſuf- 
« ficient to procure a ſecure retreat, a ſacred and in- 
« yiolable aſylum for great men, where their old 
«* age, if it cannot command reſpect, may at leaſt be 
protected from inſult and outrage? * This diſ- 
courſe was received with general applauſe, and the 
ſenate ſoon after returned their thanks to Sempro- 


o Major animus & fortuna lis veſtris honoribus, unquam 
erat, ac majori fortunæ afſue- in arcem tutam, & velut ſanc- 
tus, quam ut revs eſſe ſciret, tam, clari viri pervenient; ubi, 
& ſummittere ſe in humilitatem ſi non venerabilis, inviolata ſal- 
cauſam dicentium. Lib. xxxviii. tem ſenectus eorum confidat ? 
E Lib. xxxviii. n. 53. 
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] nius, for preferring the publick intereſt to his pri- 
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vate reſentment. His accuſers not * able to bear 
the reproaches, made them on all ſi 
from their proſecution. 


des, deſiſted 
Scipio paſt the reſt of his life at Liternum, with- 


x out ſo much as deſiring to ſee Rome any more, and 
Fcauſed a tomb to be erected there for him, that he 
might not be buried in an ungrateful country. 


The death of Hannibal. 
Hannibal not thinking himſelf any longer ſecure 


in the dominions of Antiochus, retired to Pruſias 


King of Bithynia. * But the Romans did not ſuf- 
fer him to reſt there, but ſent 


uintius Flaminius 
to that King to complain of the refuge he gave 
him. It was by no means difficult for Hannibal to 
divine the ſubject of the embaſſy, but he did not 


expect that he ſhould be delivered into the hands 


of his enemies. He inſtantly attempted to eſcape 
by flight, but perceived, that the ſeven private paſ- 
ſages he had made to his palace, were all ſerzed 


by the foldiers of Prufias, who defigned to make 


his court to the Romans by betraying his gueſt, 


He then cauſed the poiſon to be brought him, which 
| he had long kept by him to make uſe of upon oc- 


caſion, and holding it in his hands: © Let us de- 


ler, ſays he, the Roman people from an un- 


* eaſineſs which ſo long torments them, ſince they 


have not patience to wait for an old man's death. 
„Ihe victory w. 
= © diſarmed and betrayed, will not be much for his 


which Flaminius gains over a man 


% honour, This day alone ſhews how much the 
© Romans are degenerated. Their fathers adviſed 


“ Pyrrhus to guard againſt a traitor, who deſigned 
** to poiſon him, at the very time that Prince was 


making war upon them in the heart of Italy. 
* And now they have ſent a perſon of conſular 
5 Liv, lib, nix. n. 51. 


£6 dignity 
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cc dignity to engage Pruſias to put his friend and 
&« hoſt to death, and commit an abominable crime.” 
And then uttering imprecations againſt Pruſias, and 
calling upon the Gods, who were the guardians and 
avengers of the ſacred rites of hoſpitality, to pu- 


niſn him, he drank up the poiſon and died. 
their 
8 


Te war againſt Perſeus the laſt King of Macedon, 


Perſeus had ſucceeded his father Philip in the ? 
kingdom of Macedon, and twenty years were now i Mace 
long diſſembled ſeveral 3 
cauſes of diſcontent they had againſt Perſeus, re- 
ſolved at laſt to make war upon him, unleſs he 
gave them ſatisfaction. * This Prince had neither 
honour nor religion, and made no ſcruple to em- 
poiſon for the attain- 
ment of his ends. Blinded and corrupted by the 
flatteries of his courtiers, he thought himſelf a great 
the Romans. For 


afled ſince the peace made with Antiochus. 
F The Romans having 
ploy calumny, murder and 


ſoldier, and ca 


pable of ſubduing 


Such was the end of the two greateſt men of 4 | 
age, who both fell by the jealouſy of their ene- 
mies, and experienced the ingratitude of their coun- F - 


which reaſon, he anſwered their deputies with ſuch ce 


haughtineſs and pride, as obliged them to declare 
war againſt him upon the ſpot. Some ſmall fuc- RF 
paign ſerved only to make him 
| However he followed the 
counſel which was given him, which was to make 


ceſſes in his firſt cam 


the more adventurous. 


the beſt uſe of the advantage he had gained in a WI ; 


battle in order to obtain more favourable conditi- 


r Liv. lib. xlii. n. 2531, 


rum conſilium dare, ut ſecunda 


_ TI Hunc per omnia clandeſti- 


na graſſari ſcelera latrociniorum 


ac veneficiorum cernebant. Liv. 
lib. xlii. n. 18. | 
: Auſi ſunt quidam amico- 


fortuna in conditiones honeſtz 


pacis uteretur, potiùs quàm ſpe i 


vana erectus in caſum irrevoca- 


62. 


bilem ſe daret. Lib. xlii n. 
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; ons of peace, rather than to hazard all upon an 
conſul 


* uncertain hope. He therefore made the 
” In the council of war, 


which was held this occaſion, the Roman con- 


ae took place. The character of the ation in 


thoſe times was to ſhew great courage and mag - 

nanimity under misfortunes, whilſt they valued 
n their moderation in prof; 

rar to the King was, that he had 
, but by ſubmitting intirely to the 


diſcretion of the Roman pple, and . the 


deciſion of his fate to them. All hope of ACcom- 


modation being at an end, both fides pr for 
continuing the war. The new conſul entered 
| Macedonia and marched to attack the = ang in his 
own country. However, as the affair was of much 
longer duration than had been expected, the Ro- 
mans grew very uneaſy. 

Paulus ÆEmilius being choſen conſul, a the 
war againſt Perſeus commutted to his care, they 


| conceived better hopes, and he put himſelf into a 


condition not to deceive them. Before his d 

he thought proper to make a ſpeech to the people, 
wherein he — them not to give pat to —4 
flying reports, that ſnould be rumoured 


rienced men, who could make war in their cloſets 


at their eaſe, and if their views and ſchemes were 


not followed, were apt to cenſure the general in 
publick co and paſs ſentence upon him. 
That he 22 not refuſe to receive advice, but it 


2 muſt be from perſons that were upon the ſpot. 


When he arrived in Macedonia and drew near 


the enemy, the troops full of ardour, defired to 


_ * Pablius Licinius Craſſus. næ gerere, moderari animos in 
Romana conſtantia vicit in ſecundis. Ibid. 
Ita tum mos erat, in x Lib. xliv. n. 1, &c. 
adverſis "ow ſecundæ fortu- N. 1 | 
2 
3 


charge 
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charge them immediately, and a young officer of fre 
great merit, named Naſica, preſſed him to lay hold 
of the opportunity, and not let an enemy eſcape, * 
whoſe flights and precipitate retreats, had given ſo 
much exerciſe to his predeceſſors. He commended * 
the warmth of the young officer and the ſoldiers, 
but did not comply with their defire. The march 
had been long and painful in a very hot ſummer's Þ 
day, and the army extremely fatigued with duſt, ? 
drought, wearineſs, and the exceflive heat of the 
fun. He therefore did not judge it convenient to 
engage his troops in a battle, fatigued and exhauſt- 
ed as they were, againſt an enemy, who being freſh 
and lying ſtill were in their full force. | JF 
Some days after, they came to a battle. Pau- 
lus Emilius ſhewed all the wiſdom and courage, 
that were to be expected from ſo ee a 
commander, The long and obſtinate reſiſtance of 
the enemy, ſhewed they had not intirely degenera- ? 
ted from their antient reputation. The great ſhock * 
lay againſt the Macedonian phalanx, which was a 
kind of ſquare battalion thick ſet with pikes and 
lances, and which it was almoſt impoſlible to bre 
through; they were ſo accuſtomed to join all their 
bucklers together, and preſent a kind of iron wall 
to the enemy Paulus ÆEmilius owned afterwards, 
that this brazen rampart, and {that foreſt of pikes 
had filled him with dread and aſtoniſhment ; and 
though he put a good countenance upon it, he 
could not at firſt help feeling ſome doubts and un- 
eaſineſs upon the ſucceſs of the battle. In ſhort, 
all his firſt line being cut to pieces, the ſecond was 
diſcouraged, and began likewiſe to give way. The 
conſul perceiving, that the inequality of ground, 
obliged the phalanx to leave openings and intervals, 8 
divided his troops into plattoons, and ordered them his e 

to throw themſelves into the void places of the ix 
enemies battle, and not attack them all together in N 
N. 37—42. Plat. in vit. Emil. Pauli. I 
K-22 front, 


he Romans. 
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Front but by detachments, and at different places 
at the ſame time. This order timely given, gained 
he victory. The phalanx thus ſeparated and diſ- 
"Foined, were no longer able to ſuſtain the efforts of 
What followed was bloodſhed and 
| 3 laughter, and it is thought there fell that _ above 
Fenty five thouſand men, on the ſide of the Ma- 
redonians. | | 

E * Perſeus withdrew before the battle begun; after 
"Home vain efforts, he ſuffered himſelf to be taken 
priſoner, and ſurrendered to the conqueror ; and 


: 8 1 
9 1 op 
& 


this he did in ſo baſe and cowardly a manner, as 


drew upon him the contempt of all that ſaw it, 
Enſtead of exciting their compaſſion, as might have 
been expected in ſuch a condition. © He was car- 
Fried to Rome with his children; and ſerved to a- 
dorn the the triumph of Paulus milius. 


1era- CHAP: 

noc ET : 

vas a Reflections. 

and | 

rea I Queſtion whether the reader, when he ſees me 
heir 1 meddling with war and politicks, will not be 
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tempted to apply to me what Hannibal ſaid upon 
Xa like occaſion. 


tired to Antiochus at Epheſus, * where every body 


It was at the time when he re- 


ſtriving to entertain him agreeably, it was one day 
Propoſed to him to hear a philoſopher called Phor- 
mio, who made a great noiſe in the city, and paſ- 
ſed for a fine ſpeaker. He was ſo complaiſant as to 
go where he was defired. The philoſopher ſpoke 
upon the duties of a general of an army, and the 
rules of the art military, and made a very long dii- 


courſe. The whole audience were charmed with 


his eloquence, and Hannibal was aſked what he 


b Lib, xlv. n. 48. d Cic. lib. ii. de Orat. n. 77 


thought 
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thought of it. His anſwer, which he gave in 


Greek, was ill expreſſed in point of language, but 
full of a ſoldier-like liberty. have ſeen, ſays 


« he, many old men that wanted ſenſe and judg- 
« ment; but of all the old men that ever In, 
ce this is the moſt ſenſeleſs and injudicious. How 


extravagant indeed muſt it have been in a philoſo- 
pher, who had never ſeen either camp or army, to 


attempt to entertain an Hannibal, with precepts 
concerning the art of war? I ſhould deſerve a like 


reproach, and perhaps more juſtly too, if the re- 
flections I make were my own. But as I ſelect al- 
moſt every one of them from the moſt learned men 
of antiquity, who were ſome of them very ſkill- 3 
ful and experienced in the art of war, I think my- 

2 under the ſhadow of their great 
names, and that I may talk with them of war and 


ſelf very ſe 


politicks. 


My reflections ſhall turn upon two points. 1 9 


2-8 
"ff 


23 thron 
Porgeoi 


ay be 


erit a1 


ſhall firſt endeavour to point out the character, the 3 
virtues, and as occaſion offers, the faults alſo of 


thoſe who have had the greateſt ſhare in the events 
I have ſpoke of, ſuch as Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, 
Paulus Emilius, Antiochus, _ and Perſe 


I ſhall then endeavour to explain t 


e principles of 
the government and policy of the Romans, eſpe- 
cially in whit relates to the manner of their con- 
duct in the time of war, with reference to their ci- 


ounſel 
he ot! 


tizens, their allies, and their enemies. And for all. 


this, I cannot have a better authority, nor a ſurer 


guide than Polybius, who was an eye-witneſs of 
part of the events here treated, was familiarly ac- 
quamted with the great men who were the principal 
actors in them, ſtudied the character and conſtitu- 


tion of the Roman people with a great deal of care, 
and ſerved as a guide and maſter to Livy, whoſe 
reflections I ſhall likewiſe make great uſe of. 


ARTICLE | 
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but Y ARTICLE the FIRST. 


dg: Tze different qualifications of the perſmns ſpoke 
ſaw, I of in this third portion of Roman hiſtory. 


loſo- E here plainly ſee, that neither wealth, il- 
„ to luſtrious extraction, nor even the majeſty of 
throne, make men truly valuable; and that, how 
like xorgeous and dazzling ſoever all this vain ſplendor 
re- ay be, it is entirely obſcured and effaced by real 
t al- Inerit and ſolid virtue. What an idea does the hif- 
men fory we have related, leave us of the Princes it 
(kill- 8 peaks of ? | 


b AnTiocuvs Ming of Syria. 
and 
Without dwelling upon the other faults of this | 
I SWrince, a ſingle circumſtance may lead us into a | 
the udgment of his character. Livy ſays, that the 
ſo of irt degree of merit in a man who commands, is 
ents o be able of himſelf to act what is proper; that 
* Ihe ſecond is at leaſt to know when to follow good 

8. Mrounſel; but to be able to do neither the one nor 
es of the other, is the mark of a little mind, without 


eſpe - Wick n, reflection, or prudence. Upon this princi- 
con- i he while muſt we think of Antiochus ? He had | 
ur ci. ndertaken a war againſt the moſt powerful, war- | 


or all Alke, and ſucceſsful people in the world. Chance | 
Had brought Hannibal to his Court, the greateſt ge- | 

is of Wheral mankind had ever ſeen. In his long war 

y ac. Againſt the Romans he had given proofs of his va- 

cipal 1 | our, prudence and perfect {kill in the art of War. 


care, © Sxpe ego audivi milites, eum extremi ingenii eſſe. Lib. 

vrhoſe eum primum eſſe virum, qui Xxii. n. 29. 8 
pſe conſulat quid in rem fit ; The ſame thought occurs in 

ecundum eum, qui bene mo- Hefiod, Op. & Di. v. 291. in 

Nenti obediat: qui nec ipſe con- Herodotus, lib. vii, and in Cic. 
lere, nec alteri parere ſciat, pro Cluent. n. 84. 
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tiochus did not diſaprove this advice. But it was 
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To theſe great qualities he joined an inherent ha- 3 
tred of the Romans, and an earneſt defire of re- | 
venging himſelf upon them. How ſerviceable ® 
muſt ſuch a man have been to a Prince of the leaſt I 
judgment ? 43 bed 

2 at firſt received Hannibal with great ſicce 
joy, and paid him all the honours due to a general his la 
of ſo high a reputation. In the council of War, ever 
which he called, Hannibal perſiſted in the opinion J prods 
he had always had, that the Romans could not be 
conquered except in Italy. He ſupported his opi- 1 
nion with unanſwerable reaſons, and offered his g 
ſervice to make a deſcent in Italy, whilſt the — 
ſhould continue in Greece, to perplex the Romans : . 
with the apprehenſion of a powerful diverſion. An. 2 | he k 


repreſented to him that he ought not to rely upon 
Hannibal; that he was an exile and a Carthaginian, 
whoſe fortune or genius might ſuggeſt to him a 
thouſand different projects every day; that beſides 
the very reputation he had acquired in war, and 
which of courſe would follow him, was too great 
for a lieutenant ; that the King ought to be the ſole | 1 
head, and general; that all mens eyes and atten- | I 


tion ſhould be fix*d only upon him; whereas, was FF 
Hannibal employed, that ſtranger alone would have | IT the a 
all the glory of their good ſucceſs. = . ©: 


This was enough to turn the head of Antiochus, | | F 
It was taking him on his weak fide. A mean 11 | 
louſy, the ſign and fault of little minds, ſtifled 


every other thought and reflection in him. He no $ mue] 
no longer ſet any value upon Hannibal, nor made Rom 
any uſe of him. The event ſufficiently —4 4 Np 
the latter, and ſhewed how unfortune it is for a EF E 
Prince to lay open his heart to envy, and his ears Us 
this t. 

to the poiſonous diſcourſe of flatterers. 
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i re” Put rr and Prxszus Kings of Micoden. 


lea '} Theſe Princes, who fat upon the throne of Ma- 


eedon, which had formerly been ſo illuſtrious, 'and 
great ſucceeded ta the daminions of the old Philip and 
his ſan Alexander, two of the greateſt Princes that 
7 ever were, wretchedly ſupported the glory of their 
predeceſſors, and ſhowed that there 1s a great dif- 
2 ference between reigning and being really a King. 
Z *Philip according to Polybius had all the quali- 
= fications neceſſary in forming a great Prinee, and 
executing great deſigns. To omit tha advantages 
aof his perſon, and an air of majeſty natural ta him, 
he had a lively and diſcerning ſpirit eapable of 
greateſt things, l a ſurpriſing grace in his diſcourſe, 
and a memory which let nothing eſca ze him; a 
perfect knowledge in the art of war, with à courage 
and boldneſs that nathing could daynt. But all 
X theſe fine qualities ſoon degenerated in him, and 
gave place to the maſt exceſſive vices, inj uſtice, 
Fraud, perfidiouſneſs, cruelty and irreligion, which, 
an inſupportable tyrant to his ſubjects, ; 
= His 7 — Perſeus inherited only his faults, with 
the addition af one vice peculiar to himſelf, | mean 
a fordid and infatiable avarice. This paſſion, which 
zs che baſeſt and the moſt unworthy of a Prince, he 
IJ carried to an incredible exceſs. He ſuffered all the 
great preparations, which had been made with ſo 


s polyb. p. 329. nity of 2a King; I mean the 
4 * It was in all probability, taking pleaſure in raillery and 
= this talent that Jed him into a jeſting. Erat dicacior natura, 
AY = Which is blameable in- regem decet j & ne inter 

nare dangerous in Princes, and uns. Liv. lib. Xi. n. 44+ 
r | 
Vor. I, * Certain 


we 


much care, for the ſupport of the war againſt the 
Romans, to be laſt and ruined for fear of drawing 


quam ; 
{cria quidem riſu ſatis temper 


49 


50 


* 


with himſelf to pay in the manner agreed on. He 


ſing him with the hopes of three hundred talents, 1 every 
which he refuſed to give him at laſt, though he youn 
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certain ſums out of his coffers; 4 by that means them 


ovetthrew the hopes the Macedonians had con- ſtrive 
ceived from them. From the ſame motive, he ſelf 
ſent back twenty thouſand ſelect troops, which he vour 
called in to his aſſiſtance, but coul, not reſolve thou 


broke his word alſo with Gentius King of the Illy- | 
rians, and thought himſelf very dexterous in amu- 


might have hired with them all the forces of 'Hly- Be 
ria againſt the Romans. In which, as Plutarch he t! 
obſerves, he did not ſhew himſelf the heir and pradt 
imitator of Alexander the Great, or Philip, who that 
by conſtantly practiſing this maxim, That victory in m- 
ſhould be purchaſed with money, and not money with matte 
viddory, ſubdued almoſt all the whole world.  Wrules. 
We know what was his end. He beſought Pau- H. 
Ius Zmilius not to make him a ſpectacle to the Ro- WM obſer 
mans, 17 re him the diſgrace of being led in ciplin 
triumph; the favour be asks is in his cum power, all th 
lie the 8 meaning that he had no more maxi. 
to do than kill himſelf; an action which in the 4 
darkneſs of Paganiſm was looked upon as the proof 
of a great ſoul. He could not reſolve to as this, A 
and therefore adorned the triumph of his conque- twee 
ror, and became an object of contempt to all the 8 
ſpectators, who ſcarce thought fit to caſt their eyes Wt 
upon him. All the compaſſion fell upon his chil- 
dren, who were the more deſerving of pity, as 
their tender years did not allow them as mo to * 


fully ſenſible of their misfortune. ec It | 


n EuL ius. 


This general was the ſon of the famous Pauks | Oki 
-ZEmilius, who fell in the battle of Cannæ. He 1 
lived in an age, ſays Plutarch, that abounded with 3 


— 25 men, and took Pans to be inferior t to none of 
3 them. 


Paulus 
Nie 
d with 


one of 


9 „ 
1 
* be | 
; 


practices of divine worſhip, upon a full 


1 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
them. For the attainment of dignities, he did not 
ſtrive, as the cuſtom then was, to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf by his eloquence at the bar, or to gain the fa- 
*Fvour of the poopie by flattering condeſcenſions, 
though very capable of ſucceeding that way. He 
thought it his duty to proceed by a more honour- 
Fable and worthy method, to recommend himſelf 
Aby his valour, juſtice, and a firm adherence to 
every branch of duty, wherein he exceeded all the 
young men of his time. + Yo 95 
Being admitted into the college of the augurs, 
he thoroughly ſtudied, and reformed the ancient 


that nothing was more dangerous than innovation 
in matters of religion, and that negligence in ſmall 
; matters leads to the violation of the moſt important 
I rules. * 


: 
wh 32 £ 


He was no leſs exact and ſevere in reſtoring the 
2 obſervance of all the old regulations of military diſ- 
cipline, ſhewing himſelf terrible and inexorable to 
all thoſe who diſobeyed him, and! holding it for a 
maxim, that to conquer his enemies, was a neceſ- 
X fary conſequence of carefully forming his citizens 
under a ſtrict diſcipline. ==» | ee e 
A very long interval of time, which paſſed be- 
tween his two conſulſhips, gave him an opportu- 
Inity of applying himſelf particularly to the educa- 
Eton of his children. He put them under the care 
ef the ableſt maſters in every kind, ſparing in this 


very moderate fortune. He aſſiſted in all their ex- 
erciſes as much as the publick affairs would give 
him leave, deſigning by this means to be himſelf 
their principal maſter, and leaving fathers (how- 
ever engaged in. buſineſs) this great example, of 
looking upon the education of their children as the 
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perſuaſion, 


point for no expence, though poſſeſſed but of a 
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moſt eſſential part of their duty, and for this re- c 

fon not entirely to be truſted to the care and inte. 
ity of others. 

The great theatre, whereon the merit of Paulus 
Zmilius was diſplayed in its full luſtre, was Ma- 
cedon. When obliged to accept of the conſul. 
ſhip, he began by requiring that commiſſioners of 
ability and underſtanding ſhould be difpatched thi- 
ther, who ſhould inform him from their own know- 
ledge of the fituation of the Macedonian affairs, of t. 
the number and quality both of the Roman and the 
enemies troops by fea and land, of the tate of the 

Yrovifions, magazines and arſenals, of the diſpo- n 
tion of the allies, in a word, of every thing that Wi 
concerned the army, without it was impoffible 
to take juſt meafures. ' It was one of the im- 

rtant inſtructions, which Cambyſes King of Per- Ponce 
ba ; ave his ſon Cyrus, when he ſet out for his firſt 


pn, never to enga in any enterprize, with- i 
our ing firſt fecure of all the means and helps 9 
that were requiſite to make it ſucceed, 9 
We have already obſerved, that Naſica very 
much preſſed Paulus minus to fall upon the n 
enemy, as ſoon as he was arrived near the Mace- 
donian camp, under an apprehenſion left the enc- f. 
my ſhould « 8 7 from his purſuit. He was by i % 
means offended at the liberty which this 0 E 
took in this remonſtrance. It was a great aches —* 
with him, and he declared as much when he left 
Rome, that a commanding officer ſhould hearken 
to advice more than any man. I am far, e, v 
+ faid he to them, from Ny that generas 
* ſhould not receive advice; e — hand, 
„ am perſuaded there is We pride than Wil. 'T 
ce dom in attempting to do every thin of one“ F at t 
* own head. He therefore anſwered 79 
* Ex his bene cognitis ceria |} Xenoph. kb. i. 
in futurum conſilia capi poſſe Liv. lib. Air. n. 25. 
ratus. Liv. lib. xliv. n. 18. 
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officer in a very obliging manner. I've for- 
rea- 9 * merly, ſaid he to him, thought as you think 
mte- t, at preſent, and you alſo will one day think as I 
ö 1 do now : Experience has taught me when tis 

aulus 1 proper to engage, and when to decline fighting. 
Lou ſhall know at a proper time the reaſons of 
nful- my conduct; at preſent rely upon your gene- 
F< ral.” *Tis a pleaſure to me to quote ſuch paſ- 
ages as theſe, as they ſeem very proper to teach 
Foung perſons how to behave themſelves, and par- 
4 | my to avoid thoſe airs of infolence and pride 
towards their inferiors, in which authority and 
4 c greatneſs are often improperly made to conſiſt, 
und alſo to receive the advice that is given them 
with Lo. politeneſs, 
| | A man that has but little underſtanding 
of his own opinions, and the more ſhallow = 
Fonception, the leſs docile he is. He thinks that 
In attempting to give him advice he is reproached 
Poith the want of ability, and takes offence as if in- 
ured from another's not. ſeeming convinced, that 
* Ong higheſt in authority, he is alſo of the 
moſt diſcerning capacity. A man of a ſuperior ge- 
8 ms is in a quite different way of thinking. He 
Fnows that an expreſſion of another ſometimes 
Fives a great inſight into an affair. He is always 
9 Naly to hear whatever is propoſed, to ſet a Jul 
: Las upon all that is laid AN. him, and to com- 
pare it with his own reaſons; and in this he makes 
. underſtanding and judgment conſiſt. 

| We may obſerve in the deſcription of the bat- 
Be, which put an end to the — war, as 
3 ps has done in ſeveral places, that wiſdom 
2 Ind temper are the proper qualifications of a gene- 
Wl, eſpecially in the heat and fury of a battle, and 
| J the dor does not depend upon the hundred 


u Ibid. n. 36. An 1 Tacit. An- 
* Ne alienz ſententiæ ĩodi - nal. Lib. xv. c. 10. 
F an divorſa ac P Polyb. p. 36, 37. 
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tack it only in ſmall bodies, ſaved the Roman ar. 
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thouſand arms which make up an army, but upon 
the head of the general. Thus, we ſee in the bat: 1 
tle we are ſpeaking of, that the timely orders gi. 
ven by the general, to throw themſelves into tne 
vacant ſpaces of the Macedonian phalanx, and at- 


my, and gained the victory. It is to ſuch paſſages 
as theſe, that Polybius would have a reader be 
principally attentive ; and he rightly obſerves that 
one of the ſureſt means of obtaining perfection in 
the knowledge of the art of war, is to ſtudy the 
actions and genius of the great men who have made 
a figure in hiſtory. | 8 1 

The uſe which Paulus Emilius made of his 


of their power, grandeur and command. He took of me 
and paſling thro? the cities, placed his whole de- 
light in relieving the people, reforming diſorders, 
and diffuſing his liberality wherever he came; an 
imployment, adds the fame hiſtorian, alike bene- 
volent and glorious, and which could proceed only 8 
from a ſurprzing fund of humanity ;. Aaſuſ» woZu Rt 
aua % QiAapFpwrov. | ey I 
Upon his return from Greece, he celebrated the 

ublick games, to which he invited the people and 
Kings of Afia, and gave them a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment, ſupplying that great expence abundantly 
out of the King's treaſures, as Plutarch ſays, but &. 
deriving only from himſelf the good order obſerved 8 
in it. But what principally was admired, was his . 
politeneſs, and agreeable and engaging manner of 3 
behaviour, his care to treat every one according 
to their rank, and to oblige all, who could ſcarce 
comprehend how it was poſſible for a man that 
was qualified for ſuch reat things to make ſuch I 
figure in {mall ones. But the moſt plegiing ente YZ * 
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8 8 © | : 
upon of his magnificence was to ſee, that amidſt ſo ma- 


1 
„ 
n 


and obliging manners is heard by all mankind, that 
of merit is not ſo univerſal. *Tis not poſſible to 
I beſtow benefits upon all: his ſtock muſt be ex- 
e de. hauſted who is always giving: But goodneſs, hu- 
rders, ; manity and juſtice are perpetual and general bene- 
- > an fits, whoſe ſource is never dry, and from which 
Ino perſon whatſoever is excluded. *Tis a great 
7 advantage to have an happy genius improved by 
ſtudy and reflection, a fruitful and inexhauſtible va- 
I riety of charms and graces for all forts of men in 
every condition, and of every character. * To 
know how to apply them, to blend and diverſify. * 
them, that every one may find ſomething in them 
Evherein himſelf is concerned; to diſpence the com- 
mon marks of goodneſs and affection to all, b 
carrying an agreeable air in the countenance, which 
by a kind of mute but publick eloquence wins 
and charms whoever has to do with it; ſuch gen- 


Apud ſubjectos, apud prox- Syria. Hiſt. lib. 1. cap. 10. 
mcs, apud collegas, variis 7 Vultu, qui maximè popu- 
lecebris potens 3 ſays Tacitus, los demeretur, amabilis. Sen. 
effect ¶ Dealing of Mucianus governdr 4 de Clem. Lib. i. cap. 13. 
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We cant too 


the mouth of Paulus Elis, after His Very 1 
Which teach us how a Prince ſhould bear bad 
fortune, and What reflections we ought to make 
in great proſperity. 1 Hall here give a part of 
em. 2 
* Perfeus, when he appeared for the firſt time 
before his conqueror, threw himſelf in an humble 
poſture at his feet, and dropt feveral cowardly ex- 
* and unworthy ſupplications, Which Pau- 
W Emilius could neither fuffer nor hear, but loox- 
Hg upon him with a countenance full of forrow 
indignation: - Wretch that you are, ſays he 
« to him, why & you acquit fortune of the great- 
*r eft reproach you could throw upon her, of why 8 
ce juſtify her by fuch actions, as ſhew that you 8 
<« deferve your misfortunes, and have been un- 
e worthy of your paſt proſperity ? Why do you 
ce deprade my victory, and fully the glory of my 
* ackions, by. ſhewitg yourfelf fo mean, that the 
& Romans cannot but bluſh at their having ſuch an 
<« adverſary? Learn then, that virtue in thisfor- 
tune axtracts the reſpect of its enemies, and that 
« meanmefs of ſpirit, how fucceſsful foever it may | 
be, acquires only contempt from the Romans. pred: 
However he raiſed him up, and giving him his head. 
hand, committed him to the cuſtody of Tubero. 
He then returned to his tent with his ſons, his 
e ſons in law, and fore young officers of his ar. 
my, where, after he had reflected ſome time, with- 8 


OT ” wh 


0 Proſam Hipny. 

© be ſo fat blinded by proſperity as to ſwell with 
pride, and ſt a value upon himſelf for having 
ki 


conquered nations, ruined cities, and ſubdued 
ngdoms? Can we think, after the great exam- 
le that fortune has juſt given all ſoldiers of the 
3 conſtancy of human affairs, that there is any 
into thi and ſolid in her greateſt fa- 
tory, . vours? At what time can we flatter ourlelves 
bad that we are ſecure, fince we have frequently the 
* moſt to fear in the very moment of victory; 
* and the fatal deſtiny which overthrows one to 
day and another to morrow, in the very height 
time of joy often prepares for us the ſevereſt diſ- 
F< graces ? When a few minutes have ſufficed to 
pull down the throne of Alexander, who had 
* attained the higheſt degree of power, and ſub- 
F< jected the greateſt part of the world; and we 
now fee his ſucceſſors, who but a while ago 
X< were encompaſſed with formidable armies, re- 
F< duced to the neceſſity of receiving their bread 
every day from the hands of their enemies; 
“ ſhall we preſume to believe our good fortune 
F< conftant and durable, and ſuperior to the viciſ- 
F< fitndes of the world ? for you, my children, the 
"F< uncertainty of what the Gods prepare for us, 
and of the iſſue of a fortune that now ſmiles up- 
on us, ſhould moderate the exceſſes of joy and 
* mſolence of heart, which are the natural con- 
ſequences of victory. 2 6 
= Theſe laſt words were a kind of preſage and 
prediction of the misfortunes which hung over his 
head. In thort, of the four ſons which Paulus 
X-Emilius had, the two eldeſt, by the firſt marriage, 
named Scipio and Fabius, were adopted into other 
families; and of the two others, which were the 
hopes of his, the one died four days before his 
8 tumph, and the other three days after it. There 
Vas no perſon whatever but was inwardly affected 
vith fo mournful an accident, and let fall fome 
| - tears 
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< rals of — two children, as though ſhe meant q 


N Profane Hiſtory. 
tears at the fate of the unhappy father. Paulus | 
Emilius alone, ſuppreſſing his _ expreſſed a Ie ha 
conſtancy which made him appear ſtill greater than 
ever. He told the people, that terrified. with 
reflecting upon ſuch unheard. of ſucceſs, and ex- 
pecting ſome great reverſe of fortune, he had be- 
ſought the Gods to let it rather fall upon his fa- 
mily than oper the republick. « Fortune, added 
<< he, by placing my triumph between the fune- ® 


<« to divert herſelf with human events, fills me 
“ indeed with trouble and ſorrow, but aſcertains a 
< full ſecurity to my country, having emptied al! 
her quiver upon us. She has taken a pleaſure 3 
in expoſing the conqueror and the conquered i 
<« alike, as a ſpectacle to all mankind; with this 
e difference however, that the conquered Perſeus 
* has ſtill his children, the conqueror Paulus ZEmi- 
us none remaining. But the publick happineſs 3 
< alleviates my grief for my domeſtick misfor- 
<« tunes.“ Fabio 

Tis eaſy to judge how greatly ſuch a citizen, Y 
ſo full of love and zeal fer his country, was la- 
mented after his death. Twas then they knew 
how far he had carried the generous contempt he 
always expreſſed for riches, which might be cal- 
led his prevailing virtue. This great man, who 
was deſcended from one of the nobleſt and moſt 
antient families of Rome, deſcended of a houſe 8 
that had been honoured with the higheſt offices 
and employments. This conqueror of Macedon, | 

a who by the immenſe ſpoils which he brought 
from thence had long enriched the publick - trea- | 


| Upo! 
ſury, left no other wealth to his children, than mak 
= cv 
* Bis millies centies HS. The people of Rome were ſelf 
ærario contulit Vell. Paterc. diſcharged from all taxes till di 
Lib. i. cap. 9. This ſum might the war between Anthony and ne 
amount to five and twenty mil- Octavius. Plut, Y 
lions of the French money, 9 * 
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the ancient and moderate patrimonial eſtate which 
he had received from his anceſtors, without having 
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Sncreaſed it, ſays Plutarch, ſo much as by a 'fingle 


3 2 rachma. 


Theſe were the ſentiments of the antient Ro- 


; 3 mans: Nor was this noble diſintereſtedneſs the vir- 
tue of Paulus Amulius alone, but that of his whole 


family, and I might add, of almoſt all the 


formed, not raſhly, but upon 
_—— 1 \ 7 

Principles, 5eglyymy moore, 
upon which quality Polybius in another 


the Romans then evidently ſaw how 


den of his time. When he had made f 
of the prodigious treaſures which Perſeus had 


E ſcraped together, all the preſent he gave his ſon- 
in law Tubero was a filver cup of five ounces weight. 


Plutarch obſerves that this cup was the firſt piece 
of filver plate that came into the lian family, 


and *twas neceſſary that virtue and honour ſhould 
| introduce it at laſt, 7 75 5 


FA BIUS Maximus. 


*Polybius admirably deſcribes the character of 
Fabius in few words, when relating what he 
thought of him after the great action by which he 
vel Minucius his rival and enemy, he ſays, that 
eat an ad- 
vantage the prudence of a general and a firm and 
well grounded judgment have over the raſhneſs 
and ſenſeleſs preſumption of a meer ſoldier. What 
indeed is principally to be admired in Fabius, and 


properly conſtitutes the general, are a I fore- 


fight, profound reaſoning, a plan purſued, a deſign 
| xed and certain 
2 NνE)9 vue Ne, 
5 place 
makes the ſucceſs of great actions to depend; tav 

g 19 rig Tegrly pole g; and which Fabius him- 
ſelf ſays ought to be the prevailing virtue in a ge- 


3 neral, ; propediem effetturum, ut ſciant homines, bono 


2 Liv. lib, xxii. n. 25. 


2 Pag. 255. 
Bs 1mpe- 


Pag. 551. 
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imperatori baud magni fortunam momentr Ae, men | 
To this firſt virtue Fabius added a ſecond Gil n 
more peculiar to him, which was a firm —_— A em 
to the reſolution he had once taken upon good 
reaſons, a conſtancy. which no future kt 5h was 
capable of ſhaking, Avar jos toc. And Plutarch Þ 
expreſſes himſelf almoſt in the ſame terms, by fay- i 
ing, that Fabius conftantly perſifted in his firſt de. nent : 
figns and reſolutions, nor could any thing alter his ne f 
ſteadineſs. Hannibal, who was a good judge of 
merit and nuhtary kno „ ſoon did juſtice to 
Fabius, and began to fear, ſays Livy, when he 
ſaw that the Romans had ſent a general againſt 
him, who made war not by accident, but by princi- 
ple and rule; qui bellum ratione non fortuna pereret. 
To comprehend aright the prudence of Fabius, 
we muſt take a view of the condition of the two 
——— — had twice beaten the Romans. 
troops, full of ardour and courage, were eaper 
for battle. They were in an enemy's jr 2 
want of money and proviſions, their numbers daily 


— * and all communication with Carthage 
cut off, in that they could fave no ſupplies from 


thence. And thus their onl refuge lay in victory. 
As for the Romans, 3 
almoſt entirely diſcouraged them, and they were 
afraid to look the Carthaginians in the face. o 
lead them to battle in this diſpoſition, was in effect 
to carry them to ſlaughter. It was neceſſary by 4 
flight ſkirmiſhes to diſpel their fears gradually, to 
reſtore their courage, to fill them with confidence, 
and enable them to ſupport their antient reputation. 
Beſides they wanted wats ne ons nor 
troops, and had ſupplies of e ready at 
the proper times. And this ano thing A wiſe Ini 
reſolution of not hazarding à battle, * p- 
voi 95 ond od we VEVEXNCe = 
Lib. xxii. u. 23. 
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But what ſteadinefs of foul had he not occaſion 
for in perſevering conftantly in this refolution ! His 
3 nemies make a jeſt of him, his own officers and 


. 4 Pldiers infult him, Rome in general declares a- 
good | inſt him, by making the general of his horſe equal 
= Fo him in authority in an unprecedented manner. 
ay. et all does not move him. continues firm as 


1 ite. Thoſe railleries, inſults and injurious treat- 


_ nent are no arguments, nor make any alteration in 
6 of She ſituation of affairs; and before he changes his 


Plan he muſt be convinced by reaſon ; n 550g, 


52 „ FThe ſucceſs fully juſtifted his conduct The juſ- 
_ 1 Mice his citizens and his very enemies afterwards 
Sn | him, was a fafficient recompence for all the 
IC of teports they had vented againft him.” And by con- 
re! enting to pals but a ſmall time for a coward, he 
| n__ has deſerved to be confidered by all ſucceeding 


Mines, as the wifeſt and moſt prudent general that 
Rome ever produced. 


eager Thus he made good the truth of what Livy ſays 
> 1 on another occaſion, that a feaſonable conte 
) = 5 glory is repaid with ufury and advantage. Spre- 


1 55 temp + loria etiam cummlatior rait. 
0 But 5 think moſt admirable in Fybius 3 8, 


ai 3 : The noble En generous manner of his behaviour to- 
; Poards a declared enemy, from whom he had re- 
un teived the moſt ſenſible affront; An action 


133 as Plutarcli e and — valour, 
prudence, and nefs were equal a 
ie mi ht have E Vinci erh ae 
Into which his own raftinefs had engaped him, and 
Have puniſhed him by the hands of his enemies 
for Avg affront he had — from him. Theſe 
would have been the ſentiments of a little genius 
nd a mean foul. Fabius flies to the aſſiſtance of 
as rival, and extricates him from his danger. Let 
rs phi ns the plor which Fabius acquired by this 
re 
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lick, the . pleaſure of ſeeing his enemy at his feet, 
acknowledging. his fault, and the whole army ſa- i 
luting him their deliverer and father, with the 
baſe and ſhameful ſatisfaction of a revengeful per- por ni 
ſon, who facrifices every thing, and even the pub- Þ® 
lick, to his reſentment. | 
The conduct of Fabius towards Scipio does not i: 
appear ſo blameleſs and noble; and it is difficult to 
acquit his conſtant oppoſition to the deſign that 
young Roman had formed of carrying the war into 
Africa from all mixture of jealouſy. There is rea- 
fon to believe, ſays Plutarch, that he firſt oppoſed 
Scipio through an exceſs of prudence and precau- 
tion, as. being alarmed at the danger, to which he 
thought the republick was likely to be expoſed ; i 
but that afterwards he too obſtinately perſiſted in it, 
and went farther than he ought, inſtigated by an im- 
moderate emulation to check the glory and great- re et 
neſs of a young general that gave him umbrage. | 
There are ſeveral reaſons to believe, that Fabius 
in this diſpute acted more from paſſion than reaſon. i 
He had at firſt uſed his utmoſt endeavours to en- 
ge Craſſus, the collegue of Scipio in the conſul- 
ſhip, to inſiſt upon his right of taking the provin- 
ces by lot, according to the cuſtom; not volunta - 
rily to give up to Scipio the command of the army 
in Sicily, and to be in readineſs to paſs himſelf into 
Africa, if it ſhould be at laſt judged convenient. 
Not being able to ſucceed in this rſt attempt, he 
employed all his intereſt to prevent the funds ne- MW: 


4:45 
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feet, 
7 * dius was ſtill the ſame, and he was not aſhamed 
to demand that a ſucceſſor might be ſent him, and 
"For no other reaſon, ſays Plutarch, but this, That 
+ was dangerous to confide matters of ſuch conſequence 
Fo the fortune of a fingle man, and that it was diffi- 
ul, for one and the ſame general to be always alike 
ut to Mſacceſsful. 8 
lt cannot be denied but Fabius was one of the 
- into reateſt men that the Roman republick ever pro- 
3 rea- fuced, but theſe inſtances of jealouſy and envy 
poſed Againſt the infant glory of a young warriour of 
uch hopes, are a blot in his reputation, and a ſen- 
ible proof of what we have elſewhere advanced, 
that nothing is more rare, nor at the ſame time more 
heroick than to behold unmoved, or even with joy 
the glorious actions and good ſucceſſes of ſuch as 
re engaged in the ſame purſuits with our ſelves. 
A much greater degree of virtue was neceſſary in 
Fabius to defend himſelf againſt being jealous of a 
merit that might eclipſe his own, than was neceſ- 
ſary in the caſe of Minucius for behaving with mo- 
eration towards his rival, over whom he found 
Ihe had every advantage in point of merit. 


HANNIBAL and SCIPIO. 


I have thought proper to join theſe two great 
Innen, and once more engage them in a war with 
ach other, becauſe as both of them had virtues 
rhich were very much alike, by thus viewing them 
In the fame light, it will be more eaſy to come at 
im be- the knowledge of their characters, and to judge 
rhich of the two deſerves the preference. I do 
ot attempt however to make an exact compariſon 
between them, but only to ſet down the princi 
eircumſtances relating to both. In this parallel 1 
paſſing hall examine their military, moral and political vir- 
4 Rs ** tues; 


und victories, the language and conduct of Fa- 
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tues; chs which forms the graz general, vu th 


1 Military Virtues, 9 
1. Extent of mind fo forming aud executing great F | 


in with this quality, 3 properly 1 | Þ 

1 that which makes great men, and ni 3 
lay: eſt ſhare in the ſucceſs of affairs; it is wha 3 
y 


ith 
. 


bius calls, as I have already abſeryed, © 6 1 
Ain. = wgors2@" It conſiſts in having grea 
views 3 a plan at a diſtance; in pro-. 
poſing an — and Aen. which is er out o is ow 
fight z in taking all the meaſures, and r 3 
the means neceſſary to make it i 3 
knowing when to ſeize favourable — which 
are always on the wing, and never return; in in. 
troducing into this ſcheme even ſudden and un. 
5 — in a orgs in —— ng all oo IF 
may happen, in watching every thing without 
embarraſſed or diſcancerted by any even. 
For as the ſame * Polybius obſerves, the cancur 
rence of all the wiſeſt meaſures that can be con. 
certed and executed, is ſcarce ſufficient to make: 
deſign ſucceed ; whereas the omiſſion of one ung 9 
circumſtance, bow {light ſoever it may appear, * 
often enough to prevent its ſucceſs. | = 
Such was the character of Hannibal and Scipio S 
Both formed great | Proj . | 


vaſt extent, — le 3 4 | 
the ſtrongeſt 9 but alone der coal adde 13 
Hannibal diſcerned from the begining of t 
war that the only means of c the Rome © 
was b — them in their own 2 7 
diſpoſed of every thing that was neceſſary at ail I 
tance for the carrying an this great 1 
551. - Peg. pon, 
3 


$07. 
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d that Worefaw every difficulty, and every obſtacle. The 
paſſage of the Alps was no ſtop to his progreſs. So 
"Wiſe a commander, as © Polybius obſerves, would 
"Have been careful not to have engaged himſelf fo 
Ar, if he had not been before aſſured that thoſe 
FHountains were not impracticable. The ſucceſs 
Inſwered his views; and we know with what ra- 
idity he carried; on his conqueſts, and how near 
Nome was brought to her deſtruction, 
Scipio formed a deſign, which ſeemed no leſs 
t old, but met with a better ſuceeſs ; and this was 
fall upon the Africans in Africa itſelf. How 
Hany obſtacles ſeemed to oppoſe the purſuit of this 
Project? Was it not natural, ſaid they, to defend 
is own country before he attacked that of the ene- 
& Ry, and to ſecure peace in Italy, before the war 
as carried into Africa? What refuge would the 
Wai gmpire have left, if the conqueror Hannibal ſhould 
arch againſt Rome? Would there then be time 
un. p recal the conſul to their aſſiſtance? What would 
ecome of Scipio and his army, if he loſt the bat- 
uu e? And what might not be apprehended from the 
Farthaginians and their allies, united together and 
"ZWghting for their liberties, in the fight of their 
- Fives, their children, and their country? Theſe 
Pere the reflections of Fabius, which appeared ver 
e Jlauſible, but did not ſtop Scipio; and the ſucceſs 
ar, 5 the enterprize ſhewed laffcientiy with what wiſ⸗ 
m it had. been formed, and with what ability 
Scipio, nducted; and it was viſible that in all the actions 
this great man, there was nothing which aroſe 
m chance, but all was the effect of that ſolid 
soning and conſummate prudence, which diſtin- 
iin the conduct of the great captain from the 
ual ſucceſſes of the meer ſoldier. | 
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ſtacle on the enemy's part, are a proof 
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II. Profound ſecrecy. III. 


One of the moſt certain means to make an enter- FF 
prize ſucceed is ſecrecy 3 and * Polybius requires It! 
that a general ſhould he ſo impenetrable upon this of th 


article, that not only friendſhip, and the moſt in- quain 
timate familiarity ſhould never be able to draw an WW comr 


indiſcreet word from him, but that it ſhould not be take 


even poſſible for the moſt ſubtile curioſity to diſco- us, i 
ver any thing of what he has in his mind, either in mance 
his countenance or his manner of behaviour. X miſca 

The ſiege of Carthagena was the firſt enterprize fectio 
of Scipio in Spain, and in a manner the firſt ſtep Ml atten: 
to all his other conqueſts. He ſpoke of it only to one « 
Lzlius, and intruſted him with it only, becauſe it of T 
was abſolutely neceſſary. It could be likewiſe only ſed in 
by filence and a profound ſecrecy, that another en- Paul 
terprize ſucceeded of ſtill greater importance, as it | 


ſoon 
drew along with it the conqueſt of Africa, which two 
was when Scipio burnt the two camps by night, and diſcor 
cut in pieces both the armies of the ene. his a 
The frequent ſucceſſes which Hannibal had in WM Varr, 
laying ambuſcades for the Romans, and thereby de- him 
ſtroying ſo many generals with their beſt troops, in ¶ follo 
concealing his marches from them, in ſurprizing T 
them by unforeſeen attacks, in removing from one ciplir 
art of Italy to another, without ny any ob- thou 
of the pro- 
found ſecrecy with which he concerted and execu- 
ted all his enterprizes. Subtilty, refined diſguiſe, 
and ſtratagem were his prevailing talents, and all 
this could not ſucceed but by an impenetrable - | 
EF: 49%. 
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III. To know well the charafter of the generals 
againſt whom one is to engage. 


Iti is a great piece 5 ſkill, and an important 
F the knowledge of war, to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the character of the generals who 
command the enemy's army, and to know how to 
take advantage of their faults. For, ſays Polybi- 
us, it is either the ignorance or negligence of com- 
i manders which makes the generality of enterprizes 
q miſcarry. Hannibal poſſeſſed this ſcience. to per- 
fection, and it may be truly ſaid that his continual 
attention to the genius of the Roman generals was 
one of the principal cauſes which gained the battles 
of Trebia and Thraſimene. He knew all that paſ- 
ſed in the enemy's camp, as well as in his own. When 
Paulus and Varro were ſent againſt him, he was 
2X ſoon informed of the different character of thoſe 
two commanders, and of their diviſions, diſſimiles 
diſcordeſaue imperitare ; and he did not fail to make 


his advantage of the eagerneſs and impetuoſity of 


Varro, by laying baits for his raſnneſs, in ſufferin 2 

him to gain ſome ſlight advantages, which were 
followed by the famous overthrow at Cannæ. 

The Information Scipio had of the want of dif- 
N cipline in the enemy's camps, inſpired him with the 
thought of ſetting fire to them by night; the ſuc- 
ceſs of which enterprize was followed with the con- 


queſt of Africa. Hec relata Scipionis ſpem fece- 


rant caſtra hoſtium per occafionem incendendi. 


„ * Omnia ei hoſtium haud apud hoſtes agebantur, eum fal- 
ſecus, quàm ſua, nota erant. lebat. Ibid. n. 28. | 
= | Liv. lib. xxii. n. 41. d 


Nee vn corum, que. 
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together, which puts them in motion, or keeps 


bal's merit in this point, ſeems far ſuperior to 
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LH REP) | 
Military diſcipline is in a manner the ſoul of the introd 


army, which connects and unites all the parts of it army. 


IV. To keep up an exact diſcipline in the army. 


them at reſt, as there is occaſion, which points out 
and diſtributes to each their proper functions, and he no! 
contains them all within the bounds of duty. Y 

It is allowed, that our two generals excelled in 


-. 


this particular; but it muſt be owned that Hanni. 


Scipio's. Thus it has always been looked upon 

as a maſter- piece in the art of war, that Hannibal, 
during his fixteen years war in a foreign land, at 
ſuch a' diſtance from his own country, with ſuch 

various ſucceſs, at the head of an army made up. 
not of Carthaginians, but a confuſed body of ſeve- 
ral nations, who were neither united by cuſtoms, 
language, habits, arms, ceremonies, or ſacrifices, 
and had even very different objects of worſhip ; 
that Hannibal, I ſay, ſhould have ſo united them 

together, that there never aroſe any ſedition, either 
among themſelves: or againſt him, though proviſi- 8 
ons were frequently wanting, and their pay often 
delayed. How neceſſary was it for a ſtrict diſcipline 

to be firmly eſtabliſhed, and inviolably obſerved 
among the troops, to obtain this effect? | = 


V. To live after a plain, modeſt, frugal and labori- 8 
| ous manner. 1 xz 
It is a very ill taſte, and argues little elevation of 
mind, to. make the grandeur of an officer or a ge- 
neral, conſiſt in the magmificence of his. equipage, | 
furniture, dreſs, or table. How is it poſſible for 
ſuch trifles to become military virtues ? What ell: 8 
do they require beſides great riches? And are thoſ 
U Liv. I. 28. n. 12. 2B 
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riches always the rewards of merit, and the fruit of 
virtue? It is a ſhame to reaſon and good ſenſe, it 
y. Rs a diſgrace to ſo warlike a people as we are, to 
copy the manners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, by 
f the introducing the luxury of cities into the camp and 
of it army. May not an officer or commander better 
ceeps ſemploy the time, care and expence, which all this 
s out Wpparatus neceſſarily draws along with it, and does 
and he not owe them to his country? Commanders of 
"Fold thought and acted in a very different manner. 
ed in Livy gives Hannibal an encomwm which Tam 


1 


Dr to fat. There was no labour, ſays he, ſufficient to 
upon F< fatigue his body or fink his ſpirits. He ſuppor- 
nibal, ted heat and cold equally. He eat and drank 
d, at out of neceſſity and want, and not out of plea- 
ſuch “ ſure. He had no ſet hour of going to reſt, but 
took that time for ſleep which was unemployed 
nin buſineſs ; neither was it ſuborned by filence, 
or the ſoftneſs of his couch. He often lay upon 
ifices, the ground, wrapt up in a ſoldier's coat, amidſt 
ſhip ; the centinels and guard. He was diſtinguiſhed 
them from his equals, not by a greater magnificence 
either of dreſs, but by better horſes and arms. 
oviſi- PFolybius, after commending Scipio for the ſhin- 
often Ing des which oO * in wr ſuch as 
ipline W's liberality, ificence an tneſs of ſoul, 
ee ads, 8 knew 3 no 
es admired in him * his ſober and frugal life, which 
pabled him to apply himſelf wholly to publick 
ori. uſineſs. He was not very nice about his apparel, 
was manly and . and very ſuitable to his 
erſon which was tall and majeftick. ' Præterquam 
apte natura multa majeſtas inerat, adornabat pro- 
ia Cæſaries babituſque corporis non cultus mundi- 
s, ſed virilis vere ac militaris. What ® Seneca 


| Ap "AYXives, A0 m1, 66% | Liv. lib. xxviii. n. 35+ 
Aung Ty} 70 myorsÞÞ irera- = Senec, Epiſt. 86, 


0 Polyb. p. 577. 1 wp 
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LY 


at the head of his troc 


It is by leading a ſober and Sight life in this man- 3 
ner, that generals are enabled to diſcharge that part 
of their duty, which * Cambyſes ſo carefully recom- Wt 
mends to his ſon Cyrus, as extremely proper to en- J * 
courage the troops, and make _ love their of. 


relates of the aagucky of his baths and his coun- 3 


houſe, ſhews'us what he was in the camp, and 


ficers, and that is to ſet an example of labour to 


the ſoldiers, by ſupporting like them, and even 
more than they, cold, heat, and fatigue ; wherein 
o he ſays, the difference will always be very rear AY 
between the general and the ſoldier, as the labour I 
of the laſt are attended only with travel and pain, 
whereas the other in being expoſed a ſpectacle to 1 


the eyes of the whole army, gains by it both honour 


and glory; motives that very pinch take off from | 
the weight of the fatigue and render it lighter. T 
Scipio, however, was no enemy to diſcreet and 

? Livy, ſpeaking of the ho- 

nourable reception King Philip gave him, when 
he paſſed with his brother through his dominions, 


well tempered mirth. 


in their march againſt Antiochus, obſerves that 


Scipio was very much pleaſed with it, and admired 1 
the graceful and inſinuating manners with which | 
the King of Macedon improved his entertainment: 1 
Qualities, adds Livy, which this illuſtrious Ro- 
man, who was in other reſpects ſo great, very much 


eſteemed, provided they did not degenerate into '" g | 


pomp and luxury. 


n Xenophon. in Cyrop. lib. 1. 
© Ttaque ſemper Africanus 
( the ſecond Scipio) Socraticum 
Xenophontem | in manibus ha- 
bebat: cujus imprimis lauda- 
bat illud, quòd diceret, eoſdem 


labores non eſſe æquè graves 


imperatori & militi, quod ipſe 


honos laborem leviorem face - 
Cic. lib. ii. 


ret imperatorum. 


Tuſc. Quæſt. n. 62. 


P Venientes regio apparatu 
accepit, & proſecutus eſt Rex. 
Multa in eo & dexteritas & hu - 


: O 
manitas viſa, quæ commenda - f. 
bilia apud * erant 3 | 25 
virum, ſicut ad cetera, egre- att] 
gium, ita a comitate, quz fine fon ; 
luxuria eſſet, non averſum. Liv. 
lib. XXXVIL n. 7. 71 
21 
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COUN- = OO: 

„ and VI. To know equally how to employ force and 
= : ſtratagem. 

man- 3 | 1 . . ry = 

t part ¶ lt is a juſt obſervation of Polybius, that in matter 


8 


"= 


com. pf war fineſſe and ſtratagem are often more ſervice- 
0 en- ble than open force and declared deſigns. | 
ir of. This was Hannibal's excellency. In all his acti- 
Dur to ons, enterprizes and battles, dexterity and cunnin 
even had ever the greateſt ſhare. * The manner in which 
in ie deceived the wiſeſt and moſt conſiderate officer 
hat was ſent againſt him, by ſetting fire to the 
Mraw that was tied round the horns of two thou- 
and oxen, to extricate himſelf from a falſe ſtep he 
had taken, may ſuffice alone to ſhew how dexterous 
ZHannibal was in the Science of ftratagems. * Sci- 
pio was no leſs acquainted with it; as we may learn 
from the circumſtance) of his ſetting fire to the two 
amps of the enemy in Africa. 


| VII. Never to hazard his perſon without a neceſſity. 


X * Polybius lays it down as an eſſential and capital 
maxim for a commanding officer, that he ſhould 
never expoſe his perſon, when the action is not ge- 
nent: neral and deciſive, and that even then he ſhould 
Ro- Keep at as great a diſtance from danger as poſſible. 
le confirms this maxim by the contrary example 
ef Marcellus, whoſe rafh bravery, which ill ſuited 
general of his age and experience, coſt him his 
paratu life, and had like to have ruined the republick. 
XxX 195 this occaſion he obſerves that Hannibal, 
ho, without doubt, can never be ſuſpected of 
fear, and too great a fondneſs for life, in all his 


battles was ever careful of the ſecurity of his per- 
8 fon; and he makes the ſame remark of Scipio, 


? Liv, lib. xxii, n. 16, 17. r Pag. 603. 
3 Lib, xxx. n. 3,—6. : Pag. 587. 


who in the ſiege of Carthagena was obliged to act 3 
in perſon, — . 
he did it with the utmoſt prudence and circum. "i 
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It were neceſſary to be a profeſſed ſoldier to 
point out, in the different engagements of Hanni. 
bal and Scipio, their ability, addreſs, and preſence | 
of mind, their watchfulneſs to make an advantage M8 atta 
of all the motions of the enemy, of all the ſud - 
den occaſions offered by chance, of all the circum- '* 
ſtances of time and place, and, in a word, of al! 
that might contribute to the victory. I am very Doe 
ſenſible that a ſoldier muſt take a great deal of 
pleaſure in reading the deſcription in good authors iſ 
of thoſe famous battles which have decided the fate 
of the uniyerſe, as well as the reputation of the 

at captains of antiquity ; and that to ſtudy un- 
der ſuch maſters, and be able to improve as wel! 
from their faults, as their good qualities, is a great 
means of attaining perfection in the art of war. 
But ſuch reflections are beyond my power, and do 
not properly belong to me. I 
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0 ugh 3 IX. To have the talent of ſpeaking and conciliating 


cum. others to his purpoſes with addreſs, 


tween # l place this quality amongſt the military virtues, 

or becauſe a general ſhould tranſcend in every thing 
and the tongue, no leſs than the head and hand, 
zs often a neceſſary inſtrument for the diſcharging 
his duty as he ought. *Tis one of the things which 
Hannibal admired moſt in Pyrrhus. * Artem etiam 
conciliandi fibi homines miram habuiſſe., And he 
makes this talent equal to the perfe& knowledge 
in the art of war, by which Pyrrhus was moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed. Y 


as hiſtorians ' have preſerved them, they both ex- 


of their own eloquence. Some very ingenious re- 


partees of Hannibal, which hiſtory has handed 
down to us, ſhew that he had an excellent wit, 
and that nature alone wrought in him what others 
attain by art and ſtudy. As to Scipio, he had a 
mind better improved, and though his age was 
not altogether ſo polite as that of the ſecond Scipio 
Africanus, yet his intimate acquaintance with the 
poet Ennius, with whom he choſe to lie buried in 
done common grave, gives us reaſon to believe 
that he did not want a taſte for polite learning. 
However, Livy obſerves, that upon his arrival in 
Spain to take upon him the command of the 
2 in the firſt audience he gave the deputies 
of the province, he ſpoke with a certain air of 


5 
oQ 
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time with ſo much ſimplicity and perſuaſion, that 
without letting drop one ſingle expreſſion that had 
be leaſt tincture of haughtineſs and pride, he im- 
meſdiately calmed the fears of all thoſe, whom the 

Liv. hb, XV. n. 14 Lib. xxvi. n. 19. 


To judge of our two generals by their ſpeeches, 


celled in the talent of ſpeaking. But I queſtion 
whether thoſe hiſtorians have not lent them a little 


grandeur commanding reſpect, and at the ſame 


view 
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view of the paſt ills had kept under terror and 


diſquietude. ” Upon another occaſion, when Sci- 
Pio had an interview with Aſdrubal, in the apart- 
ment of Syphax, the ſame hiſtorian obſerves, that 
Scipio could wind and turn them as he pleaſed, 
with ſo much dexterity, that he alike charmed his 
hoſt and his enemy with the force and turns of his 


eloquence. And the Carthaginian afterwards owned 


that this particular diſcourſe had given him a much 
higher idea of Scipio than all his victories and con- 
queſts, and that he did not queſtion but Syphax 
and his kingdom were already in the power of the 
Romans, ſuch art and ability had Scipio to draw 
over others to his party. One fingle fact like this 
is a ſufficient proof how uſeful it is to. perſons 
defigned for the army, carefully to cultivate the 
art of — z and *tis difficult to comprehend, 
why o who in other reſpects have great 
talents for war, ſhould ſometimes ſeem to be 


aſhamed of knowing any thing more than their 


own profeſſion. 
| The concluſion. 


It would be proper here to give a judgmen 

whether Hannibal, — Scipio aud mad fn mili- 

virtues. But ſuch a deciſion is beyond my abi- 
lity. I have heard ſay, that in the opinion of good 
judges, Hannibal was the moſt conſummate general 
that ever was in the knowledge of war; and that 
the Romans attained perfection in his ſchool after 
having ſerved their firſt apprenticeſhip againſt 
Pyrrhus. It muſt be owned, no general ever ſuc- 


ceeded better in the choice of ground for drawing 


up an army, or in putting his troops upon the ſer- 


vices for which they were moſt ſuited, or in lay- 
ing an ambuſcade, or providing a remedy under 


miafortune, or in maintaining diſcipline among ſo 


L Lib. xxvilic n. 18. : | 
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cruits of his foot, and all the neceſſa 
for maintaining a heavy war in a diſtant country, 
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different nations. 


man He drew from himſelf 


alone, the ſubſiſtence of his troops, the pay of his 


ſoldiers, the remounting of his cavalry, the re- 
ammunition 


againſt a powerful enemy, for the ſpace of ſixteen 
ſucceſſive years, and in ſpight of a powerful faction 
at home, which refuſed him every thing, and 
croſs'd him in all his enterprizes. Thus he ma 
certainly be called a great general, — 
I own too, that in making a juſt compariſon of 


"X Hannibal's defign with Scipio's, the deſign of Han- 
2X nibal muſt be allowed to be more bold, hazardous, 


difficult and deftitute of all reſources. He was 
obliged to march through Gaul, which he was to 
look upon as an enemy's country, to paſs the Alps 


3 | which had been thought unſurmountable by any 
bother, to fix the theatre of the war in the midſt 


of an enemy's country, and in the very boſom of 
Italy, where he had no ftrong places, no maga- 
Zines, no certainty of ſuccour, nor any hopes of 
retreat. Add to this that he attacked the Romans 
at the time of their greateſt vigour, when their 
troops quite freſh and animated with the ſucceſs of 
the preceding war, were full of counge and con- 
fidence. As for Scipio, he had but a ſhort paſſage 
to make from Sicily into Africa. He had a power- 
ful fleet, and was maſter at ſea. He kept up a 
free communication with Sicily, from whence he 
was ſupplied with his ammunition and proviſion 
whenever he pleaſed. He attacked the Carthagini- 
ans at the cloſe of a war, wherein they had ſuffer- 
ed great loſſes, at a time when their power was al- 
ready upon the decline, and they began to be ex- 
hauſted of money, men and courage; 


pho Sar- 
dinia and Sicily had been taken from them, and 


they could no longer make any diverſion there 
againſt the Romans. Aſdrubal's army was lately 


cut to pieces, and Hannibals was extremely m"_ 
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ned by ſeveral ſhocks it had received, and an al. 


moſt general want of neceſſaries. All theſe cir- 
cumſtances ſeem to give Hannibal a great advan- 
tage over Scipio. . 

But there are two difficulties ſtill to be got over, 
tue one drawn from the generals he conquered, 
and the other from the faults he committed. 

May not the victories which have rendred the 
name of Hannibal ſo famous, be properly faid to 
be as much owing to the imprudence and raſhneſs 


of the Roman generals, as to his own valour and A 


wiſdom ? When they ſent a Fabius againſt him, 
and then a Scipio, the firſt put a ſtop to his pro- 
reſs, and the other overcame him. 

The two faults which Hannibal committed in 
not marching immediately to Rome after the bat- 
tle of Cannz, and ſuffering his ſoldiers to be cor- 
rupted and enervated at Capua, are likewiſe ſup- 

ſed to take off very much from his reputation. 
For theſe faults may be reckoned eſſential, deciſive 
and irreparable, and both of them contrary to the 
principal quality of a general, which is capacity and 
judgment. As for Scipio, I do not know, that 
during the whole time he commanded the Roman 
army, he was chargeable with any thing like this. 


I do not therefore wonder, that Hannibal in the * 


judgment he gave of the moſt accompliſhed gene- 
rals, after having aſſigned the third place to him- 
ſelf after Alexander and Pyrrhus, and Scipio aſk- 
ing him what would he fay then if he had con- 
quered him? I do not wonder that he ſhould re- 
ply, I would then have taken place of Alex- 
ander and Pyrrhus, and of all the generals that 
<< have ever been. A fine flattering encomium 
in favour of Scipio, whom. he diſtinguiſhed from 


* Et perplexum Punico aſtu ratorum velut inzftimabilem 
reſponſum, & improviſum aſ- ſecreviſſet. Liv. lib. xxxv. n. 
ſentationis genus  Scipionem 14. | 
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cir- every other commander, as being ſuperior to them 
van- all, and not proper to be brought into compariſon 
= with any. | 


red, F. II. Moral and civil virtues, 
the Here Scipio triumphs, whoſe goodneſs, mild- 
1 to MF neſs, moderation, eure juſtice, chaſtity, and 
meſs religion are juſtly boaſted of. Here, I ſay, we have 
and his triumph, or rather the triumph of virtue, 
him, which is by far preferable to all the victories, con- 
pro- ueſts and dignities in the world. Tis the beauti- 
| expreffion of Livy, when ſpeaking of the de- 
d in liberation of the ſenate, that was aſſembled to de- 
bat-⸗ termine which of the Romans was the man of the 
cor- greateſt probity. ? Haud parvæ rei judicium ſena- 
ſup- lum tenebat, qui vir optimus in civitate eſſet. Veram 
tion. certe victoriam ejus rei fibi quiſque mallet quam ulla 
oy 3 12 bonoreſve ſuffragio ſeu patrum ſeu plebis de- 
the latos. | 
and | The reader will not much heſitate here, in whoſe 
that M8 favour he ought to declare, eſpecially if he con- 
man ſiults the frightful deſcription which Livy has left 
iis. us of Hannibal. His great virtues, ſays this 
the hiſtorian, after he had given an encomium of 
2ne- * him, were equalled by moſt enormous vices ; 
um- inhuman cruelty, a more than Carthaginian per- 
aſk- «* fidy, no regard for truth, nor any reverence for 
on- * what was moſt facred. He had no fear of the 
re- Gods, no reſpect for oaths, nor any religion. 
lex- Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia vitia æquabant; 
that nhumana crudelitas, perfidia pluſquam Punica, nibil 
um veri, nibul ſandti; nullus deum metus, nullum jusju- 
om randum, nulla religiog. 
Me have here a ſtrange portrait, but I queſtion 
_ whether- truly copied after nature, and whether 


prejudice has not in ſome meaſure drawn it in too 
black colours. For the Romans in general may bg 
= 7 Liv. lib, axix. n. 14 2 Liv. lib. Ai. n. 4. 
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ſuſpected of not r the juſtice to Hannibal that 3 
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was due to him, and of ſaying a great many ill 


things of him, becauſe he did a great many to Gods 
them. Neither Polybius nor Plutarch, who have ſome 
frequent occaſion to ſpeak of Hannibal, charge him treat 
with the horrid vices that Livy imputes to him. to th 
The very facts related by Livy contradi& the cha- he e- 
racer he has given of him. To take notice only prote 
of one ſingle imputation, Nullus deiim metus, nulla be in 
religio, there is proof to the contrary. Before he pitali 
ſet out from Spain he took a journey to Cadiz to like 
diſcharge the vows he had made to en and relig 
made new ones to him, in caſe that God would ſame 
favour his enterprize. * Annibal Gades profettus, WM neſs 
Herculi vota exſolvit, noviſque ſe obligat votis, fi he e 
cetera proſperè eveniſſent. Is this ſtep like the pro- with 
ceedings of a man without religion, or the fear of MF ſhall 
the Gods? What could oblige him to leave his army gene 
to undertake ſo tedious a pilgrimage ? If it was virti 
hypocriſy to impoſe upon a ſuperſtitious people, it of t 
would have been more advantageous, to him to 
have put on this maſk of religion in the ſight of 
all his troops aſſembled together, as the Romans 
did in the luftrations of their armies. * Preſently WR 1 
after Hannibal has a viſion, which he believes ſent df 1 
from the Gods, to declare to him what was to hap- able 
pen, and the event of his enterprize. He lay ſe- whi 
veral years near the rich temple of Juno Lacinia, don 
and not only took nothing from it in the moſt h 
preſſing neceſſities of his army, but was alſo ſo Aan 
careful of it, tho? it ſtood without the town, that hin 
none of the ſoldiers ever ſtole any thing from it; this 
and even left there a magnificent monument before of 
his departure out of Italy. He paid the ſame re- pre 
ſpect to all other temples; and we no where read, tha 
* as I remember, that his troops ever plundered a 
any in the confuſion of a war, diverlitied by ſo 0 
: * Liv. lib. xxi. n. 21. Ib. n. 22. Lib. xxviii. n. 46. * 
3 CE . many _ 
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3 many events. He evidently acknowledged the 
power of the Deity, when he declared that the 


| J s Gods ſometimes took from him the inclination, and 
ſometimes the power of taking Rome. In the 
treaty he made with Philip, having firſt appealed 


bo the Gods as witneſſes, he plainly declares that 
he expected all the ſucceſs of his arms from their 


bene fps laſtly, when he comes to dye, 


e invokes all the Gods, who are revengers of hoſ- 
pitality. All theſe facts, and ſeveral others of a 


like nature, abſolutely overthrow the crime of ir- 


religion, which Livy lays to his charge. And the 
fame may be ſaid of his perjuries and unfaithful- 
neſs in keeping of treaties. I do not know that 
he ever broke one, tho* the Carthaginians did, but 
without his being concerned in it. However, I 
=X ſhall not here draw a parallel between theſe two 
generals with reference to their civil and moral 
& virtues. I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf with relating ſome 
of thoſe, which were moſt eminent in Scipio. 


I. Genergſity and Liberality. 


This is the virtue of great minds, as the love 
Ff money is the vice of the baſe and diſhonour- 
able. Scipio underſtood the true value of money, 
which is to gain friends and buy mankind. The 
contributions which he made in a proper ſeaſon: 


1 The ranſoms he generouſly reſtored to thoſe who 
2X7 came to redeem their children or relations, gain' d 
him almoſt as many hearts as his victories. By 


79 


this means he entered into the views and character 


of the Roman people, who choſe rather, as he ex- 


pareſſes it himſelf, to oblige mankind by civility 
F ov fear; ® qui beneficio quam metu obligare bomines 


1 Lib. xxvi. n. 11. —Polybius. IS 
_ * Lib. xxiii. n. 33. This Lib. xxxix. n. 51. 
Ercumſtance is mentioned in a 


80 Of Profane Hiftry. 
#4 II. Goodneſs, Gentleneſs. ; 


All men cannot be partakers of our benefits, 
but we may expreſs our good inclination towards 
all. *Tis a ſort of coin that ſeveral are ſatisfied 
with, and does not exhauſt the treaſury of the ge 
neral. 1025 ; : | Y 
Scipio had a wonderful talent in conciliating the 8 

inclinations and gaining the hearts of others by a 
civil and engaging behaviour. Bir 
He was very obliging to the officers, ſet a juſt 
value upon theit ſervices, extolled their bravery, 
rewarded them with preſents or commendations, 
and behaved thus even towards thoſe, who might 
have given him ſome jealouſy, had he been capable 
of it. He always honourably treated that famous 
officer Marcius, and kept him near his perſon, who 
after the death of his father and uncle, had fup- 3 
ported the affairs of Spain; thereby ſhewing, ſays 
the hiſtorian, how remote he was from any appre- 
henfions of fear or diſtruſt. * Ut facile appareret 
nibil minis quam vereri ne quis obſtaret gloriæ ſus. 

He knew how to temper even reprimands with 
fuch an air of kindneſs and cordiality, as rendered 
them amiable. f The rebuke he was obliged to 

ive Maſiniſſa, for giving way to a blind paſſion, 
5 marrying Sophcmiſba "the declared TT the 
Roman people, is a perfect model of the manner 
of behaving and ſpeaking upon ſuch delicate con- 
junctures. We find in it all the refinements of elo- 
quence, all the precautions of prudence and wiſ- 
x way all the regard of friend{hip, with all the dig- 7 
nity and noble ſuperiority of command, without 
the leaſt expreſſion of haughtineſs and pride. 

His goodneſs diſtinguiſhed itſelf even with cha- 
ſtiſements. He never employed correction but 
once, and that much fink his own inclination. 
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was in the ſedition of Sucrone, which neceſſarily 
required a publick example. And then, he ſaid, 
it was like tearing out his own bowels, when 
c he found himſelf obliged to expiate the fault 


L of the words ſcelus, crimen, facinus, but of noxa, 
which is far more gentle, and ſignifies a fault. He 
even does not go ſo far as to determine abſolutel 


efits, 1 « of eight thouſand by putting thirty to death.” 
_ lt is remarkable here that Scipio does not make uſe 


3 whether it was a fault, and he leaves room to thin 
by a it only imprudence and folly, of7o millium ſeu im- 


prudentiam, ſeu noxam. 


juſt He thought it far better to contribufe to the pre- 
N ſervation of a ſingle citizen, than to kill a thouſand” 
ons, of the enemy. Capitolinus obſerves that the Em- 
night peror Antoninus Pius uſed frequently to repeat this 
pable maxim of Scipio and put it in practice. 
mous 

who | > 

fup- III. Juſtice. 

ſays | 5 | | 
pre- The exerciſe of this virtue, is properly the func- 


tion of perſons in high ſtation and authority. It 


ſus. was by this virtue that Scipio render d the Roman 
with government fo gentle and agreeable to the allies and 
lered X conquered nations, and made himſelf fo tenderly 
d to beloved by the people, who conſider'd him as their 


protector and father. He muſt have had a great 
real for juſtice, as he was ſo exact in ſhewing it to 
X his very enemies after an action which took away 
all pretenſions they could have to it. The Cartha- 
ginians during a truce, which was granted them 
at their earneſt entreaty, knowingly and by order 


= «Tum ſe haud ſecus quam 1 Antoninus Pius Scipionis 
viſcera ſecantem ſua, cum ge- ſententiam frequentabat, qua 


cha- minum capitibus expiaſſe octo vem ſervare, quam mille hoſtes 
but millium ſeu imprudentiam, ſeu occidere. Capitol. c. 9. 


noxam. Lib. xxvili. n. 32. 
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mitu & lacrymis triginta ho- ille dicebat, malle ſe unum ci- 
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of the r took and plundered certain Ro- 
man veſſels, that were put to fea; and to make the 8 
infults ſtill greater, the ambaſſadors, which were 


of his 
with a 
for the 


ſent to Cartf 5 to complain of it, were ſet upon 


as they came 


cc 


hitherto conſtantly obſeryed.” 


IV. Magnanimity, 


It ſhone out in all the actions of Scipio, and in 3 
almoſt all his words; but the people of Spain were f 
more eſpecially affected with it, when he eee Y 


the title of King, which they offered him 


being charm'd with his valour and generoſity. They 4 
faw plainly, * ſays Livy, what a greatneſs of foul 
there was in thus r down with diſdain upon 


a title which is the higheſt object of admiration and 
deſire with the reſt o — 
It was with the ſame air of grandeur, that when 
he was obliged to defend himſelf before the s 
ple, he ſpoke ſo nobly of his military e 


and inſtead of making a timorous apology in \ behalf : 


m Eid non induciarum modo n Senſere etiam barbari mag- 
fides à Carthaginienſibus, ſed nitudinem animi, cujus mira- 
etiam jus gentium in legatis culo nominis alii mortales ſtu- 
violatum eflet : tamen fe nihil perent, id ex tam alto ſaſtigio 
nec inſtitutis populi Romani, aſpernantis. Lib. xxvii. 1 
nec ſuis moribus indignum in » Lib, xxxviii. 
iis facturum eſſe. Lib, xxxiii. 

N. 25. ' gb etl 


i / 


ack and narrowly eſcaped being 
taken by Aſdrubal. The ambaſſadors o Carthage, 


— 


1 
3 


as they were returning from Rome, fell into the 
hands of Seipio, who was very much preſſed to make 
uſe of reprizals. No, ® ſays he, though the Cartha- 
« ginians > bbs not only broke the truce, but have 
5 o-violated the law of nations in the perfons 
of our ambaſſadors, I will not treat theirs in a 
manner unworthy either the maxims of the Ro- 
man people, or the rules of moderation I have 
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3 . Of Profane Hiſtory. 83 
A of his conduct, he marched directly to the Capitol, 

Tf with all the people at his heels, to thank the Gods 
for the victories they had enabled him to gain. 


= 


V. Chaſtity. 


oQ 
LY 


It is not eaſy to comprehend that a pagan ſhould 
have carried his love to this virtue fo far as Scipio 
did. The ſtory of the beautiful young Princeſs, 
ho was kept in his houſe with as much care as if 
X the had been in her father's, is known to all the 
XZ world. I have related it in another place, as like- 
wife the beautiful diſcourſe he made to Maſiniſſa 
upon the ſame ſubject. 
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VI. Religion. 


have often quoted the famous diſcourſe of Cam- 
byſes King of Perſia to his ſon Cyrus, which is de- 
ſervedly looked upon as containing an abridgment 
of the moſt uſeful inſtructions that can be given to 
a general of an army or a miniſter of ſtate. This 
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ropædia as it is certain the ſecond Scipio did, who 
made it his ordinary ſtudy ; but it is viſible, that 
he exactly copied after Cyrus, and eſpecially in 
this point of religious worſhip. From the time 
he took upon him the Toga virilis, that is, from his Mxhi 
ſeventeenth year, he never entered upon any buſi- ri 
neſs, either publick or private, without going firſt 
to the Capitol and imploring the aſſiſtance of Jupiter, 
1 We have in Livy the ſolemn prayer he made to 
the Gods, when he ſet out from Sicily for Africa; ri 
and the ſame hiſtorian does not fail to obſerve, that 
immediately after the conqueſt of Carthagena he 
ublickly returned thanks to the Gods for the good 
— of that enterprize. * Poſtero die militibu; 
navalibuſque ſociis convocatis, primum dits immorta- 
libus laudeſque & grates egit. Y 
It is not our buſineſs here to enquire what the 
religion either of Cyrus or Scipio was. We know 
very well, that it could be no other than a falſe 
one. But the example that is given to all com- 
manders, and in general to all mankind, of begin- 
ning and ending, all their actions with prayers and 
thankſgiving, is of no leſs force. For what would 
they not have ſaid and done, if like us they had 
been guided by the 1.498 of true religion, and had 
enjoyed the happineſs of knowing the true God! 
After ſuch examples, how ſhameful would it be 
for Chriſtian generals to ſeem leſs religious than 
thoſe antient commanders amongſt the pagans? | 


'Þ Liv. lib. xxvi. n. 19. Lib. xxvi. n. 48. 
3 Lib. xxix. n. 17. 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. 


ARTICLE the SECOND. 


Ve principal characters and virtues of the Ro- 
Y mans with reſpect to war. 


Y Of Bows ſpace of time, whereof I have abridged 
3 the hiſtory, and which Polybius choſe for his 
ſubject, was, as I have already obſerved, the flou- 
Hriſhing times of the Roman republick, which ren- 
dered Rome the miſtreſs of the univerſe, and 


oe forced all nations to own, that a people fo far ſu- 
ce to perior in merit and virtue, deſerved alſo the ſupe- 


riority in power and authority. It was indeed, af- 
ter this time, that the Roman power, which had 
2X contended with its neighbours for ſeveral ages, 
within a very narrow compaſs, ſpread itſelf abroad 
like a river, or a ſea which has broke its bounds, 
and over-run almoſt the whole three parts of the 
world with an incredible rapidity. | 
Plutarch, in a treatiſe entitled De fortuna Roma- 
worum, gives a glorious deſcription of the grandeur 
of the Roman empire, of which it may not here 
be improper to give an abſtract. The moſt power- 
ful nations of the world, ſays he, with their ut- 
moſt endeavours, contending for univerſal empire, 


F verſe, *till ſuch time as the Roman republick uni- 
ting all people and kingdoms under her command, 


under a government, which taking in almoſt every 
part of the world, made them enjoy the fruits of 
peace and order under her ſhadow, by the admi- 
niſtration of the great men ſhe produced, in whom 
every virtue ſhone forth. After having obſer- 
ved that the rapidity with which Rome extended 


he goes on; Rome no more meaſures her victories 


CLE b Bolyb. p. 160. A 


gave occaſion to an horrible confuſion in the uni- 


1 the whole took a firm ſituation, and a ſecure ſeat 


her dominions, did not ariſe from men, but God, 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. | 
by the multitude of the lain, the greatneſs of the o! 
# , eittes z her at. 
_ chievements are never at an end, in ſubduing nati- 
ons, in enſlaving kingdoms, in eee great 
7 een there but 
triumphs upon triumphs, and conqueſts upon con- 
queſts. Philip is ruined by a ſingle blow. An- 
other drives the great Antiochus out of Afia. In 
the ſame year one month ſuffices for the conqueſt of 
Macedonia, another for ſubduing the kingdom of 
Illyria, and putting their two kingdoms to the 
ſword. * One of her generals only in the courſe 
of the ſame expedition, brings under ſubje&ion 
Armenia, Pontus, Syria, Paleſtine, Arabia, the 
Albanians and Iberians, and extends the bounds f 
her dominions as far as the Caſpian and Red Se. 
And what is very remarkable, adds the ſame au- 
thor, this happy genius of Rome has not favoured 
her only for a few days and a ſhort ſpace of time, 
nor meerly either by ſea or land, nor after flow ef- 
forts and long delays, nor has ſuddenly forſaken FR 
her, as has happened in other empires, but born in 
a manner and grown up with Rome, has there ta- 
* abode, has always preſided over 
her government, has ever regulated her conduct, 


ſpoil, or the number of conquer 


iſlands and vaſt regions. Nothing is 


ken and fix*'d 


and conſtantly pracured her the moſt glorious ſuc- 
ceſſes in war and peace, by ſea and land, againſt 
Greeks and Barbarians. 2 FE 

This eſtabliſhment of the Roman Empire, the 
greateſt and moſt powerful that ever was, Poly- 
bius ſays, was not the effect of chance, but the 
reſult of merit and virtue, the conſequence of de- 
ſigns wiſely concerted, valiantly executed, and car- 
ried on with unvariable attention and ability. It is 
therefore uſeful and important, continues he, to 
enquire what were the principles of the victors con- 
duct, before and after the victory, the diſpoſition 
Ferſeus & Gentius. » pag. 64. ne S99E 

v Pompey. 2 Pap. 160. 


of 


Of Prefane Hiſtory. 


3 of the people in regard to them, and what was 


thought of thoſe who were at the helm of the re- 


publick. 

We have already ſeen what the great men were, 
who during this interval ee to the aggran- 
X dizing of the Roman Empire; it now remains to 
conſider what was the genius and character of the 
X Roman people. 5 1 
We find it excellently deſcribed in ? Salluſt. 
„We muſt not think, ſays Cato there, that our 
„ anceſtors increaſed by the power of Rome, in the 
« manner they did, by their numerous armies; they 
ce had other advantages which made them truly 
« great, and the Republick with them; at home 
« a laborious life, abroad a juſt and wiſe goyern- 
« ment, in deliberations a ſpirit exempt from paſ- 
« fion and vice; In the field as in the city, 
ce ſays the ſame hiſtorian in another place, good 
“ manners and good principles chiefly preyalled, 
c and the abſolute dominion that juſtice and virtue 
« had over the Romans, roſe leſs from the laws 
e than their own natural diſpoſition, In fine, they 
“ ſupported themſelves and the republick, by a 
“ double means; in war by boldneſs and valour, 
in peace by juſtice and moderation.“ 2 

We muſt not conclude from what Salluſt ſays 
here of this happy period of the Republick, or 
from what we ſhall hereafter fay upon the ſame 
ſubject, that all the Romans, or even the greateſt 
number of them were ſuch as are here deſcribed 5 


Nolite exiſtimare majores Domi militizque boni mores 
noſtros armis remp. ex parva colebantur ... .. Jus bonumque 
magnam feciſſe .,. . Alia fue- apud eos non legibus magis 
re, quæ illos magnos fecere, quim natura valebat . . . Dua- 
quz nobis nulla ſunt z domi bus his artibus, audacia in bel- 
induſtria, foris juſtum imperi- lo, ubi pax evenerat zquitate, 
um; animus in conſulendo li- ſeque 1 publicam cura- 
ber, neque delicto neque lubi- bant. Ibid. N 
dini obnoxius. Salluft. in bello | 
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| Of Profane H. ifory. =_ 
but this was the ſpirit of the republick, the genius Me 
of thoſe who governed them, this ſmall number 
drew all the reſt after them, and produced theſe 


wonderful effects. | they W 
Neither muſt we imagine that the virtues we part of 
have been commending were very pure and ſolid. t 
We ſet the full value upon them, and repreſent as a jt 
them as Roman virtues, not as Chriſtian. And yet upon { 
imperfect as they were, it pleaſed God, as St. Au- Ihe I 
ſtin obſerves, to crown them with the empire of Philip, 
the world; a recompence worthy of the Romans, were 
who expected no other, and as vain as their virtues, their ti 
Receperunt mercedem ſuam, ſays the goſpel, van: 
vanam, as we may add with a father who expreſſes 11. Z 
himſelf thus concerning theſe illuſtrious pagans. 
Having taken theſe precautions, and made uſe 
of theſe preſervatives, I ſhall now proceed to relate J. 
the principal virtues, wherein the Romans excelled at firſt 
in war. And this I ſhall do with all the brevity in the 
that I can. _ 3 
ka | mans 
I. Equity and wiſe caution in undertaking and de- which 
claring war, ſeeme 
The Romans never lightly, or raſhly engaged in nibal, 
a war. Before all things they endeavoured to gain Þly fe 
the favour of the Gods, expecting ſucceſs only Hann 
from their protection, and perſuaded that as they | they 
preſided in a particular manner over the events of Parate 
war, they always inclined the victory to the ſide Hann 
of juſtice and equity. Hence it aroſe, that, they aty, 
never took up arms without firſt ſending heralds to laſt ef 
the enemy, whom they named Feciales, to lay wy oh 
Ac mihi multa agitanti batur, uter populus fœdus « his 
conſtabat, paucorum civium e- piſſet, eventus belli, velut #- 
pregiarn virtutem cuncta patra- quus judex, unde jus ſtabat, ei *Q 
viſſe. Ibid. Gas Rs victoriam dedit. Liv. lib. xxi. 1ncipiy 
_ * Vicerunt dii homineſque, n. 10. = vereor 
& id, de quo verbis ambige- 10 ut. 


open 


Of Profane Hiſtory. 
4 open their grievances and cauſes of complaint; nor 
did they declare war againſt them, but upon their 
refuſal to make ſatisfaction. It was only becauſe 
they would not omit theſe ceremonies, in which 
part of their religion conſiſted, that they ſuffered 
Saguntum to be miſerably deſtroyed, whoſe ruin, 
as a judicious Carthaginian had foretold, recoiled 
vpon Carthage itſelf, and drew on its deſtruction, 
EZ The Romans were alike reſerved in the caſes of 
Philip, Antiochus, and Perſeus, tho' theſe Princes 
2X were the aggreſſors, and had long before broken 
their treaties b ſeveral manifeſt infractions. 


II. Perſeverance and conſtancy in a reſolution once 
taken and decreed. | 


The ſlower and more dilatory the Romans were 
at firſt, the briſker and more perſevering they were 
in the execution. This appears evidently from the 
ſiege of Capua only. It was reſolved by the Ro- 
; mans to attack that conſiderable city, the revolt of 


de- which being left unpuniſhed for ſeveral years, 
ſeemed to reflect ſhame upon Rome. At the time 
that Italy was ravaged by ſuch an enemy as Han- 
d in nibal, and the horrors of the war were moſt ſenfi- 
gain BZ bly felt by them, they abandon'd all, and quitted 
only Hannibal himſelf to lay fiege to Capua, whither 
they they ſent the two conſuls, at the head of two ſe- 
ts of parate armies. The fiege laſted above a year, and 
ſide Hannibal uſed his utmoſt endeavours to fave that 
they city, which he had ſo much cauſe to value. As a 
Is to laſt effort he marches towards Rome with a nume- 
> lay I Fous army. © There is no beaſt, ſays a citizen of 
Capua, fo intent upon his prey, but will quit 
8 his hold, if his den is attempted, and its young 
4 2 Quo lenids agunt ſegnias Lib. xxi. n. 10. 
). xxi, lacipiunt; eo, cùm cœperint, Liv. lib. XXvi. n. 13. 
2 _ ne perſeverantids ſzvi- 
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H Frgſane Hyfery- 3 
ein danger of being carried off. But for the R- 
mans, neither the ſiege of Rome, nor the cries i 
“e and groans of their wives and children, whic! ; 
* they Jad almoſt in the camp, could divert 
« them from the fiege of Capua.“ The con- 
queſt and exemplary puniſhment of that revolted 
city convinced the world of the perſeverance of 
the Romans in purſuing their unfaithful allies with 
vengeance, and how unable Hannibal was to ſuc- 
cour a city which had thrown itſelf under his pro- 
tection. 3 c £2 
But this character of perſeverance and confidence 8 
appears to me moſt admirable in the Romans, in 
their treaties of peace with their enemies. The 
terms of it were expreſſed at the beginning of the 
war, and no future event could ever induce thßem 
to depart in the leaſt from them. Neither the **# 
ſhocks they ſometimes received made them dimi- 
niſh thoſe conditions in any thing, nor did the con 
fiderable victories they obtained occaſion any ad- 
dition; ſo firm and invariable were this people n 
their reſolutions, as judging them to be founded in 
reaſon and equity. The treaties they made with ; 
the Carthaginians, and with the three Princes whoſe 
overthrow followed upon that of Carthage, were 
all of this nature. : 


is \ 


III. The habit of inuring themſelves to painful la- 
bours and military exerciſes ; the incredible feve- 
rity of their diſcipline, and the different reward: 
of merit. | 5 


The Romans may 8 be ſaid to have been 
a nation of ſoldiers, born and trained up to war, 
from whence they derived all their glory and 
power, as it made their principal occupatio 
troops were not collecbed at random, but made up 
© Ibid, n. 16. f 


: Of Profane Hiſtory. 

Ro- "If of citizens ſettled at Rome, or in the country,who 
cries F fought for themſelves whilſt they were fighting for 
chich the fate. They were enured to military labour 
ivert from their infancy. * Robuſtus acri militia puer 
Son. If condiſeat, Ec. * *Tis ſurprizing to ſee what bur- 
olted dens they were loaded with in a march. Every 
ce of foldier carried proviſions for ſeveral days, one pa- 
ira X lifade and ſometimes more, with all the neceſſaries 
) ſuc- 


of life, beſides his buckler, ſword and helmet, 
which were not reckoned a burthen, becauſe the 
| arms were in a manner part of the ſoldier, and 


dence looked upon as members of his body. Their long 
ns, in 


ſieges, painful marches, remote expeditions, the 
extraordinary weight of their arms, baggage and 
X ammunition, their ordinary labour in fortifying the 
them camp, though for a very ſhort refidence, and ſe- 
| ae other very fatiguing exerciſes of this nature, 
could not extinguiſn in them their love for the 
glory of their country; and ſo invincible a pati- 
ence enabled them to conquer the whole earth. 

It is eaſy to imagine what an impreſſion thoſe 
bloody executions made upon men's minds, * where- 
n fathers and conſuls, to maintain and confirm the 
military diſcipline, which they looked upon as the 
principal ſupport of the ſtate, thought themſelves 
7 obliged to ſhed the blood of their own children 
and of the principal officers of the army. After 
ſuch examples a private ſoldier had no room to 
5 W that his diſobedience could eſcape unpu- 
niſhed. . 

But what renders the Roman armies invincible, 
was this great principle early eftabliſhed, and in- 
violably obſerved among the troops, that it was 

8 Horat. | potius noſtro delicto plectemur, 

Cic. Tuſc. queſt. lib. ii. quam reſpublica tanto ſuo dam- 
n. N | £ no noſtra peccata luat. Triſte 

uemadmodum . . . quan- exemplum, ſed in poſterum ſa- 
tum in te fuit, diſciplinam mi- Jubre juventuti erimus. Lib. viii. 
litarem, qua fletit ad hanc diem n. 7. 
Romana res, ſolviſti . . . nos 
ay an 


ſurrender to the enemy, a principle which left no 


certain ranſom was not ſo much to obtain a conſi- | 
derable ſum of money, which notwithſtanding he 


/ Profane Hiftory. 5 
an indelible reproach, and an unpardonable crime upon t 
in a Roman to deliver up his arms and voluntarily 3 diers, 

teſtim 
turn fr 
diſting 
the tre 


medium betwixt death and victory. Thus when 
it was propoſed in the ſenate, after the battle f 
'Cannz, to redeem ſoldiers who had furrendred to 
Hannibal, to the number of about eight thouſand, 
notwithſtanding the prefling inſtances of their re. 
lations, and the want the“ republick then was in of 
troops, they {till firmly adhered to the old maxim 
of not redeeming the captives, as abſolutely neceſ- 
in that conjuncture to confirm and preſerve i 
the military diſcipline ; and they rather choſe to 
arm a like number of ſlaves, than make the leaſt MY > 
encroachment on a principle, upon which the ſe- der bi 
curity of the ſtate depended. They eaſily compre- N b 
hended, ſays Polybius, that Hannibals view in Th 
the offer he made of reſtoring the priſoners for a gre avs 
after « 
WS ficers ' 
wanted extremely, as to remove from the Roman BY nerals 
troops, that ſenſe of honour and incentive to glory : 
they carried with them to the battle, by letting them | 
ſee there was a remedy left, and ſome hope of ſafe- | 


ty remaining for thoſe who * to the enemy. It v 
But the ſenate, by abſolutely rejecting this propo- ¶ people 
fal, reſolved in refuſing, to confirm authentically a 1 
the ancient law of the Romans, either to conquer ere 
or die in the field. Such conſtancy and magnani- be the 
mity, adds Polybius, diſappointed Hannibal, and beautit 
ve him more terror, than his victory had occa- may b 
Nob him joy and hope. n 227 — le 
Add to theſe different motives, the marks of We P 
honour and rewards, which were publickly given 1 Þ, 
after a battle, or any important action; the praiſes : 
which the generals thought it their duty to beſtow 64 3 
5 Lib. xxii. n, 60. T& d u- evers, n Oats pro 
* * — . > oy * | P | 
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upon the officers, and even upon the common ſol- 
3 diers, as Livy obſerves of Scipio, and the glorious 
* ] Þ teſtimonies they gave in a full ſenate, at their re- 
turn from their campaign, in favour of ſuch as had 
then BY cifinguiſhed themſelves moſt. All this inſpired 
courage. By this means private officers acquired 
OW" b portant occaſion, which preſerved Spain to the 
in of Ny : 
1.0 Romans. After the death of the two Scipio's, 
their affairs there ſeemed abſolutely deſperate, * A 
private Roman knight, at that time very young, 
but of courage and 1 above his age and 
condition, who had ſerved ſeveral years under 
Cneius Scipio, and had learnt the art of war un- 
der him, was choſen general by common conſent, 
and by his valour and prudence ſaved the army. 
This was Marcius, upon whom our Scipio ſet a 
great value, when he came into Spain, and ever 
after diſtinguiſhed in a peculiar manner. Able of- 
ficers were formed in this manner under able ge- 
gnerals. 8 Sag 


# 


IV. Clemency and moderation in victory. 


It was the maxim of the Romans to treat the 
people and princes, who ſubmitted to them, with 
mildneſs and clemency ; as alſo to make thoſe who 
perſevered in their reſiſtance, feel the whole weight 
Jof their greatneſs and power. This the poet has 
beautifully expreſs'd in the following verſe, which 
may be looked upon as the motto of the Roman 


Lo 5 ral 
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; people, 
1 Parcere ſubjeftis, & | debellare ſuperbos. 

* To ſpare the vanquiſt'd, and ſubdue the 
proud. | PEE 


* Lib. xxv. n. 37. En, lib. viii. * 85 3. Th : 
| I. O 
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the troops with inexpreſſible ardour, emulation and / 


the merit of the general, as was ſeen upon an im- 
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94 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
1. Tho extremely incenſed againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, when their deputies appeared in the ſenate, 
in the quality of ſuppliants, and in an humble and 
pathetic tone, implored the mercy of the Roman 
people, their vengeance and indignation gave way 
to ſentiments of gentleneſs and clemency, and 
peace was granted them; tho? it was certain that 
it would not have been difficult for the Romans to 
have deſtroyed Carthage, and compleated the con- 
queſt of Africa. *T'was on this occafion that Af. WF 
rubal, ſurnamed Hedus, who ſpoke as the prin- 
cipal deputy, complimented the Roman people in 
the following manner. It is very rare, faid 
5 he, that proſperity and moderation meet toge- 
<« ther, a that men ſhould at the fame time be 
<« ſucceſsful and wiſe. The Roman people are in- 
s yincible, becauſe they ſuffer themſelves not to 
* be blinded with their good fortune. And indeed 
« it would be ſurprizing, added he, if they acted 
c“ otherwiſe : For ſuch only are dazzled and tranſ. 
<< ported with proſperity, as are unacquainted with 
« it. Whereas the Romans are fo accuſtomed to | 
% conquer, that they are ſcarce any longer ſenſible 
<«< of the pleaſure ariſing from victory; and it may i 
<« be faid to their glory, that they have in a man- n 
« ner augmented their empire more, b oning 
* the conquered" than by 2 A 2 | : | 
2. The Romans kept nothing to themſelves 
of the conqueſts they gained over Philip of Mace- | 
don. For the whole fruit of their victories, they 
reſerved only the pleaſure of entiching their allics, 
and the glory of reftoring liberty to ( e. And 
m Rarò ſimul hominibus nova bona fortuna ſit, impo 


bonam fortunam bonamque tentes lætitiæ inſanire : populo 
mentem dari. Populum Ro- Romano uſitata ac prope jam 
manum eo invictum eſſe, quod obſoleta ex victoria gaudia eſſe; 
in ſecundis rebus ſapere & ac plus penè parcendo victis, 
conſulere meminerit. Et her- quam vincendo imperium au- 
cule mirandum fuiſſe, ſi aliter xiſſe. Lib. xxx. n. 42. 

facerent. Ex inſolentia, quibus 2 Liv, lib.-xxxiii. n. * 
: | 11 
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Of Profune Hiſtory. 
tha. What this preſent ſo magnificent, extraordinary, and 
in then unheard of, might not be fubject to ſuſ- 
Picion, or future change of ſentiments, they with- 
Drew their garriſons out of all their cities, without 
J much as excepting one, 
X They uſed the like moderation after they h 
that Wonquered Antiochus, They exempted all the 
People of Aſia, as far as mount Taurus, from 
eir ſubjection to him. They gratified their allies 
Frith fleets, ſea- ports, cities, and whole provinces, 
1- Fithout keeping to themfelves either galley or city, 
n Ir requiring ge. juriſdiction or homage for 
many countric 
4. As ſoon as they had ſubdued Macedon, 
Fey reduced all the taxes and cuſtoms they paid 
"Meir Kings to half the amount. They renounced 
Ihe immenſe profits, which arofe from the gold and 
ver mines, for this only reafon, becauſe they 
Pere a burthen to the inhabitants. They granted 
Every city the right of governing themſelves by 
ed to heir own laws, of creating their own magiſtrates 
nſible 


e abſolute regulation of publick bufineſs, and 
man- hey granted etz people, who had long been ene- 
ies, all the privileges of entire liberty. 

5. The Romans treated the Illyrians with like 
ſelves pdumanity and moderation, after their victory over 
ents. They fuffered them to enjoy the fame 
Pemptions, and liberty, though they had held out 
long againſt them; and after they had with- 
Fravn all the Roman troops, they eſtabliſhed the 
me form of government there as in Macedon. 


V. alu and Magnanimity in adverſity. 
Tha is the moſt peculiar character of the Ro- 


Liv. lib. xlv. n. 18. 1 xlv. n. 26. 


as were conquered and freed by 


ind officers, of holding provincial aſſemblies for 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. 
man people, and ſhews beſides a force and con. 
ſtancy which nothing could ſhake or deſtroy. der 
This diſpoſition was never ſhewn in a more won. i 22 
derful manner than after the battle of Cann, 
That battle gave the laſt blow to the preceding de. of th. 


feats, which had already extremely weakened the MW of go 
ſtate. Two conſuls with their armies were entire. MW t * 
ly overthrown. The republick had neither ſoldiers MW ſome 


nor generals. Several of the allies were gone over poſſe 
to the victorious fide. Hannibal was maſter of 
Samnium, and almoſt all Italy. Such a blow, ſo 
terrible a misfortune would have cruſhed any other 
people but them. * Yet neither the defeat of 6 
many armies, nor the defection of their allies 
could incline the Roman ple to hearken to 
peace. They ſhewed not the leaſt ſign of weak: 
neſs or diſcouragement. But all in general con- 
ſpired to promote the publick good. The reſolu- 
tion was as quick as unanimous to defend them- 
ſelves, and not lend an ear to any propoſal of ar 
commodation. . 

What Polybius ſays, f the occaſion of an- 
other battle, was then verified; that the Romans, 
both in general and particular, are never more ter. 
rible, than when they are expoſed to the greateſt 
dangers, and ſeem moſt upon the brink of de- 
ſtruction. "I | 


VI. Juſtice and adherence to their engagements ih 
. principles of the Roman government; the ſprings 
of the love and confidence of the citizens, alliti 


and conquered nations. 
It is an opinion very anciently eſtabliſhed . 
mongſt abundance of perſons, and not entire) 
eradicated by Chriſtianity itſelf, that juſtice and po- 
licy are ſcarce capable of being allied together 
that a man deſigned for adminiſtration ſhould not 

Lib. xxii. n. 61. * Polyb. pag. 227. 
1 make 
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con. make himſelf a ſlave to the laws; that exact pro- 
bity and a ſcrupulous adherence to their word and 
Won. folemn engagements, would often lay a Prince and 
annz BW miniſter under great difficulties ; that the intereſt 
g de. of the ſtate ſhould always be the rule and motive 
d the of governments; in a word, that it is impoſſible 
-ntire- BW to manage publick buſineſs without committing 
un ſome injuſtice, Rempublicam regi fine injuria non 
& Over e. | | 

ter of Tully in his books de republica, which is an ex- 
, 0 tract from Plato's admirable work upon the ſame 
other ſubject, has fully refuted this opinion. It is not 


of 0 only according to him a falſe and contradictory no- 
alles tion to believe, that no one can ſucceed in the ad- 

en i B miniſtration of publick affairs without ſometimes 

P acting unjuſtly, but he looks upon the oppoſite prin- 
con- 


ciple as an inconteſtable truth, and as the baſis 
reſolu- 


them- 


b down in matter of politicks, namely that a STATE 
of ac- 


CANNOT BE GOVERNED WELL WITHOUT A 
STRICT OBSERVANCE OF JUSTICE IN ALL 
THINGS, © Nihil eff quod adhuc de repub. putem 
| dum, & quo paſim longius progredi, niſi fit 


of an- 
omans, 


ore ter: confirmatum, non modo falſum eſſe illud, fine injuria 
greateſt Wi 177 Poſſe, ſed hoc veriſſimuin, fine ſumma juſtitia rem- 
of de. publicam regi non poſſe. 


To give the greater weight and authority to his 
arguments, he had put them into the mouth of 
ents th Lzlius and Scipio Africanus, the grandſon by adop- 
pri ton of him we have fo long been ſpeaking of. 
„ alia, 'Tis eaſy to diſcern how much we have ſuffered by 
I de loſs of ſo excellent a work, which was copied 
N by ſuch an able hand, after ſo perfect an original. 
ſhed * Theſe two illuſtrious friends, Lælius and Scipio, 
entire!) I who were the admiration of their own age, and 
and po may well be propoſed to ours as the models of 
gether; Wl great generals and great ſtateſmen, lay down this 
uld not BY maxim as an indiſputable principle in point of go- 

E £728: Cic. apud S. Aug, lib. ii. c. 21. de civit. Dei. 
make Vol. IV. | H vernment, 
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vernment, That there is nothing more pernicious 
to a ſtate than injuſtice, and that no republick can 
ever be well governed, or even ſubfiſt without ju- 
ſtice: Nihil ram inimicum quay injuſtitiam ci vitali, 
nec omnino niſi magna juſtitia geri aut ſtare poſſe rem- 
Ham. 

Such were the rules and maxims of the Roman 
xeople in the proſperous days of which we have 
5 ſpeaking, and this idea their allies and the 
conquered nations had of them. Livy obſerves, 
that the loſs of the three firſt battles gained by 


Hannibal, which ſpread ſuch univerſal terror and 


conſternation, did not however ſhake the fidelity 
of the allies. Nec famen is terror cum omnia fia- 
rrarent, bello fide ſocios dimovit. The reaſon he 
rings. or it is very glorious to the Roman people, 
and gives us in a few words, the idea of a perfed 
government. For the allies, fays he, finding they 
were under a juſt and moderate uy ay: with- 
out difficulty obey'd a people, that was far ſuperior 
to them in merit, which 1s the only bond of fide- 
lity. Videlicet quia juſto & moderato regebantur 
imperio, nec abnuebant, quod unum vinculum fidei et, 
melioribus parere. The conquer'd nations were of 
the ſame opinion, and comparing the Roman do- 
minion with that under which they had formerly 
lived, and the Roman generals with their antient 
maſters, they locked upon the former as men ſent 
down from heaven, ſuch juſtice, goodneſs and hu- 
manity did they ſhew towards them; and they 
bleſſed themſelves for having fallen under the 
power of a people, who ſtrove to engage m- 
to obey them more by kindneſs than fear, and 
took pains. to deſerve the love and confidence of 


foreign nations, by a mild and juſt government, 


inſtead of making them bear the yoke of a for- 
rowful ſervitude. * Veniſſe eos in populi Roman! 


poteſtatem, qui beneficio quam metu obligare homines 
Lib. xxii. n. 13. 
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nalit, exteraſque gentes fide ac ſocietate jundtas habere, 


mn quan irifti ſubjettas ſervitio. 
u- But perhaps it might be the intereſt of a Roman 
ti, ſenate, to behave thus towards their allies, and the 
m- [| conquered nations which lay at a diftance, and they 
© ſhewed leſs regard to their citizens and natural 
an ſubjects, who for this reaſon were leſs attached to 
ve the republick, and bore it the leſs affection. On 
the the contrary, *tis in this particular, the Roman 
res, people is moſt to be admired ; and what I am a- 
by bout to ſay, will clearly ſhew, that the greateſt 
and WW reſource of a ſtate is the affection of the people, 


their love to the government, and the confidence 
fa- they have in the publick faith; and that to give 
he the leaft blow to it, is in point of politicks the 
ple, moſt capital, pernicious and irreparable fault. 

rfect . After the battle of Cannæ, all feemed abſolute - 
they y deſperate. The fidelity of the greateſt part of 


vith- the allies was overwhelmed by ſo terrible a blow. 
erior The ſtate had neither generals, troops nor money, 


| and yet new raiſed troops and freſh recruits were 


antur indiſpenſably neceſſary. They were obliged to fit 
ei eff, out fleets, to furniſh proviſions, arms and clothes. 
ere of But tho? the ſtate was in want of every thing, it 
n do- did not want credit, and found ready and ſure ſup- 
merly Wl plies in the affection of the citizens. | 


The conſul urged, that the magiſtrates ought 
to ſet the example to the ſenate, and the ſenate to 
the people, of affifting the republick in the extre- 


engage the lower people to contribute of their ſub- 
tance to the ſupport of the ſtate, was to begin 
vith doing it themſelves ; that thus they ought all 
to bring their gold and ſilver into the publick trea- 


much zeal, that the receivers and notaries were 
farce ſufficient to anſwer the eagerneſs of the pub- 
ck, every one ſtriving for the — of ſubſcrib- 

Lib. xxvi. n 36. e 
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fury, This was immediately done, and with ſo 


MY | ing 


ay 


100 


people did the ſame, without requiring for all this 5 


furniſn the troops required of them, and even 
more if it was judged neceſſary; that thanks to 


tate populi Romani viſa eſt. 


Of Profane Hiſtory. 4 
ing firſt: The order of ſenators, and then the 


any publick edict. . 2 
* Of the thirty colonies in Italy, eighteen ſent JM theſe 1 
deputies to Rome, to declare they were ready to as the 


Ee 


the Gods, they wanted neither means nor courage in the 
to do it. Ad id fibi neque opes deeſſe animum etion WW * Th 


ſupereſſe. Theſe deputies were received both by reigned 


the ſenate and e with loud acclamations and ſtate. 
extraordinary marks of joy and honour. Livy has WW * Th 
thought proper to preſerve the names of theſe co- ¶ It was a 
lonies in his hiſtory, ? that they might not, ſays ber of t 
he, want the honour ſo many ages after which is venue o 
ſo juſtly their due. For the other twelve colonies, ¶ cuted w. 
who refuſed to raiſe the levies required, the ſenate WF The 
thought it moſt ſuitable to the dignity of the Ro- want of 
man people, to puniſh them only by taking no no- The und 
tice of them. Ea tacita caſtigatio magis ex digni- MWirequiring 
| {ſhould b 
They received at the ſame time letters from the In th: 
two Scipio's, who commanded in Spain, by which Non of 
tho* they undertook to ſupply the — pay of treaſury, 
themſelves, they required clothes and proviſions and then 


to be ſent them immediately, or otherwiſe it would on, jud: 
be impoſſible to preſerve the province. The re. eure an 
publick were unable to ſupply them in the condition lick credi 
it then was. The pretor called an aſſembly, and BW This g. 
laid before the people the neceflities of the pub- Very ho 
lick, and the impoſſibility the ſtate was in of HY, and 
ſupplying them, if it wanted credit as well as mo- ercenar. 
ney. He exhorted thoſe who in times paſt had The e 
increaſed their eſtates by farming the revenues of bon the 


the Roman people, now to lend the republick a 


* This was ſome time after. Itaque, niſi fide ſtaret re 

Ne nunc quidem poſt tot publica, opibus non ſtaturam. 
ſecula ſileantur, fraudenturve Lib, xxiii. n. 48. 
Hude ſua. Lib. xxvii. n. 12. 


part 
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part of the ſubſtance they had gained by it, and to 
make advances for Spain, with a promiſe, that 
theſe ſums ſhould be exactly repaid them, as ſoon 


ent 

to as the ſtate ſhould be in a condition to do it. Three 
ven powerful companies offered their aſſiſtance, and 
; to the armies in Spain were as plentifully ſupplied, as 
age in the times of the greateſt opulence. 

ian This noble difintereſtedneſs and ardent zeal 
| by [RE reigned equally in all the orders and bodies of the 
and ſtate. e 

has The fleet were in want of ſeamen and proviſions. 
co - ¶ It was agreed to lay a general tax upon every mem- 
ſays ber of the ſtate, in proportion to the rank and re- 


venue of every private man, and the thing was exe- 
cuted without delay or murmur. 

nat: The publick buildings were fallen to decay for 
Ro- vant of a proper fund for the repairing of them. 
» no- The undertakers cheerfully went about it, without 
ligni. requiring any money for their work, till the war 
{ſhould be endec. 5 | 


n the In this common emulation and general diſpoſi- 
which on of the ſtate, to aid and ſupport the publick 
ay of {Wcafury, they firſt brought in the orphan's money, 
ilions end then the widows: © thoſe who had it in poſſeſ- 
yould on, judging they could not depoſite it in a more 
ie re- cure and ſacred aſylum, than in that of the pub- 
dition Nick credit. ph, „„ 
„and This generoſity paſſed from the city into the camp. 
> pub- Very horſeman, centurion and officer refuſed their 
in of ay, and whoever took it was look'd upon as a 


mercenary wretch. EEO ; 
The event ſhewed that they had reaſon to rely 
pon the republick. Every debt, every ſum of 
oney advanced, with every obligation, was diſ- 


*Hi mores eaque caritas pa- © Nuſquam eas tutius ſanc- 
E per omnes ordines velut tiuſque ; a credentibus, 
dere und pertinebat. Lib. qui deferebant, quam in pub- 
au. n. 49. lica fide, Lib. xxiv. n. 18. 


H3 charged 


Lib. xxiv. ne I 1. 
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charged with the utmoſt exactneſs. They would 
have even paid off ſome of them before the term 
agreed on; and notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of 
money, they offered the maſters of the flaves that 
were reſtored to their liberty, to pay the full price 
for them; but all declared they would not receive 


it till the war was terminated. 


It is from ſuch facts as theſe we muſt form a juſt . 


idea of the Roman government. That fingle ex. 
preſſion which I have quoted, and which might 
deſerve to be engraven in letters of gold, iba? thy 
faund no aſylum more ſecure or more facred where 
to depaſite the money of orphans and widows, than 
that of the publick faith : This fingle expreflion, | 
ſay, is the higheſt encomium that can be imagined 
of the Roman character. We learn from thence, 
that according to the conſtant maxim of all the 
great men of antiquity, the moſt famous legiſlatois 
and wiſeſt politicians, the deſign and fupreme rule 
of government is the good of the publick, and the 
fafety of the people. Salus populi ſuprema lex elo 
the affection of the people alſo, and their conf- 


dence in the juſtice and integrity of thoſe who go 


verned them, are the firmeſt ſupport, and fome- 
times the ſafety angl ſole reſource of ſtates. | 


VII. Keſpect for Religion. 


We need but open the hiſtorians to be convinced, 
that religion prevailed in every thing amongſt the 
Romans. Were they to undertake a war, ® 
engage in a battle, they conſulted the Gods, un 
plored their aſſiſtance, and employed all the prope 
means of rendering them favourable. Had the 
obtained a victory or any advantage, they preſent! 
ordered publick thankſgivings, fierifces and feſt. 
vals, and the concourſe of people in all the templs 
way, incredible. Hannibal was ſcarce ſet out upon lu 


4 Cic. lib. de leg. n. 8. © Lib, XXX. n. 21. 
| | reti 


them h 
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return into Africa, but they blamed themſelves for 
their delay in returning thanks to the Gods, for a 
benefit ſo long expected, and ſo little hoped for. 
It was a — — principle among them, that 
piety towards the Gods was the cauſe of all their 
JSood ſucceſs, as the negleck of their wtſhiip 
brought upon them all their misfortunes, Hefte 
it came to paſs, ſays Polybius, that the Romans in 
any preſſing ng neceſſity, bl diligently applied them- 
ſelves to He the favour of Gods and men; an 
chat in alf the ceremonies of religion which ſuch 
bort of conjunctares required, there was nothing 
mean of unwortHy their grandeur to be found. 15 

i another place He obſerves, that what raiſed the 
Koman people to ſuch a degree of ſuperiority. a- 
bove all other nations, was their reſpe fot religi- 
eon and fear of the Gods, though in other places it 
vas often treated as the fign of a mean and narrow 
| fpirit. Among the Greeks, adds he, let them take 
what pains they pleaſe, to tye up the hands of of 
who are intrufted with the Pablick mone fs BY 

| thouſand precautions of ſignatures, witneſſes, ri 
fities and overſeers; it is all inſufficient to keep 
them honeſt : whereas amongſt the Romans, the 
religion of an oath only keeps their hands clean in 
the management of far more conſiderable ſums; 
— being more rare at Rome than to have a 
general or a governor convicted of embezzling the 
publick treaſure. 


VIII. The love of Glory. 


I ſhall conclude with this article, becauſe the 
Uſpoſition I am now ſpeaking of, was the ſoul of 


 * Intuemini horum deinceps adverſa {pernentibus. Lib. v. 
amorum vel ſecundas res vel n. 51. 
| adverſas, invenietis omnia proſ- s Pag. 262. 


Pere ereniſſe ſequentibus Deos, Pag. 498. 
H 4 all 
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mies of injuſtice, violence and tyranny; this deſire, 
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all the actions of the Romans. St. Auguſti 


gained them the admiration of all people and all 
ages, were intirely owing. to this. The deſire of 
being eſteemed and commended, as defenders and 
protectors of liberty, juſtice and laws, and as ene- 


I fay, was a kind of curb, which reſtrained and 
moderated their ambition, and inſpired them with 
thoſe ſentiments of goodneſs, clemency and, gene- 
rofity, with the fimple relation of which: we are 
ſtill charmed after ſo many ages. e 
| Was ever any day more glorious to the Roman 
empire, than when by her order liberty was reſtored 
to all the ſtates of Greece, and the edict for it pub- 
liſhed amidſt the joyful acclamations and applauſes 
of ſo many people? How great an encomium was 
that then (Edt through all Greece, the ſound of 
which ſoon after paſſed through the whole uni 
yerſe, * that there was a nation upon earth, which 
ſcrupled not to take upon itſelf the expences, fx 
tigues and dangers of long and laborious wars, to 
procure the liberty of nations remote from theit 
country; and who croſſed the ſeas to prevent 
there being an unjuſt government or empire in any 
part of the world, and to eſtabliſh juſtice, equity 
and laws univerſally ? | | 

Upon theſe motives the Romans ated in the 
flouriſhing ages of the republick. It was this ſpirit 


De civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 12. 

K Eſſe aliquam in terris gen- 
tem, quæ ſua impenſa, ſuo la- 
bore ac periculo, bella gerat 
pro libertate aliorum, nec hoc 
tinitimis aut propinquæ vicini- 
tatis hominibus, aut terris con- 


tinenti junctis præſtet: mari 
tra jiciat, ne quid toto orbe ter- 
rarum injuſtum imperium it, 
& ubique jus, fas, lex poten- 
tiſima ſint. Liv. lib, xxxl- 
* 33. 


1 | which 


— . 
12 
+ 


& ticular 
and po 
vWwiſdom 
to pro! 


. which 
makes this reflection in ſeveral places, and obſerves 
that this paſſion, I mean the thirſt of glory, extin- 
guiſhed in them every other paſſion; that all their 
moſt beautiful and glorious actions, which have ambitio 
= violenc 
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22 which, animated their conſuls and their generals. 
They aſpired to rule, but by the methods of ho- 
nour and glory, and to this end they ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved juſtice and the laws; whereas in after ages 
ambition being no longer kept in, nor moderated by 
this reſtraint, it ated the laſt exceſſes of injuſtice, 
violence and. cruelty, as may be ſeen under Marius, 
& Sylla, Cæſar and Anthony. 


In the hiſtory of the Maccabees © we have a par- 


EZ ticular account of the virtues, by which the Ro- 
mans raiſed their republick to that height of glory 
and power to which it attained. Their ART 
viſdom are particularly commended. Their uy 
to promote the publick good, their particular diſ- 


and 


intereſtedneſs, their obedience to the laws and law- 


ful authority, their faith in treaties, their patience 


in labour, their conſtancy in their reſolutions, their 


courage and valour, and above all their love of 
equality, and remoteneſs from all ambition: Theſe 


virtues, altho* defective in their end and motives, 


28 they were not referred to God, but to vain glory, 
were notwithſtanding very eſtimable in themſelves, 


with reſpect to the rules and duties of civil ſociety. 
I cannot better conclude this article than with the 


| folid reflection of St. Auguſtin, upon the cauſes 
of the Roman power. Tho? they were void, 


„ ſays he, of true piety, which conſiſts in the 


| * fincere worſhip of the true God; they obſerved 


e notwithſtanding certain rules of probity and 
< juſtice, which are the foundation of a ſtate, con- 


| © tribute to its increaſe, and ſerve to eſtabliſh it. 


And it pleaſed God to grant them an incredible 


* ſucceſs, to ſhew by the example of ſo great and 


powerful an empire, how uſeful civil and poli- 
© tical virtues are, though ſeparate from true re- 
gion, and to let other men thereby ſee how va- 


22 liable they become, when exalted and ennobled 


 Salluft. in bello Catilin. 


nS. Aug. Ep. 138. ad Mar- 
„ Maccab. lib. i. c. 8. — 


cell. c. 3. 45 
. 
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ee by true religion, and in what manner they may 
& thereby become citizens of another commtry, 
« where truth is King, charity the law, and du- 
« ration eternity. Cujus rex veritas, cujus lei cha- 


ritas, cuſus modus ærerniras. | 
SELESSHETFOESHIFHSISSSHSH2 404 $144 04 
The fourth piece of ROMAN HISTORY. 


The change of the Roman Reputick os Monarchy 
Foretold and expreſſed by the hiftorian Polybius, in 
_ the foxth book of this hiſtory. e 


SHALL. divide what I have to ſay upon this 

L ſubject into two parts. In the firſt J ſhall give a 
ſhort account of the principles which Polybius lays 
down upon the different ſorts of governments, and 
on which he formed conjectures that foretolck the 
change which was to happen in the Roman repub- 
lick. In the ſecond I ſhall explain, as briefly a8! 
can, how this change actually came to pals, after 
the manner and for 2 reaſons which Polybias had 
I think myſelf obliged to inform my readers, in 
the beginning of this little diſſertation, that when! 
ſpeak of the. different ſorts of government, and 
the judgment to be formed of them, I only relate 
the ſentiments of Polybius. For my own Bonk; I 
adhere to the deciſion which is found in *Herodo- 
tus, where the monarchical ſtate is preferred to the 


other two. 18 
| _ © Herod. lib. 3. c. 80. 8 


CHAP, 


Ab 
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EH 


© The principles of Polybius upon the different forts of 
= government, and particularly that of the Romans. 


= King governs, which Polybius calls gar, Regal 
government; another in which the nobility have the 
ſupreme authority, which is called an ariſtocracy ; 
and a third which is called a democracy, where the 
whole power of the ſtate veſts in the people. 


Every one of theſe forms of government has 


; another which very much reſembles, borders upon 


it, and into which it often degenerates, whereof 


i mention ſhall be made hereafter. 


A perfect government would be that which 
ſhould unite in itſelf all the advantages of the three 


former, and avoid the dangers and mconveniencies 


they include. | 
Such was the government of Sparta. Lycurgus 


| | being ſenſible that the three forms of government, 


we have mentioned, had each of them great in- 
conveniencies, which were almoſt inevitable; that 


| royalty ſometimes degenerated into tyranny and 


arbitrary power; the ariſtocracy into an unjuſt do- 
minion 932 particular perſons, and the power 
of the * into anarchy and confuſion; Lycur- 
gus, Þ ſay, contrived to introduce theſe three forms 
of government into that of Sparta, and in a man- 
ner blend them into one; inſomuch that the royal 
authority was balanced by the power of the peo- 
ple, and a third order compoſed of the elders and 
wiſemen of the 
to the two former, to hold them conſtantly in a 
kind of equilibrium, and hinder the one from riſing 
foo much above the other. This wiſe legiſlator 


ever 


republick ſerved as a counterpoiſe 


was not miſtaken in his views, and no republick 
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in it, that it was not by a plan and deſign laid 
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ever preſerved its laws, its cuſtoms, and its libe 


ſo long as that of Sparta. The inſtitutions of Ly. Þ form ot 


curgus, indeed, were by no means proper for a ſtate 4 158 
ſtinct F 
here be 
Polybii 


determined upon conqueſts and aggrandiaing itſelf, 
which therefore did not enter at all into his ſcheme 
or deſign, as this wiſe legiſlator did not place the 
ſolid happineſs of a people in it. It was his inten. 
tion that the Spartans confining themſelves within 
the natural bounds of their country, without any 
thoughts of invading the. territories of another, 
ſhould by their juſtice and moderation, ſtill more 
than by their power, become the maſters and arbi- 
ters of the fate of all the other people of Greece, 
which. in his opinion was no leſt glorious than to 
carry the ſucceſs of their arms abroad. Nor did 
they fall. from their glory, till they departed from 
theſe wiſe views of their legiſlator. For when they 
were obliged to furniſh proviſions out of their own 
territories, to fit out fleets, pay ſeamen, and defray 
the expences of a long war, their iron money was 
no longer of any uſe to them ; and this laid them 
under a neceſſity, as haughty as they were, of ſer- 
vilely making their court to the grandees of Perſia, 


to obtain money of them, every where current, 


and of becoming voluntary ſlaves before they were 
ſubdued by force.. | 25 


If the glory of a tate, ſays Polyhius, is made 
t 


to conſiſt in aggrandizing and extending itſelf, 
in making conqueſts, in ruling over many people, 
and attracting the eyes of the whole earth, it muſt 
be owned that no government had ever ſo many 


advantages, nor was ſo calculated for the obtain- 
ing this end as that of the Romans. Like the go- 


vernment of Sparta, it united in one the three 


forms of authority we have mention'd. The con- 


ſuls held the place of Kings; the ſenate formed the 
publick council, and the people had a great ſhare in 
the adminiſtration : There was only this difference 


down 
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down from the beginning, as at Sparta, but by 
the conſequence of events, that Rome aſſumed this 
form of government; every 
ties which made up the body of the ſtate had a di- 
ſtinct power; the deſcription of which may not 
here be diſagreeable, as it may very much contri-, 
bute to the underſtanding of the Roman hiſtory. 
Folybius is very particular upon this ſubject. 


i Whilſt the conſuls reſided at Rome, they had 
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one of the three par- 


The power of the Conſuls. 


the adminiſtration of all publick affairs. All the 
other magiſtrates, except the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, were ſubject to them, and obliged to obey 
them. Upon them turned whatever related to the 
| deliberations of the ſenate. They admitted am 
baſſadors into it; propoſed the publick affairs, and 
reduced its reſolutions to form in writing. They 
carried them to the people, called aſſemblies for 
that purpoſe in which they were to deliberate of 
the common affairs of the republick, laid before 
them the decrees of the ſenate for their examina- 
tion, and according to the importance of the ſub- 
ject, after a deliberation, attended with many other 
| formalities, concluded by the majority of voices. 
They preſided in the creation of the magiſtrates of 
the republick, and for this reaſon were ſo frequently 
recalled from the army, and were not ordinarily al- 
lowed to be both abſent from Italy. | 

As to war and military expeditions, the conſuls 
had almoſt ſovereign power ; they had the care of 
raſing armies, of ſettling the number of troops, 
which the allies were ſeparately to furniſh, and of 
nominating the principal officers to ſerve under 


them, When they were in the field, they had the 


night of n and puniſhing without appeal. 
They diſpoſed of 
3 


e publick money at their plea- 
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ſure, and applied it as they judged convenient; the 
uæſtor denen attending them and ſupplying Þ* 
them with ſuch ſums as they required, out of the 
funds aſſigned to them for the ſervice ; ſo that con 


Roman republick, in this 


point, one 


— almoſt inclined to think it governed by a of rew: 


regal and monarchical authority. 
The power of the Senate. 


The ſenate almoſt abſolutely diſpoſed of the 7 


finances and publick treaſure. They took account 


of all the revenues and expences of the ſtate, and 


the quæſtors could not deliver out any ſum, ex- 


cept to the conſuls, without a decree of the ſenate, 
The caſe was the fame with reference to all the 
expences the cenſors were obliged to be at for the 
ſupport and repairs of the publick buildings. 

he ſenate nominated commiſſioners to take cog- 
nizance of all the extraordinary crimes which were 
committed at Rome and in Italy, and demanded 


the attention of the publick authority, ſuch as lars; a 
treaſon, conſpiracy, poiſoning and murder, and to the peo 
paſs ſentence upon them. The affairs and cauſes ¶ decided 
of private men. or cities, which had any relation N vith for 
to the ſtate, were alſo adjudged by the ſenate. It {MWhave th 
was the ſenate which ſent ambaſſadors, declared Mpular an 
war againſt the enemies of the ſtate, granted audi- 

ence, and gave anſwers to the deputies and ambaſ- {Wb mu; 
ſadors of foreign people and Princes. It was the 
ſenate likewiſe which ſent commiſſioners abroad, 

to hear the complaints of the allies, to regulate the lt is 
limits and the frontiers, to ſee good order obſerved {hurts of 
in the provinces, and to decide. the pretenſions of nd bea 
fates and kingdoms. Thus a ſtranger, who ſhould ant th 
have come. to Rome in the abſence of the con- harmony 
ſuls, would have thought the government of the ¶ anime 
republick was entirely ariſtocratical, that is, in the Miily u 
hands of the elders and ſages. NES common 


The 
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The power of the People. 


Ihbe power of the people, howeyer, was very 
conſiderable. They were ſole maſters and arbiters 
al rewards and puniſhments, which is the moſt 
Jeſſential part of government. They often fixed 
W pecuniary mulcts upon ſuch as had been poſſeſſed 
Hof 2 7 higheſt e and had alone the 
right of condemning the Roman citizens capitally. 
Land in this laſt caſe there was a vy able 
cuſtom at Rome, according to Polybius, and wor- 
thy our obſervation, which was, to leave a perſon 
Ewho was accuſed of a capital crime the power of 
preyenting judgment, and retiring into ſome neigh- 
1 the MWbouring city, where he paſt the reſt of his life in 
peace and erty, in a voluntary baniſhment. It 

vas the people, who by their ſuffrages conferred 


5 
= 


the 
count 
And 


cog- all offices and honours, which in a republick are the 
were moſt glorious rewards of probity and merit. They 
nded had alone the right of inſtituting and abrogating 
ch a laws; and what is ſtill more conſiderable, it was 


the people who deliberated of peace and war, who 
decided alliances, treaties of peace and conventions 


lation {With foreign people and Princes. Who would not 
e. It {Wwe thought ſuch a government abſolutely po- 
clared N pular and democratical? 

audi- 

mbaſ- M7: mutual dependence of the Conſul, Senate and 
as the People upon each other, 

broad, | FOE i. 

ite the lt is this mutual dependence of the different 
ſerved perts of a republick, wherein the ſecurity, ſtrength 
ons of nd beauty of it conſiſts. From this reciprocal 
ſhould ant they have of one another, ariſes a kind of 


hamony between the different members and an 
of the {W=animous concurrence, which holding them all 
in the ingly united amongſt themſelves, by the bond of 
| common intereſt, renders the body of the ſtate 5 
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their conduct, at their return from the army, its 


f rent in other jp #c yet, in ſeveral points it ws 


nators, the people were the judges whether the) 
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vulnerable, and not to be conquered by any foreign I tribun 


We have already obſerved, that the power of . after t 
the conſul, in time of war, was almoſt ſovereign, forthe 


and yet he abſolutely depended in ſeveral partic. WY Lat 


lars both upon the ſenate and people. For on on: nearly 
fide it was only by order from the ſenate that he (WW both i 


could receive the ſums that were neceſſary for th: of tax 


proviſions, clothes and pay of the ſoldiers : And the inc 
the denial, or delay of theſe ſuccours, difabled the takers, 
general from forming any attempt, or purſuing hi proviſi 


. defigns as far as he could wiſh. The ſame ſenate, lick bi 
at the end of the year, could appoint a ſucceſſu 


perſons 
taken 


to the conſul, or continue him in the command «f 


the army, and thereby had it in their power 1 numbe 
leave him the glory of ending the war, or to take Wi lecting 
it from him. ly, it depended upon the ſenate the far 
to caſt a blemiſh upon the atchievements of the ¶ advanc 
generals, or advance their glory. For it was the WW Now t 
ſenate which decreed the honour of a triumph, BM theſe f 
and appointed the expences neceſſary for that pom- WI cept tl 
pous ſolemnity. On the other fide, as it — the ſev 
to the people to declare war, to confirm or dilan if nate, v 
nul the treaties made with Princes and foreign ns BM their ne 
tions, and to call the generals to an account for concern 


eaſy to ſee how àttentive it was neceſſary for then 
to be in conciliating the favour of the people. 
As to the ſenate, though their power was { 


ubject to that of the people. In great affairs, and 
ſuch eſpecially as concerned the lives of the cit- 
zens, the intervention of their authority was re 
quiſite. When any laws were 2 even ſuch 
as tended to diminiſh the rights, honours and pre- 
rogatives of the ſenate, and the eſtates of the | 


ſhould be received or rejected. But the greatel 
inſtance of their power was, that if but one my their 


| Of Profane Hiſtory. FE 
tibunes oppoſed the reſolutions and deſigns of the 
ſenate, it ſufficed to put a ſtop to them, ſo that 


er f after this oppoſition the ſenate could proceed na 
eig, WT farther. | | | 
ticu. un Laſtly, the people likewiſe, in their turn, were 
1 one nearly concerned to keep fair with the ſenators, 
at he both in general and in particular. The receivers 
r the of taxes, tributes and cuſtoms, in a word, of all 
And the income and revenue of the ſtate, the under- 
d the takers, who engaged to furniſh the army with 
g hs WE proviſions, to repair the temples and other pub- 


enate, lick buildings, to keep 1 the high roads; theſe 
cell WW perſons formed numerous ſocieties; which were all 
nd taken out of the people, and ſubſiſted a great 
7er number of citizens, ſome being employed in col- 
o take lecting the revenues, others ſerving for ſecurity to 


ſenate the farmers, others lending their money by way of 
of the WH advance, and putting it out to uſe in that manner. 
as the WW Now the cenſors were the perſons who adjudged 
umph, WF theſe farms to the companies, who offered to ac- 
pom. cept them, and alſo allotted to the undertakers 
— the ſeveral works to be done; and it was the ſe- 
diſan. I nate, which either of itſelf, or by commiſſioners of 
gn m. their nomination; paſſed judgment without appeal, 
int for Wi concerning the diſputes which might ariſe upon any 
y, Hof theſe matters, ſo far as to difannul ſometimes 
r then WW ſuch agreements as became impracticable, and to 


grant a farther time for the payment, or to lower 
the rate of the leaſes, upon account of ſome ill acci- 
dent intervening. And what was ſtill more capable 
of inſpiring the people with modeſty and reſpect 
for the decrees of the ſenate, ? the judges of the 


was { 
it was 
irs, and 
he cit. 


was re:. gteateſt part of the publick and private affairs of 
en ſuct Bi:ny conſequence, were taken out of their body. 

nd pre. The citizens were likewiſe obliged to keep fair 
the ſe- With the conſuls, upon whom they all depended, 

the tpecially in time of war, and when they ſerved 

grea 1 


ander them in the army. 
* The form of judgment was changed in after times. _ 
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"Twas this mutual relation and agreement of all 
the orders of the republick which rendered the go- 
vernment of Rome the moſt accompliſhed that 
ever was in the world, | | 

When we read, in the infancy of the repub- 
lick, and the times immediately following . it, of 
the almoſt continual ſeditions which ſo long di- 
vided the ſenate and people, and that kind of in- 
teſtine war between the tribunes and conſuls, we 
Juſtly ſtand aſtoniſned how a ftate ences by ſuch 
frequent and violent convulſions, ſhould not only 
be able to ſubſiſt, but to conquer, even at that very 


time, all the neighbouring people, and preſently 


after to extend their victories into countries far 
more remote. Polybius gives a ſolid reaſon for it, 
which reflects a conſiderable honour upon the Ro- 
man people; and this is, that when the repub- 
lick was attacked by an enemy from without, the 
fear of the common danger, and the motive of 
the publick good ſuſpended their private quarrels, 
and entirely reunited them. The love of their 
country was then in a manner the ſoul which put 
all the parts and members of the ſtate into motion, 
every one ſtriving to diſcharge their duty in their 
ſeveral functions, either by forming reſolutions with 
deliberation and wiſdom, or by putting them in 
execution, with promptitude and alacrity; and it 
was this good underſtanding and unanimity, which 
conſtantly rendered the republick invincible, and 
gave ſucceſs to all their undertakings. 

It was this very conſtitution of the Roman go- 
vernment which maintained and ſubſiſted the re- 
blick for ſome time, even after the citizens, de- 
vered from the fear of a foreign enemy, grown 
haughty and inſolent by their victories, emaſculated 
by riches and pleaſures, and corrupted by praiſe 
and flattery, began to abuſe their power, and com- 
mit violence and wrong in a thouſand inftances. 


For in this condition the authority of the _ 
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1 Of Profane Hiſtory. ' 
and that of the people, being always counter-ba- 
lanced by each other, when one of the two parties 


at at any time endeavoured to extend its power, the 
bother preſently joined all its forces to pull it down, 
b- and keep it in order; and thus, by this mutual 
of = equality, this balancing power and authority, the 
n- republick always maintained itſelf in its liberty and 
in- independency. 8 | 
ve 
o = Cauſes of the change of a Republick into a Monarchy, 
ery © It is with a tate and a republick, ſays Polybius, 
itly as with the human body, which has its progreſs 
far and increaſe, its time of ſtrength and maturity, its 
r it, declenſion and end; and uſually when a ſtate is 
Ro- arrived at the height of grandeur and power, it 
ub - WE afterwards degenerates by more or leſs ſenſible 
the declenſions, and falls at laſt to ruin, 
> of WW Thus, ſays Polybius, whilſt the government of 
_ | Carthage, like that of Sparta and Rome, was 
their 


| made up of the three ſorts of power we have 
| been ſpeaking of, it was very potent and flouriſh- 
ing. But in the beginning of the ſecond Punick 
war, and in the time of Hannibal, it might be ſaid, 
in ſome meaſure, to be upon the decline. Its youth, 
flower, and vigour were already faded; it had be- 
gun to fall from its former height, and tend to- 
wards its ruin. Whereas Rome was then, as I may 
ſay, in full ſtrength and vigour, and making large 
advances towards the conqueſt of the world. The 
reaſon which Polybius gives of the fall of the one, 


from the principles he had laid down concerning 
the ſucceſſive revolations of ſtates. Amongſt the 
Carthaginians the people had at that time the prin- 
apal authority in all publick affairs; on the other 
hand, at Rome the — that is, the company 
made up of men ſo much famed for wiſdom, had 
2 Kings, formerly named Suf*tz, the ſenate and the people. 
A: . 12 | then 


and the increaſe of the other's: power, is drawn 
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| power, and make trial of its ſtren 


counſels of the multitude. Rome accordingly, 
which properly ſpeaking began then to extend its 
gth againſt fo. 
reigners, governed by the wiſe counſels of the ſe- 
nate, was at laſt ſuperior in the total refult of the 


116 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
then more credit than ever. From whence he con- 
cludes, that a people, guided by the prudence of powe! 
old men, muſt neceſſarily have the advantage over reſt, 1 
a ſtate governed, or rather hurried on by the raſh to pr 


conſta 
greate 
one of 
then 


had at 


SY 


and re 
entire 
zs ſo m 
ed upe 


mit to 


war, though in particular it had the diſadvantage 
in ſeveral engagements, and eſtabliſned its power 
and greatneſs upon the ruins of its rival. 

But all things under the fun have their decreaſe 
and end, and the wiſeſt and beſt conſtituted repub- 
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* 
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; licks as well as all the reft. Now the fall of ſtates chy, a 
of muſt ariſe either from internal cauſes and ſuch as 2 . 
| ſubſiſt in the ſtate itſelf, or from cauſes that are _ 
5 foreign and external. It is not eaſy for human Wi rn 
N wiſdom however penetrating to foreſee the latter, 2 
„ as they depend upon numberleſs uncertain and ob- firſt g 
4 ſcure events; whereas the former have, if I may WE 1 
1 be allowed to ſay ſo, a fixt order and almoft cer- to be t 
1 tain prognoſticks. ö 1 5 
To paſs a right judgment upon the cauſe of le. Py 
A changes in ſtates, we need only attend to the man- un 5 
* ner in which theſe ſtates are uſually formed and et of 
I eſtabliſhed, and we ſhall then be ſurprized to ſee by 8 this 
4 | what unforeſeen and unexpected revolutions things * br 
L | return almoſt always to the firſt point from whence "I 
n they ſet out. CE 2 
q | It is natural when a multitude of men are found of oo 
. together in the ſame country, without laws, go- Mex 
Y vernment, or any ſubordination, and by a neceſ. WW. = 
* ſary conſequence expoſed to a great deal of wrong ch oy 
Y and violence, that the ſtrongeſt among them, as * 1 
A always happens among animals, ſhould become Bl = 
their head. This man employing afterwards his 4 * 
r We fee in Herodotus, that the kingdom of the Medes was * 
#1 chus eſtabliſhed in the perſon of Dejoces,  - W 
bt ; = I | | power N T 8 
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power and authority to protect and ſuccour the 
= reſt, to defend them againſt violence and injuſtice, 
to procure them reſt and tranquillity, to favour 


hy 5 conſtantly ſuch as are judged to be men of the 
13 greateſt probity, and to be exact in treating every 
c one of his ſubjects according to their merit they 
e. then with one conſent confirm the authority he 


had at firſt uſurped, and of violent had made juſt 
and reaſonable. They then ſwear to pay him an 
entire obedience, and a perfect ſubmiſſion, which 
zs ſo much the more firm and ſure, as it is found- 


ae ed upon the intereſt of thoſe who engaged to ſub- 
_ * . — 1 ey | - o 

ub. mit to it. Such is uſually the origin of monar- 
ver | chy, and ſuch the ſteps by which it is converted 
n 3 into regal ſway, which in the governing of will ing 


ſubjects, chuſes rather to employ the wiſdom of 
E councils, than terror and force; which motives 


"_ conduced moſt in making Romulus a King. 
ob. In after times the ſucceſſors of this authority, at 
may frſt fo mild and beneficial, obſerving their power 
= to be thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and plentifully en- 
joying all kind of happineſs and honours, begin to 
. of base their power, commit numberleſs wrongs, 
1an- (erciſe abundance of cruelty, and become the ob- 
and bet of the people's hatred. It is eaſy to diſcern 
«by n this deſcription, the character of Tarquinius 
ings Superbus the laſt King of the Romans. 
ibs The royal authority being thus changed into 
tyranny, conſpiracies are formed againſt the tyrants 
nnd and perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, greatneſs 
= of mind, valour and fortitude place themſelves at 
Re the head of the conſpirators, men of that charac- 
ter bearing the unjuſt treatment of their maſters 


with the greateſt impatience. The people then ſeeing 
that they owe their quiet and liberty to their cou- 
tage, willingly ſubmit to their government, and. 
chearfully intruſt the ſupreme authority in their 
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hands; as it actually happened when the Tarquing 
were expelled Rome. And thus an ariſtocracy is 
formed, or a government by wiſe men and elders, 
ſuch as thoſe grave old men were, of whom the 
ſenate was compoſed. 1 | 

This ſort of government may have a longer 
duration and ftability, but at laſt it degenerates in 
its turn like the reſt, and inſtead of thoſe prudent 
experienced and diſintereſted old men, who had no 
other view but the good of their country, a ſmall 
number of men diſtinguiſhed from the reſt only by 
ambition, pride and avarice, induftriouſly engroſs 
authority to themſelves, which er the way to 
an oligarchy; of which we have ſeen ſome firſt ef- 
ſays and images in the violent conduct of the decem- 
virs, and in the cruel avarice of the wealthieſt ſena- 
tors, which forced the people more than once to 
ſtand upon their defence againſt their vexations, by 
thoſe famous retreats upon the Sacred and Aventin 
hills, and this is what is called an oligarchy. 
When a republick is in this condition, and the 
citizens are alike diſguſted and tired with all the 
preceding forms of government, it is natural that 
they ſhould turn their views and deſires towards 
a democracy, by ſtriving to increaſe the power of 
the people in general, and to equal their rights 
and privileges with thoſe of the nobility. So long a 
the ſenſe and remembrance of paſt ills remains, 


good order ſubſiſts for ſome time, and an equality 


is kept up amongſt the citizens. But thoſe who 
come after, and are little affected with 8 
tages of the old liberty and ww op equality, which 
are now. grown ſtale through ute, ſeek to raiſe them- 
ſelves above others, and ſuch are generally the 
moſt wealthy. As the legitimate admiſſion to ho- 


nours ariſing from virtue and merit is often denied 


them, they employ their great wealth in buying the 


votes of the people, and uſe their utmoſt endes- 


vours to corrupt them by bribes and 49 
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ins When once theſe ambitious men, abandon'd to 


their luſt of power, have obtained their ends of the 
= multitude by the temptation of gain, there are no 
longer any exceſſes of which they are not capable. 
The commonwealth falls in this manner into the 


greateſt of misfortunes, which is when the popu- 


© lace becomes ſupreme diſpenſers of all things; and 
this is called ochlocracy. 


Polybius obſerves, that this change of manners, 


which draws after it an alteration of government, 
is the uſual conſequence of the 
long proſperity o 
ſays he, having paſt through great dangers becomes 
# victorious after long and heavy wars, and arrived 
at the height of glory and power, has no more 
enemies to diſpute empire with it, but has ſubjected 
all to itſelf ; f 


ood ſucceſs and 


a ſtate. When a republick, 


uch a proſperity, if it is long and laſt- 
ing, never fails to introduce luxury and ambition 


| into this republick, which infallibly induce the ruin 
of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates. Luxury to furniſh 
| the expences, which daily become greater and more 
| enormous, ſoon degenerates into avarice, and is 
| forced to have recourſe to injuſtice and rapine; and 


ambition to compaſs its ends omits nothing that 
may gain the favour of the people, flattery, com- 
plaiſance, bribery and corruption. Hence it fol- 


| lows, that the multitude on one fide provoked by 


the unjuſt exactions of the rich, and on the other 
corrupted and grown inſolent by the flatteries and 
bribes of the ambitious, conſult only their own paſ- 
ſons and caprice in publick debates, refuſe to give 


ear to their firſt magiſtrates, and to ſubmit to their 
authority; and aſſuming the ſpecious name of li- 


berty and democracy, give themſelves up to an un- 
limited licentiouſneſs, and intirely ſhake off the 
yoke of the laws. Accuſtomed to live upon the 
ſubſtance of others, and fatten in eaſe and 1dleneſs, 
if they find a head, who is not in a condition to 
lupply all their wants of himſelf, but being bold 
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and enterprizing, ſeems capable of gratifying their 
defires by other expedients, they adhere to him, in a wo 
and ſupport and advance him. Hence ariſe fediti. | by ſea : 
ons, murders, baniſhments, proſcriptions, new di- in the 
viſions of lands, and diſannulling of debts ; till at ther la 
laſt ſomebody more powerful and mighty than any could e 
of the reſt ſtarts, who aſſumes the whole authority of repo 
to himſelf, and becomes fole maſter of the govern. ¶ perity. 
ment. Thus the too eager deſire of liberty, or to of ever 
ſpeak more properly, the abuſe the people make of of Ro! 
it, ends in the loſs of that very liberty and the eſta. ¶ and eve 
bliſhment of a new ſovereign and arbitrary govern. ¶ ſtituted 
ment. 4 of relig 
Such were in ſhort the revolutions, which changed poſed e 
the face and nature of the Roman republick, as it introdu 
now remains for us to ſhew, — Y * af 
| | = it. 


LS the riv⸗ 


G HAN I. 
The change of the Roman Republick into @ Monarch. 
HAT Polybius had foreſeen came to paſs in 


W the manner and for the reaſons he had re- 
peated. It was the very grandeur and proſperity 
of Rome which occaſioned the loſs of its liberty. It rc 
From the time that the Roman republick was ar. conject 
rived at that height of glory, to which the cou: Wh <oncerr 
rage and virtue of its antient generals and magif- happen 
trates had raiſed it, it began to decline at firſt by Wn count o 
imperceptible degrees: but afterwards by ſuch as N revolut 
were more obvious, and ended at laſt in the open authors 
violation of the antient maxims of the »govern: ent. 
ment, and the infraction of the fundamental laws Wl differen 
hi OO, Romar 
When the republick, * ſays Salluſt, had raiſed Wd ha 
it ſelf by labour and juſtice 3 when mighty Kings Wt ftat 
had been cond in war, and fierce nations and 
numerous people ſubdued by force; when Carthage 

Sallust. in bello Catilin, Ee 


Lux 
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the rival of Rome was intirely conquered, and all, 
in a word, made ſubject to the Roman empire bath 
by ſea and land, there aroſe a ſurprizing revolution 
in the whole body of the ſtate. Thoſe whom nei- 


at ther labour nor dangers, nor ſo many adverſities 
any could ever conquer, were ſubdued by the ſoftneſs 
rity of repoſe and the allurements of plenty and proſ- 
ern, perity. Avarice and ambition, the fatal ſprings 


of every evil, increaſed in 22 to the power 
of Rome. Avarice bani 

and every other virtue from the republick, and ſub- 
ſtituted in their place pride and pomp, a contempt 


nged WF poſed every thing to fale ; and ambition in its turn 
as it introduced diſſimulation, fraud and treachery, and 


W ſoon after violence, cruelty and murder. 

It was thus, according to the fine thought of 
Juvenal, that luxury, a more fatal and cruel ſcourge 
than war, ravaged the Roman empire and re- 


weby, : yenged the conquered world. 


als in N — Sævior armis 

d re- Luxuria incubuit, vittumque ulciſcitur orbem. 

eri | 3 

py lt remains therefore only to ſhew how juſt the 
1s at: conjectures were which Polybius wiſely | cy 
cou: concerning the change which he foreſlaw would 
nagil. happen in the republick, to give a particular ac- 
rſt by count of the principal cauſes which brought on that 
ach as revolution, as we find them either in contempo 
open authors or in ſuch as wrote ſoon after that great 
wvern ¶ event. By this we ſhall clearly ſee the ſurprizing 
1 laws difference there was betwixt the firſt ages of the 


Roman republick and thoſe which preceded its ruin, 
and have at the ſame time a more perfect idea of all 
I the ſtates through which it paſſed, 


, 


- Riches 


ed integrity, probity, 


Jof religion, and a ſhameful commerce which ex. 
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Riches attended with luxury in Building, Furniture, 
Diet, Sr. 


I ſhall not here repeat what I have already ob- 


ſerved in the preceding volume, concerning the 


noble diſintereſtedneſs of the Romans, and ther Wt 


eſteem of poverty, ſimplicity, frugality and mo. 
defty. Virtues at that time ſo common and ſo ge. 
nerally practiſed, that they were leſs aſcribed to 
the particular merit of ſome citizens than to the ge- 
nius of the nation, and the happy character of tho: 
early ages; but at the ſame time, virtues ſo ſublime 
and carried to ſo high a point of perfection, that in 
the later ages of the republick they paſſed for fi 
bles and fictions; ſo remote were they from the 
taſte that then prevailed and ſeemed ſo far ſuperior 
to human weakneſs. 
u From the time that riches were had in honour, 
and became the only introduction to offices, power 
and glory, virtue was no longer held in eſteem, 
Poverty was looked upon as a reproach, and inno- 
cence-of manners as the effe& of a melancholy hu- 
mour. And the fruit of theſe riches was luxury, 
avarice and pride. 1 | 
The epocha of this change of diſpoſition amongt 
the Romans, was that of the grandeur of the em- 
. * The firſt Scipio laid the ſure foundation of 
their future greatneſs, the laſt by his conqueſts 
opened the door to luxury. From the time that 
Carthage, which kept Rome in exerciſe by diſpu- 
ting the empire with it, was intirely deſtroyed, tht 
declenſion of manners proceeded no longer by flow 


u poſtquam divitiæ honori ef- ex divitiis joventutem Juxuri, 
ſe cœperunt, & eas gloria, im- atque avaritia, cum ſuperbi 
ium, potentia ſequebatur; invaſere. Salluſt. in bello Js 
hebeſcere virtus, paupertas pro- gurth. 3 
bro haberi, innocentia pro ma- Vell. Paterc. lib. ii. n. 1 


levolentia duci cœpit. Igitur | 
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4 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
degrees, but was ſudden and precipitate. Virtue 
immediately gave way to vice, the antient diſcipline 
to looſeneſs of manners, and the active laborious 
life to idleneſs and pleaſure. 

And whereas the antient Romans ſtrove rather to 
EZ honour the Gods by piety than magnificence, * cole- 
bantur religiones pie magis quam magnifice, the im- 
menſe riches, which were the fruits of their later 
conqueſts, were employed in raifing lofty temples 
to the Gods, and magnificent buildings for the de- 
coration and embelliſhment of Rome. 8 

It is difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, but what is 


made the object of admiration muſt ſooner or later 
become the taſte of private perſons. Thus an hiſ- 
torian obſerves, that from the time they began to 
© uſe marble in the building of temples, and raiſed 
W theatres. and portico's, the luxury of private perſons 
followed cloſe at the heels of their publick mag- 
nifcence, publicamque magnificentiam ſecuta pri- 
8 vat luxuria off, The madneſs for building was 
carried to a prodigious exceſs, and mere private men 
made it their diverſion, and at the ſame time their 
glory, to laviſh away vaſt ſums of money in level- 
ne and filling up ſeas. | 

Their luxury was the ſame in every other par- 
ticular, and it was the army that returned victori- 
ous out of Afia, which introduced it into Rome, or 
at leaſt made it far more common there than it had 
| been before. * Livy enumerates the ſeveral kinds 
of rich furniture which from that time came into 
ule : The comedians, finging women and players 
upon inſtfuments began then alſo to make part of 
the entertainment at meals ; the meals themſelves 
no longer retained the air of the antient ſimplicity, 
but were made at a great expence and with a large 
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F Liv. lib. il. n. 37. Juſt. in bello Catlin. / 
1 Vell, Pat. lib. ii. n. 1. Sal- Liv. lib. xxxix. n. 6. 


*Pparatus. A. cook, who was looked upon by the 
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Juſtly acquired by the right of war; and Marcellus 


Of Profane Hiſtory: T 
houſe 


antients as à vile ſlave, was then held in eſteem and V muc 
honour, as an officer not to be diſpenſed with; ani Nhe emp 


what before had been a low . eee became ¶ Nation ar 
an art very much ſtudied and eſteemed. And yet Fab 
all this was nothing in compariſon of the exc N er the 
they afterwards fell into. ence t 


Cato the Cenſor took a deal of pains to lay be- 
fore the ſenate the fatal conſequences of the luxurj, 
which in his time began to be introduced into the 
republick. Seeing the great progreſs of their arm 
in Greece and Afia, provinces abounding with the 
dangerous baits and allurements of every kind oi 
pleaſure, and that the Romans began to lay hand 
upon the treaſures of Kings; I fear, ſaid he, Nbchaved 
„that we ſhall become the ſlaves of thoſe riches 
6 inſtead of their maſters, and that the conquered 
“ nations will conquer us in their turn by commu. WM 
* nicating their vices to us.“ His apprehenfions Iome ar 
were not imaginary, and all that he had foretol! Mans ha 
came afterwards to paſs, N orng te 


hen an 
one w 
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| Taſte for Statues, Pictures, &c. 


eIt was the conqueſt of Syracuſe which produced 
this unhappy effedt; tho” the ſtatues and pictures 
which that great city was filled with, were ſpoils 


was ſo cautious as to carry off but a ſmall number 
of them, only to adorn a temple at Rome, without 
reſerving any either for the ornament of his own 
= Liv. lib. xxxiv. n. 4- res nos ceperint, quam nos 
' Hzc ego, quo melior læ- illas. 2 
tiorque in dies fortuna Reipub- * Hoſtium quidem illa ſpolis 
licz eſt, imperiumque creſcit; & parta belli jure: ceterun 


& jam in Græciam Afiamque inde primum mirandi gre an > h 
tranſcendimus, omnibus libidi- rum artium opera, licentiæque (Liv. lib 
num illecebris repletas & re- hinc facra profanaque omni Cie. U. 
gias etiam attractamus gazas: vulgò ſpoliandi, factum el. Frm 
eo plus horreo, ne illæ magis Liv, lib, xxv. n. 40. N 


| houſe 


| Of Profane Hiftory,=— 
Houſe or gardens, thoſe works of art, which were 
yo much 'valued and ſought after, became fatal to 
J 3 he empire, by inſpiring the Romans with an admi- | 


ame {tion and taſte of thoſe vain ornaments. 
yet Fabius, by his generous contempt of them, af. 


er the conqueſt of Tarentum, ſhewed more pru-, 
lence than Marcellus had done at Syracuſe. For 
Shen an officer aſked Fabius, what he would have 
gone with a great number of ſtatues which were 
ound in the city, and were ſo many Gods of a 
arge ſtature, repreſented as fighting with each o- 
Wher, in a ee ere attitude, ** Let us leave the 
Farentines, ſays Fabius, their angry Gods.” 
The ſecond Scipio, in the conqueſt of Cart 


d he, N Pehaved in a manner ſtill more worthy the old Ro- 
riches . greatneſs. * After he had ſeverely prohibited 
uerel WW: men from ſeizing, or even buying wy thing of 
_ he ſpoils, he ordered the inhabitants of Sicily to 
nſions 


rome and claim the ſtatues, which the Carthagi- 
pians had formerly taken from them; * and re- 
Woring to the Agrigentines the famous bull of Pha- 
Waris, he told them, that this monument of the 
Iruelty of their antient Kings, and the mildneſs of 
Their preſent maſters, ſhould inform them which 


as the greateſt. advantage, to be under the yoke 
tures, f the Sicilians, or under the government of the 
ſpoils Roman people. Not, * fays Cicero, that this great 
rcellus ran, who had a mind fo well improved, wanted 
umber ther places for theſe curious works of art, or 


udoment to diſcern all their beauties. But ſurpaſ- 

ing not only in diſintereſtedneſs, but in delicacy of 
ate, all our moſt refined connoiſſeurs, he judged 
tat theſe works were wrought, not to ſatisfy the 
fan curioſity, much leſs the luxury of mankind, 


Ae ut to ſerve as ornaments in temples and cities. And 
gc. an hiſtorian judiciouſly obſerves, it were much 
mm p Liv, lib. xxvii, n. 16. s Ver. iv. n. 87. & Ver. vi. 
un el. : Ce. Ver. iv. u. 86. 4 
Ver. vi. u. 73. I ;vell. Faterc. Iib. L n. 13. 
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. contempt of Scipio, or even the ignorance an the 


Of Profane Hiſtory. 


to be wiſhed, for the benefit and honour of the 7 ther fl 


republick, that they had ever retained the nobæ 


groſs taſte of Mummius. This laſt, in tranſport: hort, f 
ing the moſt valuable part of the ſpoils of Corinth N Pnately 
to Rome, was ſo little acquainted with the value Wine fur 
and excellence of performances of this ſort, thi I Arinkin, 
he told the undertakers who were employed t that he 
bring them over, that if any of them were loi, 
they ſhould be obliged to make them good « bey ca 
their own expence. The republick would hay: W Sallu! 
been happy if this pretended good taſte had never In the 
been introduced among them, as it opened a dot tient 
to ſuch rapine and violence, as highly diſhonourel i 


the Roman people among ſtrangers. i cry me 


What Cicero relates of the horrible exceſſes into et We 
which this paſſion of collecting valuable veſſels and caſt. fre 
pictures led Verres, during the time of his prator- i ome \ 
ſhip in Sicily, is ſcarce credible. The generality MF ſmall 
of the other governors were not far behind hand rellen 
with him in this kind of robbery. * But how greet ert) 
a difference was there between ſuch magiſtrates i 
and the antient Romans, who thought it a duty F'- fror 
and an honour to leave this kind of ornaments . elves t 
their allies, and even to the people tributary ume, 
them, that the one might be ſenſible of the mild i 
neſs of the Roman government, and the othe ited ſo 
have ſome conſolation under their ſlavery ? J#ence 7 


Inſatiable avarice, injuſtice, rapine, ill-treatment g the 
the Allies and conquered Nations. 


*Tis a very juſt reflection in Tully, that the honot 
oracle of Apollo, which declared that Sparta ſhould 
never be ruined but by avarice, gave a prediction WWF mean 
which concerned all other wealthy nations, beſide Bi 1 5. 
the Lacedæmonians. This oracle was verified u . 1 
the caſe of the Roman republick more than in an nta & « 

i Ver. vi. n. 134. * Lib, ii. de offiz. n. 77. * 
3 : oth! 
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E bther tate, All the hiſtorians who ſpeak. of its "IM 


in agree that avarice was the cauſe- of it, and 


nat this avarice aroſe from riches and luxury. In 
hort, from the moment that any one grows paſſi- 


orin pnately fond of magnificence, grand equipages, 
__ 2 ne furniture, plenty and 9 — in * A „ 
the i lkrinking, tis a natural and neceſſary conſequence 
red to lat he will ſet no bounds to his love of money, 
> lot, N hich buys all theſe things, and without which 


06 » {they cannot be procured *. 


| hae Salluſt ons, after a great many reflections up- 
never n the cauſes of the grandeur and power of the 
a do ntient Romans, who often defeated numerous 
nourel mies with a ſmall body of troops, and with a 


Nery moderate revenue ſupported long wars againſt 


. ery wealthy Kings, without loſing courage in the 
os r Neaſt from any adverſity; Salluſt, ey — that 


None was indebted for this grandeur and power to 


rxtor- Wl 

ak & ſmall number only of illuſtrious citizens, whoſe 
1 hand if excellent merit and ſolid virtue had rendered po- 
w grett rt) victorious over riches, and a ſmall body of 
(rates eldiers ſuperior to innumerable armies, But, adds 
a due, from the time the citizens have ſuffered them- 
ents tees to be corrupted by luxury and idleneſs, 
tary t Rome, like a woman paſt child- bearing, has ceaſed 
e mild: o produce great men; and tho? it has ſtill ſub- 
- other ted ſome time after, it has been only in conſe- 


Juence and by means of its antient grandeur which 
Pontinued to rr the republick, notwithſtand- 
ment g the weakneſs and vices of its governors, 

It is worth while to compare thoſe happy times 
if the republick when poverty was generally had 


hat the honour, with the later ages, when pomp, lux- 
: ſhould N and magnificence reigned, in conjunction with 


-ediction 
| beſide 
rified i. 


n in at] 


| 7. | 
: other 


mean and ſordid avarice. What great men were 


b Delectant magnifici appa - cupiditas eſſet. De Off. lib. i. 

us. Vitzque cultus cum ele- n. 25. | 

Fanta & Copia z quibus rebus ® Salluſt; in bello Catilin., \ (6b 

«um eſt, ut infinita pecuniz 1 1 
thoſe FE 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. 
thoſe conſuls and dictators who were taken from 
the plough ? What noble ſentiments, what mag: 
nanimity in the two Scipios, in Fabius, and in 
Paulus Emilius? Did theſe antient Romans ſet 
any value upon money? When Pyrrhus endes. 
voured to corrupt the ſenate by preſents, was there 
one fingle perſon in the city tempted to receive 
them ? The caſe was much altered in the time of 
Jugurtha, who found means to gain the votes of 
almoſt all the ſenators by the influence of hi 
bribes ; ſo that when he was forced to leave 
Rome, turning his eyes back upon it from time 
to time, he called it a city ready to be ſold to thy 
higheſt bidder, and which only wanted a purchaſer 

So long as this noble diſintereſtedneſs laſted thoſe 
who had the command of the troops, of the go- 
vernment of the provinces, inſtead of ſeeking to 
enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of the allies or 
conquered people, looked upon themſelves as their 
fathers and guardians. * *T'was then the principle 
of the Roman people to conquer leſs by force of 
arms than benefits, and to on the gaining of 
friends before the making of ſlaves. Neither the 
marches of their troops, nor the encampment of 
their armies, nor their winter quarters, nor the re- 


ſidence of the generals in any city were any ex- 


pence to the inhabitants. It was this conduct that 
acquired the Roman empire ſo much honour and 
eſteem. The ſenate then, ſays Tully, was the 
refuge and aſylum of Kings, people, and nations 
Our magiſtrates and generals then placed ther 
chief glory in defending the provinces, and ſup- 
Porting their allies with inviolable juſtice and fide- 
lity. * Thus we were the 
the maſters of the world. 


n Liv. 8 4. 
o galluſt. in bello Jugurth. perium poterat nominari. 
y Salluſt. ibid. 8 0 . b. z. „ 
4 Itaque illud patrocinium 2 L. 
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i Of Profane Hiſtory. 
rom Tt us hear the ſame Tully, and he will tell us 
dag. WE how much things were altered in his time. All the 
& provinces, ſays he, groan, all free people are in de- 
fe = folation, all kingdoms loudly complain of the vio 
dea. WI lences and vexations they ſuffer from us. In the 
here large extent of countries, which are terminated 
ee T by the Ocean, there is now no place ſo remote, 
| whither the avarice and injuſtice of our generals 
-S of and magiſtrates have not penetrated. It is now no 
b longer poſſible to ſuſtain, I ſay, not the power, 
leave the arms, the invaſion of nations, but their eries, 
| their complaints, and their reproaches. It is diffi- 
o the cult,“ ſays he in another place, to tell you how 
aler. I odious the unjuſt and violent conduct of the go- 
thoſe vernors, whom we fend into our provinces, have 
e g. made us to all foreign nations. There is no tem- 
1g 00 ple which they have held ſacred, no city which 
es or they have reſpected, no private houſe has been 
ther Wi barred or inacceſſible to their avarice. This was 
nciple Bl the ſtate of the republick in late times, and if we 
enquire into the firſt cauſe and origin of all theſe 
diſorders, we ſhall find what I cannot repeat too 
osten, that they were the inſatiable. love of riches 


and luxury, 


Inmoderate ambition, a boundleſs defire of rule, ats 
tended with fattions, ſeditions, murders, and the 
entire ſubvenſion of liberty. 


' Tully, after Plato, lays down two eſſential 
tules to be obſerved by perſons employed in go- 
vernment. The firſt is to have no other view than 
tie publick good, without the leaft 
vnn private intereſt ; the ſecond, to extend their 
ares equally to the whole body-of the ſtate, with- 


is he, a governor is a kind of guardian, and un- 
Ver. iv. n. 20ę ꝶ k] * Offie. lib. i. n. 88. 


N "Pro Manil. n. 65. 5 
Let vou N. | : ds Lodo 


regard to their 


Nt favouring one part more than another. For, 
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Of Profane H Rory. 


| der that character muſt conſider the intereſt of the 


perſon committed to his care, and not his own, 
And he who ſhould take care of one part of the 
citizens only, and negle& the reſt, would intro. 
duce diſcord and ſedition, than which nothing can 
be more pernicious to ſtates. | 

Theſe may properly be ſaid to be the funds. 
mental laws of every wiſe and well ordered go. 
vernment, and it was the exact obſervation of theſe 


rules, that formed the character of the good cit. 


Zens and great men of the republick, as it ws 
upon this plan, and theſe principles, the repub- 
lick was firſt formed and eſtabliſned. When the 
authority of annual magiſtrates was ſubſtituted n 
the place of regal power, which was become un- 

| ble, the ſenate was conſidered as the per- 
petual and publick council of the ſtate, to be m: 


manner the ſoul and head of the republick, the 


guardian and defender of the laws, the protector 
of the liberty and privileges of the people ; and 
all the citizens were admitted into this 1lluftriow 
body, without any other diſtinction than that of 
virtue and merit. The magiſtrates gloried in r- 
ſpecting the authority of the ſenate, and were 
looked upon as the miniſters of that auguft cour- 
cil, and the different orders of the ſtate contributed 
their peculiar luſtre to exalt the glory of the hight! 
and moſt noble aſſembly. Twas this concert and 
union in promoting the publick good, which ſo lo 
preſerved a good underſtanding in the republic 
which gave fucceſs to all the wars they underto% 
and ſpread the glory and terror of the .Romil 
name throughout the world. An oppoſite cot 
duct produced the quite contrary effet. _ 
Before the deſtruction of Carthage the diſputs 
among the citizens for power and authority wer 
not carried to any exceſs of violence. The f 
of foreign powers was a reſtraint which kept then 
... ®Cic. Orat. pro Sext. n. 137.  Salluſt. in bello Jags” 
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O Projane Hifloy, 
within the bounds of moderation, and inſpired a 
reſpect for the laws. Till then the Romans had 


the not ventured to ſhed the blood of their citizens, 
tro· and the higheſt exceſs of their civil diſſentions was 


can ö carried no farther than to quit the city, and retire 
to the top of ſome neighbouring mountain. When 


ad: Rome ſaw herſelf delivered from all apprehenſions 
ge. of foreign enemies, licentiouſneſs and pride, the 
ele uſual conſequences of proſperity, ſoon diſturbed 
ci. the union and concord which had *till then pre- 
ws WR vailed. The nobility and people, the one under a 
pub. pretext of ſupporting their dignity, and the other 
n the Wi their liberty, ſought each of them ſeparately to 


enlarge their authority, and engroſs all power to 
_ themſelves. And moſt part of thoſe, who ſet 
themſelves at the head of the two parties, under the 
e in: ſpecious title of defenders of the publick good, 

laboured in reality at nothing more than the eſta- 
otedor Wi bliſhment of their own private power; and amidft 


'ftriow Bi viſions, and given up as a prey to the ambition of 
that 0! Wi ber citizens, was always in a ſtate of ſubjection to 
| in r the moſt powerful. It muſt not be aſked which 
d wer Hof the heads of theſe parties had moſt right and 
T coul- Wjultice on their ſide; all were alike unjuſt, and all 
tributed {WM uſurpers of a power, which did not belong to them. 
hight WW He who was the ſtrongeſt, and remained the con- 
ert ud queror, was always ſure to be applauded. Ned 


Pieter externa noverant bella; certabant. Salluſt. in bello Cat. 
utimaque rabies ſeceſſio ab * Boni & mali cives appel - 
ſus habebatur, Liv. lib, vii. lati non ob merita in rempub- 
1. 40. N licam, omnibus pariter cor- 
fer illa tempora, quicun- ruptis; {ed ati quiſque locuple- 
due rempublicam, agitavere, tiſſimus, & injuria validior, 
boneſtis nominibus, alii ſicuti 
ua populi defenderent, pars 
u ſenatus auctoritas maxuma 


bono ducebatur. Salluſt. in frag. 


theſe two factions the republick torn by their di- 


* Nondum erant tam fortes foret, bonum publicum ſimu · 
ad ſanguinem civilem, nec lantes, pro ſua quiſque potentia 


quia præſentia defendebat, pro 
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/ Profane Hiſtory. 

We learn from hence, that nothing is more 
capable of extinguiſhing juſtice and the laws, than 
the paſſion for power and dominion over others; 
a paſſion the more n gn as it is covered over 
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with the appearance 


of virtue and glory, and fot 


that reaſon 


; 


enerally draws in ſuch as ſuppoſe 


themſelves diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind 
by more noble ſentiments and a ſuperiour greatneſs 
of mind. | 

We ſhall now ſee theſe fatal diſpoſitions diſcloſe 
themſelves by little and little, increaſe as it were 
by degrees with time, and at laſt end in the entire 
ſubverſion of liberty. 


The GR ACCHI. 


Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, deſcended by thei 
mother from the famous Scipio Africanus, ſupported 
the honour of their birth by an extraordinary merit 
They had each of them great capacity, a noble foul, 
joined to a diſpoſition intirely diſintereſted, with an 
irreſiſtible force of eloquence, to which were added 
a lively and ardent zeal for juſtice, a natural com- 
ion for the miſerable, and an 1rreconcilable ha- 
tred againſt all oppreſſion, which oppoſition impro- 
ved into a perſonal animoſity againſt the oppreſ 
ſors. It cannot be denied; but that theſe two il 
luſtrious brothers had very upright intentions, and 
that they had no other end in what they under- 
took, but an apparently neceſſary reformation; 
and that in ſhort they provided a remedy for {- 
veral diſorders by wiſe regulations. But engage 
ments farmed at firſt with good views, and after 


que, ut eos juſtitiæ capiet obli- 
vio, chm in imperiorum, ho- 
norum, gloriz cupiditatem in- 
ciderunt. . . . . Eſt autem in 
hoe genere moleſtum, quod in 


/ 


* Maxime adducuntur pleri- 


maximis animis ſplendidifimi 
que ingeniis plerumque exiſiu 
honoris imperii, potentix, g 
ria 25 Offic. lib. l. 
n. 20. | 
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wards carried on with too much warmth, led them 


e farther than they deſigned. They purſued what 
n they had begun through a virtuous diſpoſition, with 
weed an inflexible obſtinacy, and by this means their 
| great qualities, which might have been very uſeful 
l p to the ſtate, had they been conducted with diſcre- 
End tion and moderation, became fatal and pernicious 


to it. | | - 

tne | The principal ſubje& of the diſcord that aroſe 
lol upon their account, was the law they propoſed 
concerning the diſtribution of lands, which, for 
wer that reaſon, was called the Agrarian law. When 
entre BY the Romans had got poſſeſſion of the lands of their 
neighbours by conqueſt, it was cuſtomary with 


them to ſell one part of them, to add the reſt to 


the domain of their republick, and to give theſe 
laſt to the pooreſt of the citizens, to make the beſt 
they could of them, upon condition that they paid 
into the publick treaſury a ſmall acknowledgment 
| of rent every year. The rich having begun to en- 
croach upon them, to advance their rents, and by 


_—_ that means to drive the poor out of their poſſeſſi- 
aide ons, a law was made, - requiring that no citizen 
com. mould poſſeſs above five . acres of land. 
ple b. This law laid a reſtraint upon the avarice of the 
wp, ich for ſome time, but they afterwards: found 
r means to evade it, by cauſing the farm of thoſe 
hg lands to be. adjudged to themſelves under borrowed 


names; and at laſt holding them openly  them- 
ſelyes, the poor were reduced to extreme miſery, 


2 570 ad Italy in danger of being overſtocked with the 
for © BY faves and Barbarians, whom the rich made uſe of 
cee o cultivate the lands, of which they had diſpoſſeſ- 
d alter I ted the citizens. 9 | ; 


This practice was moſt ſhamefally ſcandalous, 


jdiffimi | 
erden ind the law propoſed by the Gracchi ſeemed ex- 
mA "WW -cly reaſonable. They were at firſt content to 


ordain, that the rich ſhould quit the lands they 
kd uſurped, upon —_— from the publick the 
3 | Price 
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“ and dens to c 
c foreſts of Italy; and ſhall thoſe brave Romany, 


| nion and conduct With that moſt { 
_ the republick. It coſt both of them thei 


Of Profane Hiſtory. 
price of the poſſeſſions they ſo unjuſtly held, and 
that the citizens who ſtood in ne Pof them ſhould 


enter upon them in their ſtead. <© Why, * faid 
they to the people, © the wild beaſts find holes 
p into in the mountains and 


$ who are ſed to fight and die for the de- 
ct fence of Tal, enjoy no more than the light and 
& air which cannot be taken from them, and be 
< obliged to wander in the fields with their wives 
c and children without houſe or home? The 


“ only fight and die to increaſe the revenue and 


« ſupport the luxu = of the rich, and theſe pre- 
— maſters of the world (for ſo they are 
66 called) have not one ſingle inch of ground 


£ which is properly their own. ” 


There are ſometimes diforders in a ſtate which 
* be remedied without the ſtate itſelf; 


As in ſome diſeaſes of the human body, the cure 


cannot be attempted without an almoſt certain dan- 
ger of death. The men of the greateſt probity 
at Rome, and ſuch ſenators as were moſt inclined 
to promote the publick good, ſaw plainly how 
fatal the conſequences would be of the laws pro- 

ſed by the Gracchi; and their misfortune was, 
= Tully obſerves, that they did not agree - op 
an 


and their tragical end ſeemed to erect the 
ſtandard of bloody diſſentions, and give the cit 
zens the ſignal of riſing in arms againſt each other 


o ſatisfy the ambition of particular men. From 


that time the laws gave way to violence; the mol 
powerful lorded it over the reſt ; the civil diſſent: 
ons, which till then had ended in pacifick treaties 
eame to be decided only by force of arms; an 
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and blood was ſoon after ſeen to flow in large ftreams 
ould through the ſtreets of Rome, and Roman armies 
fad to march with their enfigns diſplayed againſt each 
zoles WR other. | 

and i | 1 255 
nans II. Makrus and SYLLA. 
> de- 


Marius and Sylla, both born with excellent ta- 
lents, are an inſtance of the exceſs of rage and cru- 
elty, to which ambition may riſe, when it is not 
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The retained within juſt bounds by ſentiments of honour 
h and probity and a love for the publick good. They 
EI ſeem to have had all the other qualities neceſſary to 5 
pe Bi form great men. ee 1a; i 
my Defect of birth in Marius was hid by the moſt 4 
f eminent virtues. Inured from his infancy to a ſe- 
which vere life, and afterwards brought up, not in ſtudy- 
(217, ing of Greek, nor after the delicate manner then 
a practiſed at Rome, but in the laborious exerciſes of 
, dan. tte camp, he preſently became a maſter in the art 
rn of war, and carried his ſkill in it to as great an 
s | 1 | height of perfection as any officer had ever done. 
5 . Capable of the greateſt enterprizes in the field, mo- 
ew. Lerate in his particular conduct, and far removed 
ou ” from pleaſure and ayarice, he had no other paſſion 
an cd. chan that of glory. He behaved himſelf in ſuch 
Fi 1 manner in all the offices wherein he was employed, 
n ther I that he ſeemed always deſerving of greater. And 
rn the reſt of his life was anſwerable to this beginning 
daten The ſeveral conſulſhips which were ſucceſſiveſy 
woche bonferred upon him, the war with Jugurtha happt- 
* ly terminated, the overthrow of the innumerable 
e mot mies of Barbarians which ravaged Italy in two 
cnt battles, wherein above three hundred thouſand 
7 vere killed or taken, are circumſtances which ſhew 
"nd the abilities of Marius © 
4 ae Sylla, tho? of a very different character, was 


inferior to him in no reſpect. He was of a patrici- 
ii. . , NF — © Sallult. in bello Jugurtb. Salluſt. ibid. 
01 „„ 3 
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an family, and perfectly inſtructed in polite litera. 
ture. He had a lofty ſoul, loved pleaſures, but 
was fonder of glory. His leiſure moments he 
ſpent in diverſions, but never delayed the diſpatch 
of buſineſs upon their account. He was eloquent, 
of refined wit, and an obliging friend, of profound 
ſecrecy and diſſimulation, liberal, or rather prodi. 

al. Though before the civil wars he might have 
. conſidered as the moſt fortunate man in Rome, 
yet his merit never appeared below his fortune, 
and it could not eaſily be decided whether he wa 
more happy or more brave. What proofs of cou. 
rage, boldneſs, prudence and ability did he give in 


all the wars wherein he commanded, and eſpecialh 


in the war with Mithridates the moſt formidable 
enemy of the Romans ?. 

Thus they were certainly great men, and very 
deſerving our eſteem, if we judge of greatneſs and 

lory by honours, talents or great exploits. But 
4 we muſt call to mind the truth, which I have 
advanced in the preceding volume, that man is to 
be judged of by the heart, and the want of inte- 
grity and probity can never be atoned for by the 
moſt ſhining qualities. 

What a ſhameful figure did a violent deſire of 
obtaining the confulſhip firſt make Marius? becauſe 
Metellus, under whom he ſerved as lieutenant, 
ſeemed to diſapprove of his deſign. But in the 
warmth of his rage againſt him, and conſulting 
only his own reſentment and ambition, he firſt pri 
vately took pains to diſcredit him among the fold- 
ers, and preſently after becoming ' the declared 
enemy and calumniator of his general, ſupplanted 
him by unworthy methods, and got himſelf ap- 
pointed his ſucceſſor to terminate the war againſ 

ugurtha. The whole glory of it however di 
not fall to his ſhare. His quæſtor Sylla, into whole 
hand Jugurtha was delivered, carried off a great 


| part of it from him; and proud of an event, te 
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of Marius in a few words. He was a 
he, eager after glory, and inſatiable in the purſuit 
of it, violent in his deſires, and devoured by a 
reſtleſs ambition. loriæ, inſatiabilis, 
inpotens, ſemperque inquietus. 
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Vas ſo glorious to him, cauſed the picture of it to 
be engraven on a ring, and ever after made uſe of 
it as a ſeal; which gave Marius an irreconcileable 
© averſion for him, and was the firſt ſource of their di- 


E viſions, 


5 Paterculus wonderfully deſcribes the character 
n, fays 


Immodicus 
hen he was can- 
didate for a ſixth conſulſhip, there was no d 


of meanneſs he did not ſubmit to, that he might 


gain the favour of the people, nor any unworthy 


or criminal method he did not make uſe of, ſo far 


as to join with two of the moſt * infamous wretches 
in the city, in order to 
| tellus, who was ane of his com 


prevent the election of Me- 
petitors and a man 
of the greateſt probity in the republick, and pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to procure his baniſhment by falſ- 
hood and perjury, * which according to him were 


part of the merit and ability of a great man. 


Ho great muſt be the torments of an ambitious 
mind? So honours heaped upon Marius, fix. 
conſulſhips- ! ſucceflively conferred upon him, of 
which there never was a precedent, immenſe riches 
acquired in a very ſhort time, victories without 
number and over enemies of every kind; ſeveral 
trumphs, and every one more glorious than the 
other, all this accumulation of grandeur and pro- 
ſperity made but a light impreſſion upon the heart 
of this ambitious man? whilſt the riſing glory of 


| la, which was perpetually upon the encreaſe, 


d Glaucia & Saturninus. e. gin rd Jvc Tel., 
The ſame perſon, who has Plat. in vit. Mar. = 
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Of Praſane. Hiſtory. 

raged within him, diſtracted, and tormented him 
like a madman. 
w His jealouſy was N upon the election 
of a general to be ſent againſt Mithridates. He 
could not bear that this command ſhould be given 
to his rival. Though worn out with fatigues, fee- 
ble with age, and grown very unweildy, he en. 
deavoured to ſhew himſelf in the field of Mars, 
among the young men who exerciſed themſelves 
there in riding and fencing. A ſpectacle, which 
moved pity in all worthy and ſenſible men. They 
could not imagine that at his years, after ſo many 
triumphs, and having acquired ſo much glory, he 
could think of marching into Cappadocia, and to 
the extremity of the Euxine ſea, to exhauſt the 
remains of his old age in fighting againſt the nobles 
of Mithridates. Yet was he — by the 

ople to command in the war, and Sylla oblige 
to fly to fave his life. 

But Sylla within a ſmall. time returned to Rome 
at the head of a numerous army, and Marius after 
a weak reſiſtance was in his turn obliged to fly. 4 
price was ſet upon his head and the tribune Sulpi 
tius was ſtrangled. Sylla without tarrying any lon- 
ger at Rome marched directly againſt Mithridates 
as fully aſſured that the victories he ſhould gain 
over ſo formidable an enemy, would contribute 
more thai any thing to ſtrengthen his authority. 
The abſence of Sylla gave Marius an opportu- 
nity of returning. He had run through ſtrange ad. 
ventures, been obliged to fly trembling from ct 

to city, to hide himſelf ſometimes in foreſts and 
ſometimes in a'moraſs, His entrance into Rome 
was followed by the murder of an infinite numbet 
of citizens, and the moſt conſiderable perſons in the 
city that adhered. to the party of Syllaa. 

In the mean time a report was ſpread. that Sylk 
had pow an end to the! ar win , and 


8 m Plut. in vit. Mar. 
a was 


5 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
uns returning to Rome with a vaſt army. M 
who had procured himſelf to be choſen conſul for 


ion the ſeventh time, was ſo alarmed at the news, that 
He he could never fleep, and contracted a diſtemper, 
ven of which he died ſoon after. It is ſaid that in the 
fee · delirium, which never left him, he would talk and 
en- act as if he were fighting againſt Mithridates. So 
ars, We deeply had his defire o commanding, and his na- 
Ives WWE tural jealouſy imprinted in his heart a ſtrong and 
hich violent paſſion for the conduct of that war. 

hey The cruelty of Marius ſeemed a trifle in compa- 
any nion of what was afterwards exerciſed by Sylla. 
5 he He filled Rome with continual and endleſs mur- 

to 


thers, and ſet no value upon the lives of the citi- 
zens. He proſcribed at different times an immenſe 
obles number, and forbad all people upon pain of death to 
the receive or ſhelter any that were proſcribed, without 
lige! WF excepting the perſon that ſhould fave a brother, a 


ſon, or a-father ; and even propoſed a reward for 


Rome the homicide, either in the caſe of a ſlave that 


alter ſhould kill his maſter, or a ſon that ſhould: cut the 
. \ Wl throat of his own father. The death of the 
Sulp WE ſcribed was followed by the confiſcation of thei 
Jon. goods. Thus avarice gave occaſion to cruelty : 
dates, BW Riches were guilt, and every one appeared crimi- 
d gan WF nal in proportion to the wealth he poſſeſſed, which 
ribute Bi at once became the danger of the rich and the re- 
ity.” compence. of the murderer. Sylla nominated and 
portu- declared himſelf di&ator, a title which had not 
ge a: been known at Rome for a hundred and twenty 
m Cit) years before. He paſſed an act of general oblivion 
ts and for all that was paſt, and cauſed himſelf to be inveſted 
e. vith a full power for the future of putting to death 
wm | 
in the Or & bite. K dm culpz ex pecuniz 
xt p D % Se. modo in in on — fu- 
18 J — | 2. e 5 — 5 8 . - 4 
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what citizens he pleaſed; of confiſcating eſtates, 5 


diſtributing lands, deſtroying cities, building others, 
taking away n and conferring them on 
whomſoever he pleaſed. | 

But what is ſcarce to be comprehended, after he 
had put to death ſo many thouſands, introduced 
into the republick ſuch ſtrange changes and un. 
heard of innovations, he ventured to reſign the 
dictatorſhip, to live as a private man, and ended 
his days in his bed, without there being one man 
foundamong ſo many citizens whoſe fathers, brothers 
and children he had put to death, that made any 


attempt. upon his life : Divine juſtice reſerved the 


puniſhment of him to itſelf. He was ſtruck with 
an horrible diſeaſe, and made the prey of a ſhame- 
ful and cruel vermin, which continually encreafing 
in his corrupted fleſh, and admitting of no remedy, 
infected the whole houſe with an inſupportable 
Kench, and at laſt brought him to a miſerable end. 
We. learn from Marius and Sylla how very fatal 
the conſequences of a miſguided ambition may 
prove. It is leſs to be wondered that Marius, who 


had always ſomething rough, auſtere and favage 


in his diſpoſition, * hirtus atque horridus, unim- 
proved by ſtudy or education, and in a manner 
uncivilized,  ſhouſd carry his revenge and cruelty 
the lengths he did. But ſuch exceſſes are almoſt 
incredible in a man of * Sylla's character, who had 
always appeared mild, humane, tender and com- 
paſſionate, even ſo as to weep at the misfortunes of 
others; one that from his youth had been addicted 


to gaiety and pleaſures, and who managed his for. 


tune at firſt with ſo much wiſdom and moderation 
Could this, ſays Plutarch, be a change of temper 
and manners ariſing from high honours and great 
proſperity ? Or was it the bare irruption of a lect! 
depravity concealed in his heart, which his abſolute 
power gave him an opportunity of diſplaying ? Be 

e atere. 2 Flut. in l. * 
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ates, chat as it will, we muſt conclude that ambition, 
ner, when a rival is to be removed, is capable of the 
on blackeſt crimes and the moſt inhuman cruelties. 

That of Sylla produced very fatal effects for ſe- 
r he veral ages after. Poſſeſſed with a boundleſs paſ- 
uced i fon for power, he was the firſt, who to gain the 


un. affection of the troops, corrupted them by a ſervile 


complaiſance and exceſſive bribes. He taught them 
nded i that it was in their power to give lords to the em- 
pire, and it was from this firſt example that the le- 
gions began to conſider themſelves as having an ab- 
: any WE ſolute right excluſive even of the ſenate, to dif- 


the poſe of the empire, to advance and depoſe Empe- 
with Wi 5 at their pleaſure, without paying any W to 
ame- WE the merit of the beſt and greateſt Princes. 

afing WW | 

nech, WF III. CAESsAR, PoupE v. 

table | 


end. We have here two other ambitious men of a cha- 
fatal Wi racter very different from the former; as their am- 
may Wi bition coyered and ſupported by the moſt glorious 
who Bill qualities ſeems leſs worthy of blame, and was yet 
avage no leſs pernicious to the republick. ks 
unim- Theſe two great men had no ſuperiors in antiqui- 
anner ty, if we conſider only their military virtues, their 
ruelty WF enterprizes and victories, which filled the univerſe 
almoſt: Bi with the glory of their name. * 4 
0 had Cæſar in leſs than ten years, when he commanded 
com. in Gaul, took above eight hundred cities by force; 
nes of Bil ſubdued three hundred nations, fought ſeveral times 
dicted BF in pitch'd battles againſt three millions of enemies, a 
us for- BI million of which he cut in pieces, and taken another 
ration. —_— priſoners. - 1 —— — hiſtorian 
em ys, that in reſpect to the greatn his projects, 
] gre the rapidity of — his courage and intre- 
| ſecret BY pidity in dangers, he might be compared to Alex- 
ſolute BY ander the Great, but then only while Alexander 
4; Be vas neither heated with wine nor angry. Magni- 
? n * Plat. in Cæſar. f Paterc, lib. ii. n. 41. 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. 
tudine cogitationum, celeritate bellandi, patientia pe. 
riculorum, magno illi Alexandro, ſed ſobrio neque ira. 

cundo, ſimillimus. e 
The encomiums which Tully gives in a thou- 
ſand places to Pompey's merit are extremely ho- 
nourable. From his youth he fignalized himſelf 
by great commands and important expeditions, 
He Fad a ſhare in more battles than thoſe of his 


rank and age had uſually read. He gained as many 


triumphs as the world has different parts, and as 
many victories as there are different ſorts of wars, 
Succeſs and courage had ſo conſtantly attended on 
him, that he might be ſaid, in ſome manner, to 
be exalted above the condition of humanity. And 
laſtly, all the moral virtues, probity, integrity, diſ- 
intereſtedneſs and religion had acquired him an im- 
menſe reputation yang foreign nations, and 
taught them to believe that what was told of the 
virtue of the antient Romans was no fable or fiction. 

Take ambition from theſe two rivals, and ſubſti- 
tute inſtead of it a real love for their country, and, 
I repeat it again, antiquity has never produced two 
greater men: But the one could not bear a ſupe- 
rior, nor the other an equal. Pompey, ſays an 


hiſtorian, was exempt from almoſt every fault, if 


it was not one of the greateſt, that being born in 2 
city that was free and ſovereign of nations, in 
which by right all the citizens were equal, he could 
not bear that any one ſhould be equal to him in 
dignity and power. And Cæſar, reſolving to 
rule and lord it over the reſt, at any rate, had 
thoſe verſes of Euripides continually in his mouth, 
which infinuate that if the teſt crimes were to 


be committed, it was when a throne was the mo- 

fed; | 4 * 8 
Num ſi violandum eft jus, regnandi cauſa 
Violandum eft ; aliis rebus pietatem colas. 


Vell. Paterc. lb. i 0. 29 
s Cic. lib. v. Offic. n. 92: 


=” 


t Pro. Cornel. Balb. n. 9.— 
Pro leg. Manil. n. 28 & 41. 
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Ahe triumvirate formed between Pompey, Cæ- 
ſar and Craſſus, with a view only to their private 
© intereſts, and which occaſioned their own deſtruc- 
tion, no leſs than the ruin of the republick, ſhews 
E what we are to think of the ſo much boaſted pro- 
bity of the great Pompey. He went till farther, 
and to ſtrengthen his power was not aſhamed to 
| take Cæſar for his father-in-law, adopting by that 
alliance all his driminal views and defigns, the in- 
juſtice of which he better knew than any body. 

Thus Cato, in reply to ſome perſons, who were 
ſaying that the differences which had aroſe between 
| Pompey and Czfar had ruined the commonwealth, 
no, ſays he, it was their union. 5 

Cato was not miſtaken. He had foreſeen all that 
happen'd afterwards. Finding the laws overthrown, 
the authority of the ſenate deſpiſed, the people cor- 
rupted by bribes, the- firſt places m the common- 
tion, wealth publickly fold for money, and even with 
ubſti- W Pompey's knowledge and conſent, he did not for- 
and, bear to inform the ſenate and people, that they 
d two were labouring to give themſelves a maſter, and to 


ſupe - diveſt themſelves of the moſt valuable part of their 
ys an Wl fubftance, which was their liberty, 

alt, if It fell out as he had foretold. Diſcord at laſt 
1 in a broke out: the two parties took up arms; the 
is, in one ſeemed to have more juftice on his fide, the 
could other more force. Here the pretence was the more 
im in ſpecious, and there the meaſures the moſt wiſely 
ng to fl fken. Pompey relied upon the authority of the 
„ had {enate, and Cæſar upon the valour of his ſoldiers. 
nouth, But the ſtep which Pompey took, of quitting Rome 


and Italy, took off very much from the hig 
opinion which had before been conceived of hi 


% 


merit. 2 | Sins 
* Paterc. lib./ii. n. 4. Hic omnia ſpecioſa, illic va- 
Cie. lib. iii. de Off. n. 82. lentia. Pompeium ſenatus auc- 


Plut. in Pomp. tor itas, Cæſgarem militum ar- 


Ndebatur, alterius erat firmior. n. 49. 


3 All 


Alterius ducis cauſa melior mavit fiducia. Paterc. lib. ii. 
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title of King, to 


uſurper, 


in this great event. I have endeayoured in the a 


oy Profime Hiſtory. 


All the world is acquainted with the ſucceſs of MW 
this civil war. After a great deal of bloodſhed, 
and that the beſt blood in the republick, Cæſar re. 
mained conqueror, and aſſumed a ſovereign powe 


to which the diadem only was wanting, with th: 
tify his ambition ; and this he 
tried ſeveral times in vain to obtain by his emiſlary, 


It was this which haſtened his death, and by a lat 
effort of expiring liberty, armed againſt him the 


hands of his beſt friends, and thoſe upon whom he 


upon as the effect of Divine vengeance, that thi 
who had purſued Pompey to his grave, 
after he had made uſe of his intereſt to eſtabliſh his 
own tyranny, ſhould fall dead, and covered with 


wounds, at the foot of that Pompey's ſtatue. 


IV. The Young OcTav1vs. 


Matters were now brought to that point of dil 


order and confuſion in the Roman republick, which 
| od. op ſpeaks of, where the only remedy for the 
* 


ent, is the ſupreme authority of a powerful 
man, as alone capable of reſtoring order and regu- 
larity. This man was the young Octavius, deftined 


to introduce a new form of government. He was 
the ſon of Julius Cæſar's niece, who had adopted 
him and declared him his heir by will, and he ws 
not then quite twenty 
heard the news of his uncle's death, he made haſte 


years old. As ſoon as he 


to Rome, took the name of Cæſar, diſtributed al 


the money the deceaſed had left him among the 
citizens, and by that means formed a powerful pat- 
ty againſt Anthony, who aſpired to the goven- 


ment. | 
* Tully was the perſon that contributed moſt to 


the advancement of the young Cæſar. I beg leave 


here to explain at large the part which Tully had 


con 


had conferred the greateſt benefits. It was looksd i 


: Of Profane Hiſtory. 
cond volume to give ſome idea of his genius and 
ed, eloquence, and it may not be improper here to take 


r. a view of him as a politician and member of the 
owe WW ftate. An author who is ſeldom out of the hands 
the WW of youth, ought to be known by them in every 
is he light. | 


Tully was then very powerful in the republick ; 
all eyes were turned upon him as the ſtrongeſt bul- 
8 wark and firmeſt defender of liberty. His hatred 
| againſt Anthony, whoſe reſentment he had cauſe 
| to fear, very much contributed to make him incline 
t the to Octavius's party. But he was alſo more attached 
rave, to him, * fays Plutarch, through a ſecret motive 
ſh hs of vanity and ambition, as hoping that the arms of 
vi this young man would ſecure and increaſe his own 
| power and authority in the government, for the 

good of the republick. 

This was always the weak fide of Cicero, which 
induced him to make ſo mean a court to Cæſar 
after his victory, and which even hindered him 
from diftruſting Pompey as he ſhould have done, 
and as he was adviſed to do, by being told that 
he muſt not always rely upon his fine ſpeeches, and 
that it was eaſy, amidft all his fair diſcourſe, to 
diſcover what he aimed at and deſired. But Tully 


Je was Bi would be praiſed, flattered, conſidered and em- 
dopted Wi ployed. A commendation in which there appeared 
he ws Bi ome reſerve was capable, if not to make a quarrel, 
n as he BY at leaſt to make him behave with coldneſs to his 


beſt friends; as actually happened in the caſe of 
Brutus, * who upon ſome occaſion had only called 
him an excellent conſul. And what, ſays Cicero, 
could an enemy have ſaid more ſparingly ? On the 


In. vit. Cic. _ Hic autem (Brutus, ſe etiam 
Fompeius ſolet aliud ſen- tribuere multum mihi putat, 
leave ite & loqui: neque tamen tan- quod ſcripſerit optimum conſu- 
ky ca um valet ingenio, ut non ap- lem. Quis enim jejunids dixit 
ally had I treat quid cupiat. Epilt. i. inimicus ? Ad Att. lib. xii: 
the ſe- db. vii. ad Famil. Epiſt. 2 2. os 


_ cod vor. IV. L Other 


Of Profane Hiſtory. 
other hand, whoever praiſed and careſſed him 
might get from- him whatever they would. The 
young Cæſar was not ſparing in this point. He 
was continually loading him with civilities and flat. 
teries, called him his father, ſeemed inclined to 
depend entirely upon him, and do nothing with. 
out his advice. And for this reaſon Tully, who 
was extremely warm in the purſuit of every thin 
he had at heart, ſo highly extolled him in the 
ſenate and before the people, and procured him ſo 
many privileges, Aifpentitions and extraordinary 
honours, in preferring the courage with which he 


had oppoſed himſelf to Anthony above all the 


moſt glorious actions. And as men of underſtand. 
ing, who doubtleſs diſcerned a great fund of am- 
bition, joined with conſiderable merit in the young 
Cæſar, were apprehenſive that ſuch particular d. 
ſtinctions might be attended with ill conſequences, 
and the publick liberty ſuffer by them, * Tully to 
reconcile them perſiſted in repeating, that inſtead 
of taking any alarm at them, they ought on the 
contrary to have the higheſt expectations from this 
young man, whoſe ſentiments he was thoroughly 
acquainted with, and knew that he held nothing 
more deat than the republick, nothing more de- 
ſerving his reſpect than the authority of the ſenate, 
nothing more valuable than the eſteem of good 
men, nor any thing more pleaſing and agreeable 
than true glory. | 5 
5 Brutus, though at a diſtance from Rome and 
the center of buſineſs, expreſſed the ſame fears 
and apprehenſions. He repreſented to him, tha 
as he was placed in the higheſt degree of author) 
e Laudo, laudo vos, qui- nihil tale cognovi, &c. Phil. 
rites, cam. gratiſſimis animis iv. n. 3. Qui niſi eſſet in be 
proſequimini nomen clariflimi republica natus, rempublicil 
adoleſcentis, vel potiùs pueri: ſcelere Antonii nullam haber 
ſant enim facta ejus immorta- mus. Philip. iii. n. 5. 
litatis, non ætatis. Multa me- f Philip. v. n. 50, 51. 
mini, multa audivi, multa legi: 5 Brut. Ep. iii. ad Cie. al 
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him and credit, that a citize 
; „tha en could have in 1 

; and to the ſatisfaction of all his 3 = 
Fr came in a manner reſponſible for all events; that 
42 ; 1 man in his ſtation good intentions were not 
5 : cient, unleſs they were attended with pru- 
n _ Fes in the preſent conjuncture, the prin- 
thin 2 cpa el ect of prudence was to be cautious of the 
u that were conferred on thoſe who did ſer- 
im vice to the republic z as the ſenate ought never to 
nar grant wy thing to a private man, which might be- 
© 1. see . eg N ſuch as were ill 
1 5 even luppi' | ; | 
x0 forces againſt the 8 n 
m. * was not thoroughly ſenſible of the wiſ⸗ 
omg on = importance of this advice *til] the young 
mr bn ar began to treat him with coldneſs. He then 
ences HAY ſenſible what a weight he had laid upon him- 
ly v : : As paſſing his word for him to the republick, 
ne e apprehenſive that he ſhould ſcarce be 
n the 42 make good his promiſe. Not that he ſtill 
1 f 0 _ deſpaired of it; he thought he ſaw a 
ug he's Ph in his moo diſpoſition, but he feared the 
6 7 nftancy and flexibility of his age, and dreaded 
re K. 1 the tribe of flatterers, that were con- 
2 32 N * laboured inceſſantly to 
Z : £ 1 wi e ideas of a vain and trifling 
_ = conſpirators, at whoſe head was Brutus, 
IT 2 4 firſt highly honoured and commended. 
2 85 Fs e young Cæſar himſelf, by purſuing An- 
. the i Eran, as an enemy of the republick, ſeemed to de- 
thorit his openly in their favour. But when he faw 
= roi mag entirely eſtabliſhed, he no longer diſ- 
Rig ſom: - but threw off the maſk. This alteration 
-oblicn WY the us grievous to Cicero, who plainly. foreſaw 
n hater WY r equences of it, which he was no longer in 
„ nition to prevent: He wrote him a letter up- 
* n the ſubject, in which he implored his protection 


$ Epiſt. xvii, Cicer. ad Brutum, 
5 L 5 for 


| 


148 


offended Brutus, to whom Atticus, their common 


Cicero thought they had only changed their maſte, 


O Profane Hiſtory. 


for the conſpirators, but in ſuch a manner as highly 


friend, and doubtleſs with Tully's conſent, had 
ſent a copy of the letter. Brutus expreſſed his 
grief and aſtoniſhment at it to both of them, in 
two letters, which well deſerve to be read, as they 
ſhew by the generous and noble ſentiments they 
contain, that this great defender of liberty was juſt- 
ly called the laſt of the Romans. I hope it may 
not be unacceptable if I here quote ſome paſſages 
from them. „ 

In the letter to Cicero, after the firſt compli 
ments, he opens his heart to him upon the mean 
and ſubmiſſive manner in which he wrote to Ott 
vius, which might almoſt occaſion a ſuſpicion that 


and not ſhook off the yoke of dominion. All that 
is required of him, you ſay to him, is, that be 
would be pleaſed to protect and defend the citizens, 
who are eſteemed and valued by men of probity aul 
the Roman people. Are we then at the diſcretion of 
Octavius, and ruined unleſs he pleaſes to protect 
us? *Twere better to die a hundred deaths, than 
to be indebted to him for living. * I do not think 
the Gods ſo much the enemies of Rome, as to 
require that the pveſervation of any citizen, and 
much leſs of the deliverers of the world ſhould 
be aſked of Octavius as a favour. For I think it 
proper to talk in this high ſtrain to perſons 1gno- 
rant of what every one has to fear, and of whom 
any thing is to be aſked. Are we then upon the 
point of ſettling the conditions of ſlavery, and not 
of aboliſhing the ſlavery itſelf ? What matters it 


n Lib. Ep. ad Brut. Ep. 15. 
Ego medius fidius non 
exiſtimo tam omnes deos aver- 
ſos eſſe a ſalute populi Romani, 
ut Octavius orandus fit pro ſa- 


lute cujuſquam civis, non di- 


4 2 


cam pro liberatoribus orbis tet. 
rarum. Juvat enim magnifice 
loqui; & certe decet adver 
ignorantes quid pro quoque 
mendum, aut a quoque peter 
dum fit. : 


whether 


| at all the more unhappy, 


& tibus abero, mihique judicabo 
| tle Romam, ubicumque loco- 
um eſſe licebit. | 


mendaveris. 
de quidem ipſum, ſi me au- 
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whether tis Cæſar or Anthony or Octavius that 
reigns? Have we only taken up arms to change 
our maſter, and not to aſſert our liberty? The 
Gods ſhall rather take my life from me a hundred 
times, than take from me the reſolution of not 
ſuffering, I ſay not, that the heir of him I have 
ſlain ſhould reign in his place, but that my very 


| father, were he to live again, ſhould make himſelf 


lord of the laws and ſenate. You intreat for our 
ſecurity and return to Rome; but be aſſured that 
we value neither the one nor the other, if they 


are to be bought at the price of our honour and 
| liberty. * To live, in my opinion, is to be at a 
diſtance from ſlavery, and from thoſe who are 
| friends to it. Every place ſhall be Rome to me, 
| where I can be free. 


Take care therefore that 
you do not hereafter recommend me to that Cæ- 


| far; nor, if I have any credit with you, yourſelf 


either, The few years you have left to live, are 


of ſtrange value to you if they can induce you to 
| make abject ſupplications to that boy. For my own 
part, I am reſolved not to be led by the weakneſs 
or deſertion of others. There is nothing I ſhall 
| omit to preſerve our common country from ſlave- 


ry; * and I ſhall look with pity upon thoſe, in 


whom neither their advanced age, the glory of 


their paſt actions, nor the example of courage 


which others ſet them, can diminiſh a fondneſs for 


I lving. If our deſires, and the juſtice of our cauſe 
meet with ſucceſs, we ſhall be ſatisfied. But if 


tings happen. otherwiſe, I ſhall not judge myſelf 


a Ego verd longe a ſervien- 
propter eam cauſam puero iſti 
ſupplicaturus es. 1 | 
m Ac veſtri miſerebor, qui- 
bus nec ætas, neque honores, 
neque virtus aliena dulcedinem 
vivendi minuere potuerit. 


L 3 defend 


' Me verò poſthac ne com- 


Czſari tuo, ne 


dies. Valde carè æſtimas tot 


as I think myſelf born to 


annos quot iſta ætas recipit, ſi 
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judge theſe the worſt of misfortunes; and pro- 


_ exilium, & paupertatem. Hæc 
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defend and deliver my country, and that life i; 
only deſireable on this account. | 
In his letter to Atticus, he expreſſes himſelf 
with ſtill greater force and freedom. I agree, fays 
he, that Cicero had a very good intention in all 
that he has done. No body 1s better acquainted 
with his affection and zeal for the republick than 
am. But upon this occaſion ſhall I fay that hi 
wiſdom is nuſtaken, or that he has been too much 
ided by policy ? He who was not afraid, for the 
Riery of the ſtate, to make Anthony his enemy, 
This I am ſure of, that by treating Octavius as he 
has, he has only nouriſhed and inflamed his ambi- 
tion and preſumption, He boaſts of having put 
an end to the war againſt Anthony, without mov- 
ing a ſingle ſtep from Rome. Did he do this only 
to give him a ſucceſſor? I am grieved that I an 
forced to write thus to you. But you have de- 
fired me to lay open my heart with entire freedom, 
How imprudent is it through a blind fear to dray 
upon ourſelves the ills we apprehend, and which 
poſſibly we may avoid? death, baniſhment and 


poverty are too terrible to us. Cicero ſeems to 


vided he finds perſons who reſpect and commend 
him, and from whom he may obtain what he de- 
fires, that he is in no dread of ſlavery, in caſe i 
be honourable ; if indeed any thing can be honour- 
able in the loweſt and moſt wretched degree of 
infamy. Octavius, indeed, may well call Cicero 
his father, and ſeem willing to depend entirely up- 
on him, and load him with commendations and ci- 
vilities. We ſhall ſoon ſee how much his words 


n Ibid. Epiſt. 16. 


' à quibus colatur ac laudetuf, 
* Nimium timemus mortem, 


ſervitutem, honorificam modo, 
non aſpernatur: fi quicquam 
in extrema ac miſerrima cor 
tumelia poteſt honorificum ll 


mihi videntur Ciceroni ultima 
eſſe in malis : &, dum habeat 
à quibus impetret que velit, & 


and 


and ac 


whom 


eaſy to 


make 
ſet an. 
| what u 


which 


death 


of rea 


ought 


Cicero 


he is c 
{ honou! 


to ſuff 


W ſlavery 


hinder 
againſt 


minion 


the Ia 
that th 


leſſene 
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and actions diſagree. Is any thing, in ſhort, more 
oppoſite to common ſenſe than to call him father, 
whom we don't look upon as a free man ? But it is 
eaſy to ſee, that the good Cicero labours only to 
make Octavius favourable to him. I no longer 


| ſet any value upon all his philoſophy. For of 
E what uſe are thoſe noble ſentiments to him, with 


which his books are filled, where he treats of 
death and baniſhments, of poverty and ſolid glory, 


of real honour, and the zeal which every man 


ought to ſhew for the liberty of his country ? * Let 
Cicero then live in ſubmiſſion and ſervitude, fince 
he is capable of it, and neither his age, nor his 
honours, nor his paſt actions make him aſhamed 


to ſuffer it! For my own part, no condition of 
W flavery, how honourable ſoever it may appear, ſhall 


hinder me from declaring war againſt tyranny, 


| againſt decrees irregularly made, againſt * do- 


minion, and every power that would ſet itſelf above 


the laws. He concludes his letter with declaring 


that though his friendſhip for Cicero is not at all 
leſſened, yet he could not avoid thinking of him 
with far leſs eſteem than formerly, as it is not in 
our own power to judge otherwiſe of men than 


| from the idea we have conceived of them. 


Every thing fell out as Brutus had foreſeen. 
The young Cæſar ſoon perceived that the men of 
probity, who were all zealous for liberty, deſigned 
to reſtrain his authority within the juſt — of 
a lawful power. He learnt alſo that Cicero, who 
ſeldom or ever ſtifled his jeſt, and valued himſelf 
upon his ſkill in raillery, that Cicero, I fay, by 
an ambiguous expreſſion, which is not to be ex- 


Ego verd jam iis artibus ſeripſit copioſiflim? ? 

il tribuo, quibus ſcio Cice- 4 Vivat hercule Cicero, qui 
ronem inſtructiſſimum eſſe. Quid poteſt, ſupplex & obnoxius, ſi 
mm illi proſunt que pro liber- neque ætatis, neque honorum, 
ate patriæ, quæ de dignitate, neque rerum geſtarum pudet. 
de morte, exilio, paupertate 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. 

preſſed in any other language than the Latin, 
ſpoke of him as of a young man that was to be 
praiſed and honoured, and then taken off. Lau. 
dandum adoleſcentem, ornandum, tollendum. But the 
other ſharply replied, that he would take effectual 
care that it ſhould not happen ſo. Se non eſſe com- 
miſſurum ut tolli poſit. 

He took effectual care, indeed, and declaring 
himſelf at once againſt the conſpirators, commen- 
ced a proceſs againſt them. Then Cæſar, Lepi. 
dus and Anthony being reconciled, and formin 
amongſt themſelves that famous league which . 
well known by the name of the ſecond triumvirate, 
they divided the provinces, made that horrible 


proſcription of above two hundred of the moſt i- 


luſtrious citizens, and ſet a price upon their heads, 
We ſee here again how cruel and violent ambition 
18, even in ſuch perſons as appear to be of a mild 
and gentle diſpoſition, and how it extinguiſhes 
all ſenſe of honour, probity and gratitude. * Cz- 
far to compaſs his end, after a weak and faint re- 
ſiſtance, ſacrificed his benefactor, the artificer of 
his fortune, in a word, the perſon he called father, 
to the hatred of Anthony. He who for ſo many 
years had employed his voice in defending the in- 
tereſts both of private perſons and the publick, 
died without finding any one to defend himſelf. 

© What a ſad ſpectacle! The head of Cicero 
was placed between his two hands upon that very 
roſtrum, from whence as conſul, and afterwards as 
a perſon of conſular dignity, he had ſo often made 
his voice to be heard; and where that very year 
he had declaimed againſt Anthony, with more 
than human eloquence and unprecedented applauſe. 
He was threeſcore and three years old when he 
died, fo that his death might not have ſeemed un- 
timely if it had not been violent. His genius di- 

© Ep. xi. lib. xx. ad Famil. 


Liv. in fragm. 
OT e Paterc. lib. ji, n. 66, 1 i En 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. 153 
in, {MW finguiſhed itſelf as well by his works, which 
be pere the fruits of it, as the honours which were 
4. the reward of it. His ſtate of proſperity, which 
the was of long ſtanding, was mixed with very ſe- 
tual vere trials, with baniſhment, the ruin of the par- 
on- ty he had embraced, the death of a daughter 
he affectionately loved, and fo unhappy and tra- 
ring gical an end. Of all theſe misfortunes death 
nen- was the only one he bore like a man of cou- 
epi- WW rage. After all, ſet the good againſt the ill, and 
nin we may truly ſay, that he was a very great 
0 man, of a very extenſive genius, and deſerving 
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rate, the admiration of all ages; and that to give him f 

rible his juſt praiſe would require another Cicero. 1 
ſt i-. St. Auguſtine ſpeaking of this event, obſerves 1 
eads, how limited the views of the moſt prudent men 1 
ition are, and how ſhort ſighted we are in relation to "i" 
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mild the future. Cicero had warmly eſpouſed the party 
üſhes of the young Cæſar, in hopes of ſurmounting, by 
Cæ- his intereſt, that of Anthony his enemy, and of 
reſtoring liberty by his means; and directly the 
contrary fell out. Twas this young man which 
gave him up to the rage of Anthony, and within 
a little time after uſurped dominion, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of the republick. | £ 
To reſume the ſeries of the narration and con- 
| clude. Cæſar delivered from his two rivals, by 
eyents which it would be too long to relate here, 
found himſelf maſter of all that was ſubject to the 
Romans, He then conſulted with Agrippa and 
Mecænas, his moſt intimate friends, whether he Eo 
ſhould reſtore the republick to its antient liberty, 8 
| by reſigning the authority into the hands of the 8 
ſenate and people, or whether he ſhould take up- 
on himſelf the ſovereign power. Agrippa, though 
he was the companion of his fortune, and the 
huſband of his niece, was of the firſt opinion. 
De Civit. Dei, lib. iii, Dio lib. Iii. M. de Tillem. 
e. zo. vie d' Aug. . 
7 Mecznas 
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Emperor to his ſucceſſors, as battle of Actium. 
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Mecænas repreſented to him, by a great many 1 the 
reaſons, that the ſtate could not ſubſiſt but under z ( to g 
monarchy ; that he could not himſelf refign his 4 50 


authority without danger of his life; but that he 6 ith 
would find it his glory as well as his ſecurity to go. « nera 
vern in a juſt and equitable manner. Czfar there. had 
fore complied with this laſt advice. M. de $: « no © 
Evremont has given us a deſcription of his go. * conf 
vernment and genius, which well deſerves to he * ſtore 
read, I ſhall here inſert an extract of it. „only 
of n 
« After the tyranny of the triumvirate and the &« ancie 
« defolation which the civil war had wrought, he « rupti 
was diſpoſed at laſt to govern a 3 rea- * amo 
« ſon, whom he had ſubdued by force; and diſ- “liber. 
« guſted at the violence, to which he was |, Wl © lute 
6c perhaps by the neceſſity of his affairs, he was „ the 
<« pleaſed to eſtabliſh an happy ſubjection, which Wh © were 
« was farther removed from ſlavery than from that 
« their antient liberty. * AS PC 
One of his greateſt and moſt conſtant cares ly un 
« was to make the Romans taſte the happineſs of WM © it mi 
« his government, and render his dominion s © neſs i 
<« inſenſible to them as poſſible. He caſt off even 
<« the very names that might diſpleaſe them, and Upe 
< eſpecially rejected the character of dictator, thority, 
« which was deteſted in Sylla and odious in Cæſar ¶ of Janu 
« himſelf. 5 n 
„The generality of perſons, who raiſe them- Wl Tillemo 
e ſelves, aſſume new titles to authorize their ne WW God bei 
« power. He choſe to conceal a new power un- to bring 
der familiar names and common titles of honour. WI our ſelv 
« He cauſed himſelf to be called Emperor from WM it the ſa 
time to time, to preſerve his authority over the ¶ peace b 
« legions 3 he was. created tribune, to diſpoſe of WM peace up 
5 peat nur 
e tranſmitted the title of he received after the famou Bi Monarch: 


alſo that of Auguſtus, which 
© 5 ce the 
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6c * people, and was called Prince of the ſenate, 
| * to govern it. But by uniting ſo many different 


powers in his perſon, he charged himſelf alſo 


| « with different employments, and became the ge- 


« neral, the magiſtrate and the ſenator, when he 
had attained the ſovereignty, Thus he made 
« no other uſe of his power, than to remove the 
« confuſion which univerſally prevailed. He re- 


« ſtored the people to their rights, and retrenched 


only the canvaſſing that was uſual in the election 


| « of magiſtrates. He reſtored the ſenate to their 


ancient ſplendor, after he had firſt baniſhed cor- 
« ruption from it. For he contented himſelf with 
« a moderate power, which did not leave him the 
liberty of doing ill; but he exerciſed an abſo- 
* lute one, when he was to impoſe upon others 
the neceſſity of doing well. Thus the people 
* were as free as before in every other reſpe& but 
that of being ſeditious; and the ſenate was full 
* as powerful, except that it could not be equal- 
* ly unjuſt, Liberty loſt nothing but the ills which 
* it might occaſion, not any thing of the happi- 
* neſs it could produce. | | 


Upon his firſt entrance on his ſovereign au- 
thority, he had the pleaſure of ſeeing the temple 
of Janus ſhut, which was never done, but when 
wars were ceaſed throughout the empire. M. de 
Tilemont obſerves after Euſebius, that the Son of 
God being upon the point of making himſelf man 
to bring us from heaven the true peace with God, 
our ſelves and the reſt of mankind, was pleaſed 
it the ſame time to give an image of that inward 
peace by eſtabliſhing an outward and viſible 
peace upon earth. This peace and union of a 
great number of provinces in one and the ſame 
monarchy, was. agreeable to the deſigns of God 


7 M. Tillem. vie d' Aug. 
by 
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of Profane Hiſtory. 
by the facility it gave the preachers of the goſpe 
to paſs from province to province, and univerſally 


diffuſe the light of the faith; and the people not 


being engaged by the troubles and tumult of wan, 


ve a willing ear to what they preached, and em. 


braced the faith with joy, when God had opened 
their hearts by his grace. | 


*Tis thus that God the ſole arbiter of all hy. 
man events determines as lord of all the fate of 


empires, preſcribes the form of them, regulate 


their limits, marks out their duration, and make 
the very paſſions and crimes of men ſubſervient to 
the execution of his gracious and juſt deſigns in 


favour of mankind ; and by the ſecret ſprings of 
his admirable wiſdom, diſpoſes at a diſtance and 


without man's 


being ſenſible of it, the preparat- 
ons for the great work to which all the reſt relates, 


which is the eſtabliſhment of his church and {al 


vation of his elect. 
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„ART the, FOURTH. 
ene Wl Of Fable and Antiquities. 


e of MW TT remains that I ſpeak in this fourth part of fa- 
1 ble and antiquities, and this I ſhall do in very 
akes few words. 3 


s in G HAP 
re | Of Fable. 


uit THERE is no ſubject in literature either of 
f. RS uſe than what I now ſpeak of, or more 
" WE fuſceptible of profound erudition, or more perplex'd 
with doubts and difficulties. My defign is not to 
penetrate into theſe obſcurities, or to relive them, 
but only to exhort youth not to negle& a ſtudy 
| which may be of great advantage to them. I ſhall 
| therefore confine my ſelf to two reflections, and 
but lightly touch upon either of them. One of 
which ſhall relate to the origin of fable, and the 
other to its utility. | | 


ARTICLE the FIRST. 
Of the origin of Fable. 


from truth, that is from hiſtory as well facred as 
profane; the ſeveral events of which have been al- 
tered in different manners and at different times, 
either by popular opinions, or poetical fictions. 

I ſay, that fable took its riſe in part from ſacred 
luſtory, and that its firſt and principal origin 1s o 
| e 


RT 


| * LE, which is a medley compoſed of de 
1 facts and ornamental falſhoods, took its riſe 
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be found there. The family of Noah perfectly in- 
ſtructed in religion by that holy Patriarch preſerved 
for ſome time the worſhip of the true God in all its 
purity. But when after their fruitleſs endeavour 
to build the tower of Babel, they were divided 
and diſperſed into different countries; the diverſity 
of language and habitation was ſoon followed by 
an alteration of worſhip. Truth which till then 
had been conveyed by the ſole channel of tradition, 
ſubject to a thouſand variations, and was not yet 
fix'd by ſcripture, the ſecure guardian of fads, 
truth, I ſay, was obſcured by an infinite number 
of fables, and thoſe of the lateſt invention increaſed 
the darkneſs of ſuch as were more antient. 

The tradition of great principles and great events 
was preſerved amongſt al people not without ſome 


mixture of fiction, hut with evident and very di. 


cernible traces of truth; a certain proof that theſe 
people were all ſprung from the ſame original. 
Hence aroſe the univerſal notion of one ſupreme 
God, Almighty, the Lord and Creator of the 
world; and the conſequence of it, the neceſſity of 
an outward worſhip by ceremonies and facrifices, 
Hence the uniform and general conſent in reſpect to 
certain facts; the creation of man by the hand of 
God himſelf ; his ſtate of happineſs and innocence, 
implied by the golden age, when the earth without 
being watered by the ſweat of his brows, or cult: 
vated by painful labour, ſupplied him with ever) 
thing in abundance z the fall of the ſame man, from 
whence aroſe all his misfortunes and followed by a 
deluge of crimes which brought on an inundation 
of waters; the ſaving of the human race by at 


ark which ſtopt upon a mountain, and laftly the 
propagation of mankind by a ſingle man and his 


three * 5 
But the detail of 


particular actions being leſs im- 
E and for this reaſon leſs known, was pre- 
tly altered by fables and fictions; as we ag 
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ſee even in the family of Noah. As he was the 
father of three children, and the people that were 
deſcended of them diſperſed themſelves after the 
deluge into three different parts of the world, this 


101 hiſtory gave occaſion to the fable of Saturn, whoſe 
ty three children, according to the poets, divided the 
by empire of the world amongſt them. 
hen Cham or Ham is the ſame with Ammon or Jupi- 
on, ter; Japhet, known under this name by the poets, 
yet was alſo worſhipped under that of Neptune, be- 
e WW cauſe the maritime countries fell to his ſhare. 
lber The poſterity of Shem, ſeveral of whoſe deſ- 
aſed cendants had a better ſenſe of religion, left his name 

in oblivion. For which reaſon he was taken for the 
ents God of the dead and of oblivion. 
ome It is eaſy to ſee upon what the ſcandalous hiſtory 
di. of Saturn was founded, who was injuriouſly treated 
-heſe by one of his ſons. 

It is as eaſy to comprehend that the licentiouſneſs 

-eme of the Saturnalia aroſe from an irreverent remem- 
* the brance of the drunkenneſs of Saturn or Noah. 


ty of The ſevere puniſhment of the ſon, who ſaw the 
ines. mkedneſs of Noah, has left among the Pagans the 
ect to memory of Saturn's indignation, who according to 
nd of WM Callmachus made an irrevocable law, that who- 
ence, erer ſhould behave with the like temerity towards 
thout the Gods, ſhould preſently be deprived of fight. 
cult. How many particulars do we obſerve wherein 
every Ml Moſes and Bacchus agree; and fo of a great many 
from WM ethers ? | 

Here then we have certainly one of the ſources 
of fable, which is the alteration of facts and events 


n hiſtory, 

The miniſtry of Angels with reference to men 
las been another. God who had aſſociated the An- 
gels to his ſpiritual nature, to his intelligence and 
mmortality, was pleaſed farther to aſſociate them 


* Callim, hym. zig AoLTpe Y T&AAGI-.. 


to 
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to his providence in the government of the world, 
as well in relation to nature and the elements, as tg 
the government of nations. * The ſcripture ſpeaks 
to us of Angels, which preſide over the water, 


the winds, the lightning, thunder and earthquake 
It points out to us others, who armed with a {word 
of thunder ravage all Egypt, deſtroy a vaſt bod 


of people in Jeruſalem by the plague, and exter. 


terminate the army of an impious Prince. There 
is mention alſo made of an Angel who was prince 
and protector of the empire of the Perſians; 0 
another, prince of the empire of the Greeks; of 


the Arch-Angel Michael, prince of the people di 
God. The external miniſtry of Angels is as an- 


tient as the world, as we ſee from the example of 
the Cherubim placed at the gate of the terreftrul 
Paradiſe, to guard the entrance into it. 

Noah and the Patriarchs were thoroughly inſtruc- 
ted in this truth, which very nearly concerned them, 
and they were doubtleſs very careful to teach it to 
their families, who by little and little loſing the 
purer and ſpiritual ideas of an inviſible Deity, fixd 
their attention only upon the miniſters of his bene- 
fits and vengeance. And thence it poſſibly might 
happen that men took their notion of the Gods, 
which preſided ſame over the fruits of the earth, 


and others over rivers; ſome over war, others ovet 


peace, and fo of all the reſt; of Gods, whok 
power and miniſtry were limited to certain countries 
and certain people, but were all ſubject to the au- 
thority of a ſupreme God. 

Another principle of religion generally engraven 
in the minds of all people, alſo made way for ths 
multiplicity of the Pagan divinities ; and that 15 1 
conſtant perſuaſion that divine Providence preſides 
over all human events, both great and ſmall ; and 


that no one, without exception, eſcapes its vigilance 


* Apoc. c. vii. v. 1. c. viii. b Dan, c. x. v. 20, 21. 
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5 1 d care. But men aſtoniſhed at the immenſe 


- number of particulars, to which it was requiſite the 
ak WW Deity ſhould deſcend, thought to eaſe him of the 
en trouble by giving every God his peculiar and per- 
ces ſonal function. Singulis rebus propria diſponentes 
cia numinuim. ä | | 

000 The care of a whole country would have been 
ter. too much bufineſs for a ſingle God; the lands were 
her: committed to one, the mountains to another, the 
ng hills to a third, and the vallies to a fourth. St. 
g WT Auguſtine reckons up a dozen different divinities 
al employed about a ſtalk of corn; every one of 
le of Wl vhich according to his particular function takes a 
: an. bpeculiar care of it at different times, from the mo- 
le ment the ſeed has been thrown into the earth, till 
rial RY the corn arrives at maturity. 

- * Beſides this multitude of inferior Gods de- 
rue. BY ned for theſe mean functions, there are others, 
hem, Ml St. Auguſtine, that are more * conſiderable and 
1 it to of an higher rank, as having evidently a more no- 
the ble ſhare in the government of the world. 


cel But, adds the ſame father, they are theſe very 
bene - portant and renowned Gods, which fable has 
might moſt diſgraced and diſparaged, by attributing to 
Gods, them the moſt ſhameful crimes and moſt deteſta- 
earth, ble diſorders, murders, adulteries and incefts. 
Whereas in the caſe of thoſe inferior Gods, their 


f 
bel obſcurity and meanneſs has ſecured their honour 
untris iy leaving them in oblivion. And this has beſides 


been a fruitful ſource of fictions, with which the 
corruption of man's heart has ſupplied fable in or- 


8. Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. adminiſtrantur in mundo. 
2% Illam infimam turbam ipſa 
"Lib. vii. c. 2. Illam quaſi ignobilitas texit ne obrueretur 
pedeigm numinum multitudi- opprobriis . . . Vix ſelectorum 
im minutis opuſculis deſtina- quiſpiam, qui non in ſe notam 
am, | | contumeliæ inſiguis acceperit. 
Lib. vii. cap. 4 1 


N der 


Numina ſelecta dicuntur 
' + quia opera majora ab his 
Vor. IV. | 
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der to palliate and excuſe the moſt frightful irregu- 
larities by the example of the Gods themſelves. 
There was no ſpecies of infamy which was not 
authorized and even conſecrated by the worſhip 
paid to certain Gods. Upon the feſtival of the 
mother of the Gods, they ſung ſuch ſongs that 
the mother of a comedian would have bluſhed at; 
and Scipio Naſica, who was choſen by the ſenate 
as the fitteſt man in the republick with whom to 
lodge her ſtatue, would have been grieved to have 
had his own mother a Goddeſs at ſuch a rate, or 


that ſhe had held the place of Cybele. 


The philoſophers blamed all theſe impure cere- 
monies, but with fear, in faint terms, and only with. 
in the limits of their own ſchools. However rel. 
gious among their diſciples, they followed the peo. 
ple in the temples and theatres, where theſe abo- 
nunations took place; and Seneca in a work, 


which we have loſt, where he rails with great force 


at theſe ſacrilegious ſuperſtitions, declares notwith- 
ſtanding, that a wiſe man will externally conform 


to them in compliance to the laws of the ſtate, 


tho' he knows well that ſuch a worſhip can never 
pleaſe the Gods, but muſt only provoke them, 
Quæ omnia ſapiens ſervabit tanquam legibus juſt, 
non tanquam Diis grata. bs 

I do not here propoſe to point out all the fout- 
ces from whence fable has taken its riſe, but only 
to ſhew ſome of the moſt common; and in thi 
number we may place the ſenſe of admiration ot 
gratitude, which inclined men to annex the idea 


of divinity to whatever made an impreſſion on 


their imagination, nearly affected them, or ſeeme! 
to procure them any advantage, ſuch as the fun, 


moon, or ſtars. z the. fathers with regard to tht 
improbare teſtati ſunt. Lib, u. 


* * Lib. ii. * * 5 
* Etſi non libere prædican- 


cap. 1. EL 
do, ſaltem utcumque in diſpu- i Lib. vi. cap. 20. 


uſſitando, talia ſe ! 
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children, and children with reſpect to their fathers z 
[WE the perſons who had either invented or carried any 


| uſeful arts to perfection; the heroes who had di- 
| ſtinguiſhed themſelves in war by extraordinary va- 


the lour, or purged the land of robbers and diſturbers 
hat of the publick tranquillity 3 and laſtly, all thoſe; 
at; who by any virtue or glorious action ſeemed ſupe- 
nate nor to the generality of mankind. And it is very 
1 to viſible without my obſerving it, that profane as 


well as ſacred hiſtory, has given occaſion to all 
| thoſe demi-Gods and heroes, which fable has placed 
in heaven by joining frequently under one and the 


ere. I fame head and name ſuch actions as were very di: 
vith- ſtinct both as to time, place and perſons. 

rel. | | DP 

- ARTICLE the SECOND; 
abo i 

vork, Of the uſefulneſs of fable: 

force 


W I have already obſerved concerning 
the origin of fables, which owe their birt 
ſtate, by fiction, error and falſhood, to the alteration of 
never liſtorical, facts and the corruption of man's heart; 
them. may give reaſon to aſk, whether it is proper to in- 
Jul, ſtruct Chriſtian children in all the fooliſh inventions; 

abſurd and idle dreams, with which paganiſm has 


Wor! illed the books of antiquity, 

« onlr Wl This ſtudy when applied to with all the pre: 
in ths il utions and wiſdom, which religion demands and 
e iden I Firſt it teaches them what they owe to Jeſus 


Chriſt, their Redeemer; who has delivered them 
from the power ef darkneſs, to bring them into 
the admirable light of the Goſpel. © Before him 
oy wa Ta the wiſeſt and beft of men; thoſe 
celebrated philoſophers, thoſe great politicians, 
thoſe — 5. legiſlators of . grave ſe⸗ 
nators of Rome, in a word, all the beſt govern- 
ed and wiſeft nations of the world. Fable informs 

Mz us, 
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bent their knees before gold, filver and marble, 
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us, they were blind worſhippers of the devil, who 


who offered incenſe to ſtatues, that were deaf ind 
dumb; who acknowledged as Gods, animals, rep. 
tiles and plants; who were not aſhamed to adore 
an adulterous Mars, a proſtituted Venus, and an 
inceſtuous Juno, a Jupiter polluted with all man. 
ner of crimes, and for that reaſon moſt worthy of 
the firſt place among the Gods. Fi 
What great impurities, what monſtrous abomi- 
nations were admitted into their ceremonies, their 
ſolemnities and myſteries ? the temples of ther 
Gods were ſchools of licentiouſneſs, their pictures 
invitations to fin, their groves places of proſtitution, 
their ſacrifices a frightful mixture of ſuperſtition 
and cruelty. ET ; 
In this condition were all mankind; except the 

8 of the Jews for near four thouſand years. 

n this ſtate were our fathers, and we ſhould have 
likewiſe been, if the light of the goſpel had not 
5 our darkneſs. Every ſtory in fabulous 
hiſtory, every circumſtance of the lives of the 
Gods, ſhould fill us at once with confufion, admi- 
ration and gratitude, and ſeem to cry out to us 
aloud in the words of St. Paul to the Ephefians 
* Remember, and forget it not, that being ſprung 
from Gentiles ye were ſtrangers from the covenant 
of promiſe, having no hope and without God in thi 
world, | 1280 

; A ſecond advantage of fable is that in diſcover- 
ing to us the abſurd ceremonies and impious max- 
ims of Paganiſm, it ought to inſpire us with new 
reſpect for the auguſt majeſty of the Chriſtian reli 
Fon and the ſanctity of its morals. We learn 
from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that an holy ! biſhop, in 
order to eradicate entirely all diſpoſitions to idola- 


"+ Eph. ii. w. 114 12: „ andrin, Theod. v. e. 22. Rf 
TR heophilus biſnop of Alex - ii. C. 23, 24+ Sore. v. C. 10. 
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try out of the minds of the faithful, brought to 
ght and publickly expoſed all that was found in 
the infide of a temple he had cauſed to be demo- 
liſhed, the bones of men, the members of children 
| facrificed to devils, and ſeveral other footſteps of 
the ſacrilegious worſhip, which the Pagans paid to 
their Deities. The ſtudy of fable ſhould produce 
a like effect in the mind of every ſenfible perſon, 
and *tis this uſe that the holy fathers and all the 
apologiſts of Chriſtianity have made of it. 

'Tis impoſſible to underſtand the books which 
have been written upon this ſubject, without hay- 
ing ſome knowledge of fabulous hiſtory. St. Au- 
guſtin's great work, intitled, De Civitate Dei, 
which has done ſo much honour to the church, 


s at the ſame time both a proof of what I lay 


t the Bil down, and a perfect model of the manner how 
years. we ought to ſanctify prophane ſtudies. The fame 
may be faid of the other fathers, who have gone 
upon the ſame plan from the beginning of Chriſti- 
ulous WH anity, Theophilus of Antioch, Tatian, Arnobius, 


admi- Wi eſpecially St. Clement of Alexandria, whoſe Stro- 
to us Bl mata are not to be underſtood by any one, that is 
not verſed in this part of antient learning. Where- 
prung s the knowledge of fable makes the knowledge of 
nan I them extremely eaſy, which we ought to look up- 
in to: ¶ on as no ſmall advantage. 3 
It is alſo very uſeful (and particularly to youth 

cover-W tor whom I write) for the underſtanding both of 
s max- Bi Greek, Latin, French and Engliſh authors, in 
th neu Bl reading of which they muſt be often at a ſtand 
in rel- WF vithout ſome acquaintance with fable. I don't 
> learn Wl ſpeak only of the poets, to whom we know *tis a 
10P, u kind of natural language; tis alſo frequently made 
> idok · ¶ uſe of by orators, and ſometimes by an happy ap- 
| plication ſupplies them with very lively and elo- 
quent turns: Such, for inſtance, amongſt a great 
ti any others, is the following paſſage in Tully's 
M 3 oration 


Lactantius, Theodoret, Euſebius of Cæſarea, and 
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oration concerning Mithridates King of Pontus 
® The orator takes notice that this Prince flyin 
before the Romans, after the loſs of a Nate 
found means to eſcape out of the hands of his co- 
vetous conquerors, by ſcattering upon the road, 
from time to time, a part of his treaſures and ſpoils, 
In like manner, ſays he, as *tis told of Medes, 
that when ſhe was — by her father, in the 
cattered the members of her 
brother Abſyrtus, whom ſhe had cut to pieces, 
along the way, that his care in gathering up the 
diſperſed members, and his grief at the ſig 1 of ſo 
ſad a ſpectacle, might retard his purſuit. ” The re- 
ſemblance is exact, except that as Tully remarks, 
Zeta the father of Medea was ſtopped 1 in his 
courſe by ſorrow, and the Romans by joy. 

There are different ſpecies of books expoſed to 
the view of the whole world, ſuch as pictures, 
prints, Kru and ſtatues. Theſe are 5 
riddles to thoſe who are ignorant of fabulous hi- 
tory, from whence their explication is frequently 
to be taken, Theſe matters are likewiſe frequent- 


J brought into diſcourſe, and it is not, in my 


opinion, over agreeable to fit mute and ſeem ſtu- 
pid in company for want of being inſtructech 
whilſt young, in a matter ſo eaſy to be learnt. 
All theſe reaſons have ever.made me wiſh that 
ſomebody would be at the pains to draw up an 
hiſtory of the fabulous times, which might be put 
into the hands of all the world, and be exprels!y 
calculated for the uſe of youth. F. Galtrughus's 
york i is ſomewhat of this kind, but it is too ſhort ; 
as is alſo F. 1 8 treatiſe, intitled, Appendix 
otherwiſe is excellent. M. L'Abbe 
Banier's performance, in three volumes, contains 
moſt of what 1$ wanting upon this ſubjeck, the ſub- 
* of it being taken from hiſtory itſelf, which 
$ the beſt en! in this kind, and explains the 
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different ſources of it with great ſolidity and eru- 
dition. But this work is too learned and too large 
for the boys, as that alſo of F. Tournemine would 
be; of which he has given us ſuch a plan as makes 


us with the work was finiſhed. There has been 


| lately publiſhed a book, intitled, D.#7onarre de la 
fable. It may be very uſeful in clearing up any 
E difficulties relating to fable, which may occur in 
reading, but is not a continued hiſtory. 


One fingle volume of a reaſonable length, might 


be made to contain the moſt conſiderable and remark- 
able fats, and ſuch as would contribute moſt to the 


underſtanding of authors. I ſhould think it would 
be adviſeable to omit what barely relates to learn- 
ing, as it would render the ſtudy of fable more 


difficult and leſs agreeable, or at leaſt to throw all 
| reflechons of this kind into ſhort notes; but it 


would be abſolutely requifite to throw out every 
thing that might be 8 to purity of man- 
ners, and not only to leave out any ſtory, but 
even any expreſſion that might give the leaſt of- 
fence to any chaſte or Chriſtian ears. I have en- 


| gaged a perſon, who has a great deal of know- 


ledge, judgment and piety to undertake this ſmall 
performance, which cannot but be very uſeful to all 
young perſons of both ſexes; and J hope in a lit- 
tle time it will be in a condition to be publiſhed. 


C HAP. II. 
ap Of Antiquities. 


ESID Es the events contained in hiſtory, and 
the reflections which are the natural conſe- 
Uuence of them, this ſtudy contains {till another 
part, which though leſs neceſſary and agreeable in- 
deed, may yet be very uſeful, if made with judg- 
ment and diſcretion; I mean the knowledge. of 
llages, cuſtoms, and whatever elſe is underſtood: 
7 M 4 by 


Of Antiquities. 

by the name of antiquities. The readers of hiſtory 
are in ſome reſpect like travellers. There is gene. 
rally ſome end propoſed, either of going into ther 
own country, or to fome other place, whither 
their buſineſs or their intereſt leads them; and *tis 
this end, this motive which puts them in action, 
and ſets them a going. Notwithſtanding, if they 
have leiſure and curioſity, they take care by the 


way, to examine whatever they meet with in thei 


way worth notice, and inſert it in the journals or 
memoirs they draw up for their own private uſe. 
Thus alſo we ſhould act in ftudying hiſtory, be- 
ſides the ſeries of facts and events, and the wiſe 
reflections arifing from them, we ſhould carefully 
collect whatever relates to uſages, cuſtoms, laws, 
arts, and a thouſand other curious branches of 
knowledge, which ſerve as ornaments to the mind, 
and likewiſe contribute very much to the perfect 
underſtanding of what we read. 


be uſefulneſs of the fudy of Antiquities. 


| ree, is abſolutely 
neceflary to all maſters. There are in all authors 
a great many expreſſions, alluſions, and compar 
ſons, which cannot be underſtood without it; and 


This ſtudy, to a certain deg 


ss emplc 
| frivolous 
| and unc 
| wholly 
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it is ſcarce poſſible without it to make one ſingle . * Juy 
ſtep in the reading of hiſtory, and not be puz- | ome per 
zled with difficulties, which a very flight know- 
ledge of antiquity would frequently reſolve. Let WM 
any one lightly run over the firſt book of Livy, 2 
which, with the origin of the Roman people; con- dend. 
tains that of the greateſt part of their laws and fl cp. xiv. 
cuſtoms, and he will ſoon be ſenſible of the ut: BF. . Tus! 
lity and advantage of the ſtudy I am now recom- Wh rock 
RRE Fe 7 15 Jendendun 
I know that this ſtudy, like all others, if car- WM bi comp: 
ried too far, has its rocks and dangers. 2 un * 
a kind of obſcure and ill-managed learning, . W 


Of Antiquities. 
s employed only upon queſtions equally vain and 
i bree which hunts after what is moſt abſtruſe 
er and uncommon in every ſubject, and is almoſt 


ner N wholly confined to the diſcovery of ſuch things 
'tis WW 25 are abſolutely ſuperfluous, and of which it is of- 
on, ten better to be ignorant than to know. Seneca 
hey in more than one place complains of this bad taſte, 
the which taking riſe amongft the Greeks, tranferred 
heir WY itſelf to the Romans, and began to ſeize upon 
; or the nation. He obſerves, that there is, in point 
uſe, of ſtudy, as in every thing elſe, a vicious exceſs 
be- and intemperance ; that it is no leſs blameable to 
wiſe collect, at a vaſt expence, an heap of uſeleſs know- 
ully lege, than of ſuperfluous furniture; that this ſort 
aws, of learning is calculated only to make men imper- 
s of ü tinent, fooliſhly poſſeſſed with a notion of their 
ind, own merit, and at the bottom really ignorant. 
rfect Speaking of Didymus, the famous grammarian, 


he hath examined abundance of uſeleſs queſtions, 
not worth remembering ; I ſhould have thought 
him . wretched enough, fays Seneca, if he had 
ately deen condemned, I ſay, not to write, but only to 
thors rad ſuch a heap of trifles. Quatuor millia librorum 
par- ¶ Didymus grammaticus ſcripſit; miſer, ſi tam multa 
and Hiper vacua legiſſet. | 

* Juvenal alſo juſtly derides the bad taſte of 
bme perſons in his time, who were not fred 


Ecce Romanos quoque in- plicat ? non putas eum, qui 
ut inane ſtudium ſupervacua occupatus eſt in ſupervacua li- 
lſcendj, , Lib. de brev. vic. terarum ſupellectile? quid quod 
Cp, xiv, | ita liberahum artium conſecta- 

* Plus ſcire velle, quam fit tio moleſtos, verboſos, intem- 

is, intemperantiz genus eſt. peſti vos, ſibi placentes facit, & 
An tu exiſtimas repre- ideo non diſcentes neceſſaria, 


car- vi comparat, & pretioſarum Epiſt. 8 
ere is um pompam in domo ex- 
hich P Sed vos ſzvas imponite leges, 


Vt præceptori verborum regula conſtet ; 5 


who had wrote four thoufand volumes, wherein 


endendum, qui ſupervacua uſu quia bs didicerunt. 
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/ Antiquities. 
unleſs a preceptor directly could give an anfwer 
to a thouſand abſurd and ridiculous queſtions, It 
is, in ſhort, to be little acquainted with the value 0 pe b 
of time, and to ſpend ones pains and labour to hay 
very bad purpoſe, to employ them in the ſtudy of hs? 
ſuch difficulties and obſcurities, as are at the fame path . 
time, according to * Tully's obſervation, unneceſ. 


have 1a 
very id 


1 (110 mih 
veſcire. 


fary, and often trifling and vain, Ther 
Turpe eft difficiles habere nugas, 1 1 
Et ſtultus labor eſt ineptiarum. MAR TIALI. 1 I 


A judicious mafter will carefully avoid falling 8 125 
; <a «gy : ys to 
into this miſtake. In applying himſelf to hiſtory i kenin 
and antiquities he will not carry his enquiries too WF gane S q 
far, but be guided in this point by prudence and WWF t 
diſcretion. He will remember what Quintilan WF dige. ane 
ſays, that it is a fooliſh and pitiful vanity to be ; 


2 With 

over curious in knowing all that the worſt authors Y commer 

Ut legat hiſtorias; auctores noverit omnes lars WE 

Tanquam ungues digitoſque ſuos, ut forte rogatus upon it 

Dum petit aut thermas, aut phœbi balnea, dicat 2 part c 

Nutricem Anchiſæ, nomen patriamque novercæ rater. 

Anchemoli; dicat, quot Aceſtes vi xerit annos, * kl ; 

- Quot Siculus Phrygibus vini donaverit urnas. | | wack < 
11 Juvenal. lib. iii 7. 

J nies ili. Satyr. 7 ages, de 

— hand laws upon the maſter lay. iS n CVE 

Be ſure he knows exactly grammar rules, abroad a 

And all the beſt hiſtorians read in ſchools ; honour t 


All authors, ev'ry poet to an hair; ble wor! 
That, ask'd the queſtion, he may ſcarce deſpair tu 
To tell who nurs'd Anchiſes, or to name \ | „ Buc 
Anchemolus's ſtepmother, and whence ſhe came: others, 1 
How long Aceſtes liv'd, what ſtores of wine lity of |] 
He gave to the departing Trojan line. It is ir 

| | to 

'* Alterum eſt vitium, quod - eaſdemque non neceſſarias. ws | 
quidam nimis magnum ſtudium Offic. lib. i. n. 19. as” 
multamque operam in res ob- ** Quintil, lib, i, cap. viii. is value. 
ſcuras atque difficiles conferut. by our ic 
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Of Antiquities. 


have faid upon a ſubject; that ſuch an occupation 
very idly waſtes the time and pains which ought 
to be better employed; and that among the vir. 
| tues and perfections of a good maſter, it is none 
| of the leaſt to be ignorant in ſome particulars. Ex 
4% mihi inter virtutes grammatici b 

neſcire. 


abebitur, ali qua 


There is an art of making theſe dry and ordina- 


ry tedious matters very 8 by intermixing 
them with ſhort ſtories an 


reflections; by remov- 
ing from them moſt of the thorns and difficulties, 


and leaving only the flower, in a manner, for the 
boys to gather, by exalting their taſte, and awa- 


kening their curioſity with ſuch particular circum- 
ſtances as are likely to make an impreſſion; in a 
word, by making them fond of this kind of exer- 
ce, and expect it with a fort of impatience. 

With theſe precautions we cannot too much re- 


F commend the ſtudy of antiquities, either to ſcho- 


lars or maſters. The latter eſpecially ſhould look 
upon it as an eſſential branch of their duty. It is 


Ia part of learning not only ſuitable to their cha- 
n&er, but abſolutely neceſſary for all ſuch per- 


| ons as are deſigned by their ſtation to ſtudy and 
teach the Belles lettres. The umverſity has, in all 
ages, been diſtinguiſhed by this particular, as well 
3 in every other reſpect. She has conſtantly ſent 
abroad all forts of learned men, who have done 
honour to literature and the nation, by the valua- 
ble works they have publiſhed. Turnebus, Mure- 
tus, Buchanan, Scaliger, Caſaubon, and the many 
others, who have taught or ſtudied in the univer- 
ty of Paris. 

It is incumbent on us to ſupport their glory, a 
to look upon their reputation as a rich inheritance, 
vaich we ought to tranſmit to our ſucceſſors in all 
its value, and not ſuffer it to be ſpent or laviſhed 
our idleneſs and indolence. e ſee ſeveral of 
Ur brethren in the univerſity diſtinguiſh themſelves 
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Of Antiquities. 

in different kinds of literature, according to their 
particular taſte and inclination, either by compoſi. 
tions in proſe, or in Greek or Latin verſes; or 
by a diligent ſtudy of rhetorick and the old rheto. 
ricians; of the art of poetry and the writers who 
have treated it; of grammar in general and all its 
parts; by an exact knowledge of the antient au- 
thors of the Greek and Roman hiſtory, and of the 
antiquities of both nations. We are allowed a no. 
ble emulation in this point, and we ſhould all of 
us ftrive to equal, and if poſſible even to excel 
thoſe who have gone before us. 

It is not only the glory of the univerſity which 
is herein concerned, but the honour of the nation 
ought ſenſibly to affect us. Some neighbouring 
countries ſeem inclined to deprive us of the glory 
of learning, by their extraordinary application to 
the ſciences, and by the great and learned works 
with which they enrich the publick. They cannot 
deny the French their excellency in eloquence and 
poetry, in the ſtudy of polite learning, in the beau- 
ty and delicacy. of compoſition ; the age of Lews 
le Grand having been to us, what the age of Au- 
guſtus was formerly to the Romans, that is, the 
rule and model of good taſte in every kind. In 
preſerving this glorious part of our antient inher- 
tance with care and jealouſy, we muſt not neglect 
another which ought alſo to be very valuable to us, 
and it is the perfection of our condition to join both 
together, a good taſte of the belles lettres with 
that of erudition. _ E 

Theſe two parts, though very different, are not 

incompatible, and ſhould be ready to lend each o- 
ther a mutual aſſiſtance z in ſhort, erudition makes 
a 7 different figure, when ſupported by elegant 
and beautiful compoſition ; ſuch as we fee in the 
works of Muretus, Manutius, and a great many o- 
ther illuſtrious learned men, who have done {uch 
honour to literature; and on the other ſide, the de- 
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: 


. WW ficacy of compoſition receives very conſiderable im- 
= [WW provements from the ſolidity and multiplicity of 
fi. | thoughts and materials ſupplied by erudition. 

I know not whether I am blinded by a love to 
| my country, and * for a body of which I 
have the honour to be a member, but in my opi- 
nion, the two characters I have juſt mentioned, 


are happily united in moſt of the memoirs which 
4 the royal academy of inſcriptions and belles lettres 


have publiſhed. We find there a confiderable part 
of antiquities explained with great clearneſs and elo- 
quence. I have made great uſe of them in the lit- 
tle I relate here. The twofold title this academy 
bears of inſcriptions and belles lettres, ſufficiently 


won i news that their deſign is to unite the polite part of 
11 literature with the depth of erudition. Not to 
>") Wl mention ſeveral other learned members of this body, 
5 1 ſuch as were M. L' Abbe Fraguier, and M. L'Abbe 
_ Maſſien, they have lately loſt an excellent perſon, 
wy who had both theſe qualities in an eminent degree, 


| mean the younger M. Boivin, the royal profeſſor 
In the Greek tongue, keeper of the King's library, 
73 and one of the forty in the French academy. He 
had a yaſt fund of erudition, and I queſtion whe- 


' 55 ther any man in all Europe was more thoroughly 
nner. matter of the Greek tongue than he; and yet at the 
il P ame time he compoſed in three languages, Greek, 


Latin and French, either in proſe or verſe, in a 


158 manner extremely elegant. Several of the moſt a- 
. wh ble profeſſors in the univerſity never failed to lay 


their compoſitions before him, and always found an 
advantage from his critciſm, which was'equally mo- 
deſt and judicious. For my own part, though he 
vas much younger than me, I always looked upon 

as my maſter in matters of polite learning, eſ- 
cally where the Greek was concerned, and I ſtand 
— ny to him for a great part of the little T have 
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Of Antiquittes. 
*Tis this erudition which young maſters ſhould 


aim at, who are ſeriouſly inclined to follow their 


own ſtudies, and direct thoſe of others. Nor ſhould 


they be frightened with the length and difficulty of 


the labour ; for by — apart a certain portion 
of their time every day for the reading of antient 
authors, they will by little and little make fo rich 
a collection in this kind, as themſelves will after: 
wards be aſtoniſhed at, let them but begin, make 
the beſt uſe of their time, and take down their 
remarks with order and += ape But a man 
muſt have already ſome tincture of erudition, be. 
fore he can know what it is proper for him to ob- 
ſerve as he reads. Thus to confine myſelf to th: 

reſent point, it were to be wiſhed that a maſter, 
— he engages in the ſtudy of the antient hiſto- 
rians, would at leaſt run over what Rofinus has 
written upon the Roman antiquities. This 1s not 
a work of much labour, and may notwithſtanding 


be of great advantage to young mafters in the 


peruſal of authors, by — them attentive to ſe- 
veral things which otherwiſe might eſcape them. 
We have a ſmall Latin treatiſe, by F. Cantel the 
Jeſuit, entitled, De Romana Republica, which 1 
very proper for young beginners. There is allo 
one in French, but very conciſe, called, Abrege do 
Antiquités Romaines, which may be put into the 
hands of the boys, till a better is expreſsly draw 
up for their uſe; and I hope ſome ſkilfu} maker 
will take upon himſelf this little work. A good 
part of what relates to antiquities may be reduce! 


do ſeven or eight heads, viz. religion, politicks 


war, navigation, publick monuments and buildings 


games, battles, ſpectacles, arts and ſciences, and 
the uſages of common life; ſueh as meals, habits 


money, &c. 


Every one of theſe parts contains a great man 
others. For inſtance, under the title of religion 
are comprehended the Gods, the prieſts, the tem 


ples 
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Of Antiquities, 

ples, the veſſels and other inſtruments employed 
| in ſeveral acts of religion, the facrifices, feaſts, vows 
and oblations, oracles and predictions; under the 
| title of political government, the comitia or aſſem- 
blies, the different offices of magiſtracy, the laws 

and judgments ; and ſo of all the reſt. 

| There are abundance of curious points, and ſuch 
as certainly deſerve to be taken notice of, which 
| a maſter that has ſome knowledge in this ſtudy may 


obſerve to his ſcholars, as occaſion offers, and 


of uſeful and agreeable points of knowledge, at no 
great expence of pains. A few examples will ex- 
plain my meaning, and ſhew how ſerviceable the 
ſtudy of antiquities may be towards exciting the cu- 
roſity of youth, and inſpiring them with a taſte for 
learning, or even to inſti] into them the uſeful prin- 
ciples of morality and religion. I ſhall here con- 
fine my ſelf to one ſingle article relating to arts, and 
ſhall treat only of a very ſmall part of them. 
ö 


Fats and reflections relating to the invention of arts. 


It is of great moment, as we read, to obſerve 
carefully the origin of arts and ſciences, their diffe- 
tent progreſs, their declenſion and fall; the rare 
and curious facts, which occur upon this ſubject; 
the illuſtrious men, who have excelled in them; 
the Princes, who have made the ſtudy of them 
flouriſh, by giving protection and encouragement to 
ſuch perſons, as have diſtinguiſned themſelves by 
their Neil in any art; nor muſt we omit the diſco- 
reries, which have eſcaped the enquiries of the 


here ſpeak only to the two laſt articles, and content 
my ſelf with pointing out ſome few examples, to 
Which J ſhall add ſomething upon meaſures and 
coins. EN | 


L Diſco- 


which in time will ſupply them with an abundance 


atients, and been reſerved for later ages. I ſhall 
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trunk of a tree. 


Of Antiquities. 
I. Diſcoveries unknow! to the antients. 


In the deſcriptions of battles, with which author 
abound, youth often find the cavalry mentioned, 
but ſeldom obſerve one thing, which 1s very fur. 

rizing in itſelf and ſcarce comprehenſible; which 


is, that antiently the horſemen never made uſe of 


ſtirrups. They muſt either, when grown heay 
with age, have been put upon their horſes by ther 
grooms, if they had any; or have taken the adyar- 
tage of a higher ground, or of ſome ſtone, or of 
| Plutarch obſerves, that Grac- 
chus placed ſtones at certain diſtances upon the 


great roads, to aſſiſt horſemen in mounting on | 


orſeback. 

We are with reaſon ſurprized, that the antients 
never made uſe of glaſs for their windows. Glak 
however was in uſe amongſt them; without men- 
tioning the looking glaſſes and large panes, which 
were the ornaments of their chambers, they made 
vaſes, cups and goblets of glaſs, which perfect 
imitated cryſtal, and were none of the leaſt orm. 
ments of their buffets. What could be more al 
than to glaze their windows with it, and yet ths 
was what the antignts never did. 

They likewiſe never uſed any linnen for ther 
ſhirts, which however is ſo neat and wholſome 
and this was one of the reaſons which made bathing 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary amongſt them. 

It is alſo proper to obſerve to pupils, that ſeve- 
ral of the moſt neceſſary inventions of life, ſuch 5 
water-mills, wind-mills, ſpectacles, the compals 
printing and a great many others of the like nature 
were unknown to the antients; and that we owe the 
greateſt part of theſe rare and valuable inventions to 
the barbarous ages, in which the ſtupidity and ig 
norance {till prevailed that the eruption of the nor- 
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Of Antiqurttes, 


| thern people, enemies and deftroyers of all the 
| works of art, had ſpread over all Europe. 
| many diſcoveries have been made in aſtronomy by 
| means of the teleſcope ? how great a change has 
the compaſs made in navigation? 


How 


It is highly proper upon this occaſion to obſerve, 


| that the invention of arts ought not to be attributed 
| to human induſtry alone, but to a peculiar provi- 
| dence, which uſually concealing itſelf under ſuch 


circumſtances, as ſeem to be the effect of chance, 
conducts mankind by degrees to wonderful diſcove- 


| ries, in order to procure for them at appointed ſea- 
| {ons the neceſſities and conveniencies of life. This 


2. 


remained in oblivion and buried in the bowels of the 
earth, if God had not diſcloſed the knowledge and 


uſe of it to man. 


To confirm this reflection and render the truth 
more evident, it may be proper to explain at wy 


to youth the particular circumſtance of the compaſs z 
| and ſuch an account cannot but be very pleaſing to 


them. The compaſs then, they may be told, is a 
ſmall box, in which there is incloſed a needle, that 
has been touched by a loadſtone, and fo ſupported 
that it may eaſily be turned every way. This needle 


| by virtue of the loadſtone, which has touched it, 


always conſtantly directs itſelf ſo as to fix very hear 


| upon the meridian line, turning one of its extremi- 


tes towards the north and the other towards the 
ſouth, and by this means diſcovers to the pilot the 
courſe he ſteers. The antients before the invention 
of the compaſs could not fail very far in the open 
ſea, as they had no other guidance than the ſun 
and ſtars; and when this affiffance failed them they 
went on by chance, and knew not what courſe the 
veſſel took; for which reaſon they never removed 


| I Sig, lib. i, de Divin. n. 116. a 
N very 
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Of Antiquities. 
very far from the coafts, nor ventured to undertake 
any long voyages. The compaſs has removed theſe 
difficulties, as it conſtantly ſhews where the north 
and ſouth lye, let the weather be what it will by 
day or night, and by a neceſſary conſequence ſheyy 
which is the eaſt and which is the weſt, and certain. 
ly points out the courſe the veſſel is to take. 
The diſcovery of the new world, and conſequent: 

ly the falvation of abundance of fouls, depended 
upon the invention of the compaſs ; and tis ſurpriz 
ing it ſhould lye fo long concealed. For it has been 
known in Europe but about three hundred year, 
The antients were perfectly acquainted with one of 
the two ſpecifick virtues of the loadſtone, to wi, 
that of attracting and ſupporting iron; how came 
they not to diſcover the other of turning and fixing 
"ſelf always towards the north and ſouth, which 
now appears to us ſo eaſy and natural a diſcovery! 
Who does not clearly ſee, that God who make 
men attentive to the effects of nature, or heedleis 
of them according to his own deſigns and good plez- 
ſure, had reſerved this important diſcovery in hs 
eternal decrees for the ſeaſon, in which he was ple 
ſed, that the Goſpel ſhould be tranſported into thok 
countries, which till then were inacceffible to our 
ſhips, as they were ſeparated from us by immenſe 
tracts of ſea, which could not be croſſed over, 3 
God had not yet taken away the obſtacle to our en- 
trance into them ? | 

In ſpeaking of the veſſels of the antients to the 

upils, it will be 177 to inform them, that the 

-arned differ much about the manner in'which the 
ranks of oars were diſpoſed. There are ſome, {ajs 
F. de Montfaucon, 1 — will have them placed long 
ways, almoſt in the ſame manner as the ranks 0 
oars are now placed in galleys; ethers, and amon 
this number himſelf, are of opinion, that the 
of the biremes, the triremes, the quinqueremes 

or pentiremes, and the reſt which have been _ 
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tke plied to the number of forty in certain veſſels, were 
eſe ſet one above another; not perpendicularly, for this 
th would be impoſſible ; but obliquely, and as it were 

by by ſteps; and this they prove by abundance of paſ- 


fages from antient authors. But what is ſtill more 
decifive in favour of this opinion, the antient monu- 
ments, and eſpecially the column of Trajan, repre- 
ſent theſe ranks one above another; yet, adds F. 
Montfaucon, the beſt of our ſeamen all ſay, that 
this is impoſſible. All thoſe, ſays he, with whom 


been I have diſcourſed upon this ſubject, ſome of which 
rears, are perſons of the firſt diſtinction, and of abilities 
ne of known to the whole world, agree in the ſame opi- 


nion. 
Without any great skill in matters relating to the 
ſea, it is eaſily conceived, that there muſt have been 
an almoſt inſuperable difficulty in the working of 
veſſels of extraordinary bigneſs, ſuch as were thoſe 
of * Ptolomy Philopator King of Egypt, and Hiero 
King of Syracuſe. The veſſels of Hiero built by 
the direction of Archimedes, had one of them twen- 
ty ranks of oars and the other forty. This laſt was 
to hundred and eighty cubits long, thirty eight 
broad, and about fifty cubits high. The oars of 
| thoſe who held the higheſt rank were thirty eight 
| cubits long. It appears by the column of Trajan, 
chat in the biremes and triremes, there was only one 
| Tower to every oar. It is not eaſy to decide for the 
reſt, Thus Plutarch obſerves, that the veſſel of 
Ptolomy, which was more like an immoveable 
| building than a ſhip, was only for pomp and ſhow 
and not for uſe. Livy fays almoſt the ſame thing 
of the ſhip of Philip King of Macedon, which had 
| fixteen ranks of oars. * Fuſſus Philippus naves om- 
"es tectas tradere, quin & regiam unam inhabilis pro- 
le magnitudinis, quam ſexdecim verſus remorum age- 

ant. Vegetius reckons only among ſhips of a rea- 
, \ deſeription of them may be ſeen in Athenzus, lib. v. 
In vit. Demetr. * Liv. lib. xxx11i. n. 30. 


N 2 ſonable 
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Of Antiquities, 
ſonable bigneſs and fit for war, the quinqueremes 
and thoſe of leſs rank ; and there is ſcarce men- 
tion made of any others amongſt authors. It ſeems 
farther evident, that from the time of Auguſtus 
they ſcarce ever made uſe of veſſels with more 
ranks of oars, than the triremes and the biremes, 


But to paſs a right judgment upon the working 


of theſe veſſels of ſuch extraordinary bigneſs, a 
man muſt have ſeen them with his own eyes. We 
read of the ſhips of Demetrius King of Syria, 
which had fixteen ranks of oars. Before his time 


there had never been ſeen any thing like them. 


Their agility, ſays Plutarch, their ſpeed, and their 
eaſineſs in tacking about, was ſtill more admirable 
than their enormous bulk. All this was the in- 
vention of that Prince, who had a wonderful ge- 
nius for arts, and found out abundance of things 
unknown to the architects. Theſe ſhips were the 
admiration of mankind in his age, who could not 
have believed this had been poſlible, if they had 
not ſeen it. 

I have made theſe remarks to ſhew how impor- 
tant 1t 1s in reading the Greek and Latin authors 
to be very careful to obſerve exactly whatever re- 
lates to the building of veſſels, their forms and 
different kinds, and to the different alterations that 
have happened in ſea affairs, with reference to na- 
vigation, in the deſcriptions they give us of flects 
and engagements at ſea. 2 

I muſt however advertiſe youth in general, tht 
there are certain wonderful facts related by the an. 
tients, upon which they would do well to ſuſpend 
their belief a while, till they have been more care. 


fully examined. * Pliny ſays, that in the time of 


Tiberius, they had found out the ſecret of making 
glaſs malleable, but this invention was intire) 
ſtifled for fear it ſhould leſſen the price and value 
7 Plut. in vit. Demetr. Diod. 2 Lib. XXXvi. cap. 26. 
Sic. lib. xx. 1 ; 
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Of Antiquities. 

of gold, ſilver and all forts of metals. Dion 
tells us of a workman, who deſignedly letting a 
glass veſſel which he offered to Tiberius fall to the 
ground, preſently gathered up the pieces, and after 
| he had managed them a little, ſhewed the. veſſel 
whole and without a fracture. Other authors after 
| Pliny have related the ſame fact; and yet the 
learned declare that this pretended malleability of 
glaſs is a mere chimera, abſolutely rejected by ſound 
phyſicks. And Pliny himſelf owns, that what 
| was ſaid of it was grounded more on report, than 
| any certain foundation. | 

I queſtion whether more credit is due to what 
the ſame * Pliny relates of a ſmall fiſh, called by 
the Greeks Echeneis, and by the Latins Remera, 
| which faſtning itſelf in the rudder of the galley, 
that carried the Emperor Caligula, ſtopt its courſe 
in ſuch manner, that four hundred rowers were 
unable to move 1t one way or other. 


II. Honours paid to learned men. 


There are many things proper to be obſeryed 
n antient hiſtory concerning the honours paid to 
fuch as have been inventors of arts, or have car- 
ned them to perfection, or in general to the learned 
of the firſt rank, who have been diſtinguiſhed in 
a particular manner. But my deſign does not ad- 
nit me to dwell long upon this ſubject, affecting 
tht it is to us. | | 

* One cannot read the letter, which Philip King 
af Macedon wrote to Ariſtotle, without admiring 
to find that it was a greater ſatisfaction to this 
Ince to have the firſt philoſopher of his age, and 
e moſt learned man the world ever produced, 
for a tutor to his ſon, than it was to have been 
is father, | 


| Lib, lvü. p. 617. e Aul. Gel. lib. ix. cap. 3. 
Lib. xxxi. c. 1. | 
| N 3 The 
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| Of Antiquities. ; 
The fingular value that Alexander the great where 
had for the poems of Homer, and the reſpect he reflect 
paid to the memory of Pindar, in ſtorming the who g 
city of Thebes, have gained him no leſs reputation I c: 
than all his conqueſts ; and we almoſt as much happe! 
admire him, when diſmiſſing the pomp of roy. Ml which 
alty he chooſes to diſcourſe familiarly with the and in 


famous painters and ſculptors of his time, as when literatu 
marching at the head of his army he ſpreads an tetmen 
univerſal terror. ens. chimed 
The glorious protection which Mecænas gave men reaſonin 
of letters, employing all the intereſt he Fad with dus anc 
his Prince in doing them ſervice, has rendred his tranſcri 
name immortal, and acquired the age of Auguſtus tful pa 
the glory of being always regarded as the golden nelle, 
age of literature, and the rule of good taſte in the aca 
every kind of literature. 7 * 
When we read that the King of Spain and in th 
Cardinal Ximenes, going one day to a publick act, * perſo 
which was held in the new univerſity of Alcali, in- * COW! 
ſiſted upon the rector's walking between them, ( Was 
prerogative which that univerſity has ever fince * the p 
preſerved,) tis plain that this publick homage was * lor, t 
not paid to the perſon of the rector, but that a the E 
great King and a great miniſter intended by this 1 feld. 
means to inſpire a taſte for learning and the ſciences, * this ſe 
which always return the glory with uſury which * numb 
they receive from Princes. 7 up th. 
The ſingular privileges which our Kings formerly r iter x 
granted to the univerſity of Paris, the mother and MI © clergy 
model of all others, aroſe from the fame princi- WM, r tl 
le; and the reputation which it has acquired to . back 
itſelf, and the Kingdom throughout the whok . 2 
Chriſtian world, ſhews that the Kings who have WM Sir Ila 
been our founders have not been miſtaken in ther H Am 
views, and that all their expectations have been . about 
more than fulfilled, and thus it will be in all age . derabl 
Arts and ſciences will always flouriſh in the ſtates . 2 
e 


* Hift, de Ximen. par. M. Flcchier liv, vi. 
| where 
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zt where they are honoured; and in return they will 9 
he weeflect infinite honour upon the States and Princes, 4 
the who give them encouragement. ws 1 
on I cannot here avoid inſerting a fact which lately A 
ah happened, and almoſt within our own view; a fact 3 
oy- | which deſerves to be celebrated in all languages, b; 
the and inſcribed in ſhining characters in all records of * 
1 literature. Tis what paſſed in England at the in- if 
an terment of the famous Sir Iſaac Newton, the Ar- 2 
| chimedes of our age, both for the ſublimity of his 7 
men reaſonings in theory, and the force of his induſtri- | 
with WI 28 and inventive genius in practice. I ſhall only * 
YOu tranſcribe what is faid upon this ſubject in the heau- ht 
tus WY fiful panegyrick made upon him by M. de Fonte- „ 
Iden nelle, with his uſual eloquence, at the opening of 
« in the academy of ſciences in the year 1727. : 
: His body was expoſed upon a bed of ſtate 
and * 1n the Jeruſalem chamber, a place from whence 
act, 8 * perſons of the higheſt rank, and ſometimes 
in. crowned heads, are carried to their graves. He 
f vas conveyed thence into Weſtminſter Abbey, 
kince the pall being ſupported by my Lord Chancel- 
s lor, the Dukes of Montroſs and Roxburgh, and 
hat 2 the Earls of Pembroke, Suſſex, and Maccleſ- 
- ths feld. Theſe fix Engliſh peers, who diſcharged 
üben * this ſolemn office, give room to judge, what a 
hich number of perſons of diſtinction muſt have made 
* up the funeral pomp. The biſhop of Roche- 
ects Wl fer read the ſervice attended by the whcle 
r and MI dlergy of the church. The body was interred 
princi near the entrance into the choir. We muſt go 
ted to back to the ancient Greeks, if we would find 
hole Wl examples of a like veneration paid to learning. 
„ have WI Sir Iſaac Newton's family copies ſtill nearer the 
1 their example of Greece, by a monument they are 
been , about to ere& for him, which will coſt a conſi- 
| ages | k derable ſum. The Dean and Chapter of Weſt- 
Rates, minſter have allowed it to be raiſed in a part 


where 


* of the Abbey, which has often been refuſed to 
| N44 . % noble- 
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% noblemen of the firſt rank. No country or fi. Theſe o 
“ mily, tho' he had choſen them, could have x pick gar 
& preſſed more gratitude to his memory. © ſus, nea 
J have no need to aſk pardon for this digreſſion, pia. T. 
Whoever has the leaft regard for the publick good ried the 
and the honour of learning, cannot but be ver; ſummer 
much affected with this kind of ſolemn homage, WWF” Acco! 
which the nobility of a powerful kingdom, as it a little | 
were in the name of the whole nation, pays to {Wl piad, in 
learning and merit. | that the 
| ſtroyed 
III. Of the meaſures of time and place, and of | lus, wh 
antient coins, MM quent] 


| dation © 
I add this article not with a deſign to enter into boned 1 
the diſcuſſion of theſe points, which are generally | 
very difficult, but to give youth a ſlight knowledge 


of them, and to lay before them a table of the 


different ſums, which often occur in authors, and A po; 
which of themſelves do not preſent to the mind Two 
any clear idea of their value. The elder © Pliny Twel 
ſays, that Roſcius, the moſt famous actor of hs Twel 
time, gained five hundred thouſand ſeſtertia a year, Two 
Apud majores Roſcius Hiſtrio H. S. quingenta annua Two 
meritaſſe proditur. We read in Paterculus, that geomett 
Paulus ZEmilius brought two hundred millions of This 
Seſtertia into the publick treaſury, Bis millies cen. WF meaſure 
ties H. S. ærario contulit, Youth do not expreſs! The 
know the value of theſe ſums, The table informs confiſtec 
them, at one caſt of their eye, that the firſt fum baces; 
amounts to fix hundred and twenty five thouſand to a con 
livres, and the ſecond to twenty five millions of Wi chouſane 
our money, | ES The 
| fradia, « 

I. Meajures of time. leſs thar 

| The 


The Greeks reckoned by olym iads, every one fve hur 
of which contains the ſpace of four whole years. The 
* Lib. vii. cap. 39, # Lib. i. cap. 9. 


Theſe 


9 Of Antiquities. 
fi. Theſe olympiads took their name from the olym- 
pick games, which were celebrated in Peloponne- 
ſus, near the city of Piſa, otherwiſe called Olym- 
pia. The firſt olympiad, in which Choræbus car- 
tied the prize, began, according to Uſher, in the 
ſummer of the year of the world 3228. 
According to the fame Uſher, Rome was built 
a little before the beginning of the eighth olym- 
piad, in the year of the world 3256, at the time 
that the great empire of the Aſſyrians was de- 
ſtroyed by the death of their laſt King Sardanapa- 
| lus, when Joatham reigned at Jeruſalem, and con- 
ſequently in the days of Iſaiah. From the foun- 
dation of Rome to the battle of Actium are rec- 
| koned ſeven hundred and twenty three years. 


II. Meaſures of roads. 
A point is the ſmalleſt part that can be deſcribed. 


Two points make a line. 

Twelve lines make an inch. 

Twelve inches make a foot. rt 

Two foot and a half make the common pace. 

Two common paces, or five foot, make the 
geometrical pace. 4. 

This being ſuppoſed, the moſt noted itinerary 
meaſure ſtands thus. | | 

The ſtadium was peculiar to the Greeks, and 
conſiſted of a hundred and twenty five geometrical 
paces; and conſequently twenty, of them muſt go 
to a common French league, which conſiſts of two 
thouſand five hundred paces. 

The mile, among the Romans, conſiſts of eight 
Jadia, or a thouſand geometrical paces; — 
leſs than half a league. x 

The league of the antient Gauls is one thouſand 


ive hundred Paces. : 
The paraſanga of the Perſians is ordinarily thirty 
I ſtadia, 
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Of Antiquities. 
ſtadia, that is a league and an half. Some of then 
from twenty to ſixty ſtadia. 

The moſt common ſcbænos of the ZEgyptians i 
forty ſtadia, or two leagues. There are of then 
from twenty to a hundred and twenty ſtadia. 

The common league of France is two thouſand 
five hundred paces. The ſmall one two thouſand 
paces, and the great one three thouſand. When 
we mention the leagues of France, we uſually un. 
derſtand the common ones. 


III. Of antient coins. 


The Attick drachma, which anſwers to the Ko- 
man penny, muſt ſerve us for a rule, whereby to 
know the value of all the other coins. M. de 


Tillemont makes it amount to twelve /ols of French 


money ; F. Lamy to near eight, and M. Dacter to 
ten. I ſhall adhere to this laſt opinion, without 
enquiring into the reaſons of theſe differences, on- 
ly becauſe this manner of reckoning is the moſt 
eaſy and conſequently moſt proper for young peo- 
ple. I here fix the French mark at ſeven and 
twenty livres, which is looked upon by moſt na- 
tions of Europe as the intrinfick value or the ſilver. 


Greek coins. 


The Attick obolus is the fixth part of an Attick 
drachma. 

The Attick drachma contains ſix oboli. It an- 
ſwers to the Roman penny, and is worth fix French 


The Attick mina is equivalent to an hundred 


drachmas, and conſequently fifty. French livres. 


The Attick talent is equivalent to fixty 104 


and is conſequently three thouſand French livres. 


Miriad is a Greek word which fignifies tel 


thouſand, Thus a myriad of drachmas _ 
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ten thouſand drachmas, and is of equal value with 


E fve thouſand livres. 


The Attick ſtater was a golden coin that weigh- 


ed two drachmas, equal in value to twenty 
| drachmas of filver, and conſequently to ten livres 
of France. The darick, a golden coin of the Per- 
fans, and that which bore the name of Philip 
| King of Macedon, Philippe, were of the fame 
value with the Attick ſtater. | 


The ficle or ſhekel, an Hebrew coin, was equiva- 
lent to four attick drachmas or forty ſols. 


Roman coins. 


The Roman as, called otherwiſe /ibra or ponds, 


| was originally the tenth part of the Roman penny, 
or denarius. 


The ſmall ſeſterce, ſeſtercius or nummus, was the 


fourth part of the Roman penny, and equivalent 


to two French /o/s and a half. It was at firſt 


| marked thus, L-L-S, as being equal in value to 


two aſſes, or two pound and a half; /eftertius is 


| for ſemiſtertius, or three lacking a half. At length 
| the ſcribes put an H inſtead of the L-L, and 


marked the ſeſterce thus, HS. 


ver, equal in value to ten asg, four /efterces, and 


| conſequently ten French ſols. 


The great ſeſterce, or ſeſtertium in the neuter, 
henifies a ſum of equal value with a thouſand ſmall 


| feſterces, two hundred and fifty Roman pence, and 
a hundred and twenty five French livres. 


This laſt ſum was differently reckoned. Decem 


ſeftertia, ten great ſeſterces, or ten thouſand ſmall 


| ones. By the adverb decies ſeſtertium, was here 


underſtood centies; it was therefore a thouſand 
preat ſeſterces, or a million ſmall ones; or decies 
fentena, underſtanding ſeſtertia: or decies alone in 
; | Ef ſhort, 
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188 Of Antiquities. 
ſhort, and underſtanding centies ſeftertiiim, or c. 200 
tena ſeſtertia. . 1Iooc 
The name of the golden coin was aureus or 
folidus, and is generally judged by authors to amount W 
in value to twenty five filver pence. 
The proportion of gold to filver has been diff. 
rent at all times. We may keep to that of te 
to one for our reckoning in antiquity. Thus a tx 
lent of filver amounted to three thouſand livres, 
talent of gold to thirty thouſand. The proportion 


of gold to filver at preſent, is near fifteen to one, 20 
| 4 
Roman Numbers. : IC 
5⁰ 
„ 1 Þ | 10.0 
v. 5. 20.0 
* 10. 50.0 
1. 30. 100. 
. 100. | 
10. | 500. 44 
oo. C12, 1000. 
Es: 5000. 
eg, | FOOOO, 
looo. TO 50000. MV 
CCC1999, I00000. D 
_ | Q 
A Table of the value of the Greek money. | 
MYRIADS. £ 
| 4 
1 Myriad of Attick drachmas 5000 lit. 10 
2 myriads 10,000 {17, 50 
3 myriads 13.000 1. 1. O0 
4 myriads 20.000 ii. 
5 myriads 25.000 11%. 10. o 
10 myriads 30. 000 liv. 
20 myriads 100.000 li 20. 0 
30 myriads 0 250. O00 /19. 
100 myriads 500.000 iv. 
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Dult. 
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200 myriads 
1000 myriads 


EALENTS 


1 Talent 

2 talents 

5 talents 

10 talents 

50 talents 
100 talents 
500 talents 
1000 talents 
5000 talents 
10.000 talents 
20.000 talents 
50.000 talents 
100.000 talents 


1.000.000 liv. 
5.000.000 liv. 


3000 liv 

6000 li 

I 5.000 liv- 

30.000 liv. 

I 50.000 liv. 

300.000 liv. 

1.500.000 liv. 
3.000.000 (v. 

I 5.000.000 liv. 

30.000.000 liv. 

60.000.000 liv. 


I 50.000.000 liv. 
300,000.000 liv. 


A Table of the value of the Roman money. 


AS. 


Millia fingula æris, or 1000 afles 50 liv. 


Duo millia æris 
Quatuor millia æris 

5 millia æris 

10 millia æris 

20 millia æris 

30 millia æris 

100 millia æris 

500 millia æris 

1.000 millia æris 

millies 

10.000 millia æris 
decies millies 

20.000 millia æris 


vigeſies millies 


- 


100 lv. 
200 liv. 
250 liv. 
300 hiv. 
I000 7rv. 
2500 liv. 
5000 liv. 
2 5.000 liv. 
50.000 liv. 


500.000 liv. 


109,000 
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J Antiquities, 
100. oo millia æris 5.000. 000 11, 


centies millies. HS 
ſeſt 
„ | | Quad 
SESTERTIUS. e 
| 0 
1 Seſtertius, five nummus 2 /ols and ha, Ouadra 
8 ſeſtertii, five nummi 4 bi. 18 mil 
24 ſeſtertn 3 liv. C 
80 ſeſtertii 10 liv. Quinqua 
100 ſeſtertii | 12 liv. 10 ſol mil 
200 ſeſtertii 25 liv. of 
400 ſeſtertii 50. liv. dexagies 
800 ſeſtertii 100 liv. mul] 
1.000 fefterti 125 lid. = 
4.000 ſeſtertii 500 liv. Septuagy 
8.000 ſeſtertii 1000 liv. la ] 
80.000 ſeſtertii 10.000 liv. ſeſt 
100.000 vel centena millia HS. Octuagie 
| ſeu nummiim 12.500 [iv HS 
200.000, vel bis centena millia HS. 2 5.000 lin leſt 
500.000, vel quingenta millia HS. 62.500 I. Centies 1 
1.000.000, vel decies centena HS, 125.000 Ii, or 
Quindecies centena millia HS. 187.500 l terc 
Vicies centena millia HS. 250. O00 li. 
Quinquagies centena millia HS, 625. O00 l 
Centies centena millia HS. or 
10. 000. ooo of ſeſterces 1 mill, 2 50.000 lic. I 
Quingenties centena millia HS. or 2 
50.000. ooo of ſeſterces 6 mill. 250.000 lia. 4 
Millies centena millia HS. or IC 
100.000.000 of ſeſterces 12 mill. 500.000 li 20 
Bis millies centena millia HS. or © 50 
200. 000. ooo of ſeſterces 2 5 millions TOO 
Decies. millies centena millia HS. or 1000 
I.000.000.000 of ſeſterces 125 million ting as 
Vicies millies centena millia HS. ad fo © 


2,000.000,000 of ſefterces 250 millions 


O lin. 


| half 


o fols 


111;ons. 


Quz 


HS. or 4.000.000.0900 of 
ſeſterces 


| Quadragies quater millies centena 


millia HS. or 4.400 millions 


of ſeſterces 


| Ouadragies octies millies centena 
wel 


ia HS. or 4.800.000.000 
of ſeſterces ie 
Quinquagies ſexies millies centena 
millia HS. or 5.600.000.000 
of ſeſterces | 


millia HS. or 6.400.000.000 
of ſeſterces 


Septuagies bis millies centena mil- 


lia HS. or 9.200.000.000 of 
ſeſterces 


Oduagies millies centena millia 
HS. or 8. ooo. ooo. oo of 
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Quadragies millies centena millia 


dexagies quater millies centena 


191 

500 millions. 

550 millions. 

600 millions. 

700 millions. 

co millions. 


900 millions. 


ſeſterces 1ooo millions. 
Centies millies centena millia HS. 
or 10. ooo. ooo. ooo of ſeſ- 
terces 1250 millions. 
SESTERTIUM. 
1 Seſtertium 250 drachmæ. 125 lv. 
2 ſeſtertia 9500 dr, - 250 liv. 
4 ſeſtertia 1000 dr. 500 liv. 
Io ſeftertia 2500 dr. 1250 liv. 
20 ſeſtertia 5000 dr. 2.500 liv. 
50 ſeftertia 12.500 dr. 6250 liv. 
100 ſeſtertia 25,000 dr. 12.500 liv. 


1000 ſeſtertia, or decies ſeſtertium is the ſame 
ng as decies centena millia HS. mentioned above, 


ud fo of the following numbers. 


BOOK 


(6192) 
BOOK the FIFTH 


Of Philoſophy. 


HOULD I undertake to treat philofophy in d 
its extent, I might apply myſelf to the boys 
for whom I write, in the words which Tully puts 


mto the mouth of Anthony, who was once prevail. 


ed upon to talk of rhetorick againſt his inclinatior, 
Hear, * ſaid he, hear a man that is going to in- 
« ſtruct you in what he has never learnt himſelf” 
There would be only this difference in the caſe, 
that Anthony's ignorance was feigned and counter- 
feit, whereas mine 1s actual and true, having never 


applied myſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy, but very 


ſuperficially, for which I have often had cauſe tore- 


pent. Though perhaps if I had ſtudied it under a 
skilful maſters as have ſince been in the univerſity, 
and are now there in great number, I might have 
had as much taſte for it as for the ſtudy of polite 
learning, to which alone I have given up all my 
time. But however I am enough acquainted with 
the uſefulneſs and great advantages deducible from 
it, to exhort youth not to fail in giving all the ap 
_ plication they poſſibly can to ſo important a ſcience. 
*Tis to this particular I ſhall confine myſelf in tis 
ſmall diſſertation, which ſhall not be a treatiſe of 
8 but a bare exhortation to the boys to 
WI it with care. | | 
Though we had nothing more than eloquence 
view, this ſtudy would be abſolutely neceſſary, a5 
Tully declares in more than one place, and be 
makes no ſcruple to own, that what progreſs he had 
made in the art of ſpeaking was lets owing to the 
E Audite vero, audite, in- didici, quid de omni — 


quit, hominem, &c. Docebo cendi ſentiam. Lib. ii. de 
vos, diſcipuli, id quod ipſe non n. 28, 29. 
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= hes . of the rhetoricians than the leſſons of the 

I philoſophers. " Fateor me oratorem, fi modo ſim, non 
| ex rhetorum officinis ſed ex academiæ ſpatiis extitiſſe. 
| But the uſefulneſs of philoſophy is far from being 
confined to eloquence; it extends to ail the condi- 
| tions and every ſeaſon of life. | 

In ſhort, this ſtudy when properly directed and 
carefully purſued may contribute very much to re- 
gulate the manners, to perfect reaſon and judgment, 
to adorn the mind with an infinity of learned noti- 
ons equally uſeful and curious, and what I think far 


oo — TY _— - 
2 _ 8 - —— — "A * > I 
3 = = — 43 Rs Win. . Fs þ 
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 11- BF more valuable, to inſpire the boys with a great re- 

eli.” Wil verence for religion, and fortify them by ſolid prin- b 
calc; Wh ciples againſt the falſe and dangerous arguments of f 
iwer. infidelity, which are every day gaining ground up- 5 
ever on us. | * 
* ARTICLE the FIRST. # 
er 3 WAN! »11o/ophy may be very ſerviceable in regulating the 1 
rſity, Manners. = 

have Te” 


One of the moſt effectual methods for regulating 


1 
YH 
33 
* 
* 
Þ 


polite Wi the conduct of man is to make him acquainted with 
ll 4 what he is, upon what conditions he received his 
be ting, what obligations and duties he lies under, 


" Wh iither he ought to tend, and for what end he was 
e ab created. Now this is the _—_ of philoſophy; I 
| ay, even of the Pagan philoſophy ; and in my opi- 


n * nion its inſtructions upon all theſe points, tho' im- 
aſe 0 perfect and often intermixed with obſcurity, ought 
oys to ¶ v have a great weight upon every reaſonable mind. 


Man came out of the hand of God not only the 
moſt excellent of his works but the moſt perfect 
wage of himſelf. He bears ſome reſemblance in e- 
ery thing about him to the nobleneſs of his extracti- 
n, and bears the lines and characters of his original 
nz manner imprinted in his nature. 

With regard to the ſoul, an inſatiable defire of 
farming, a penetration and ſagacity that extends 
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Of Philofophy. 

to every thing, a deſire of happineſs which nothing 
limited can fatisfy, the lively ſenſe of a liberty to 
which every thing is indifferent, except one ſole 
object, the thorough conviction of its being deſign. 
ed for immortality ; all theſe and a great many o- 
ther circumſtances ſhew clearly how great man is, 
and how he cannot (*tis Tully who ſpeaks thus) if 
we may be allowed the expreſſion, be compared to 


any thing but God himſelt. 


If we conſider only the ſtructure of his body, 
"tis plain that nothing but the hand of God could 
poſſibly form ſo perfect a work, diſpoſe it with 6 
much order, ſo much beauty, ſuch connexion and 
proportion between all the parts which compoſe it 


" ſo as to make it a proper abode for the maſter that 


inhabits it. And we ſee that Seneca had reaſon to 
ſay, man was not a precipitate and haſty performance 
but the maſter- piece + the divine wiſdom, ſſias 
non efſe hominem tumultuarium & incogitatum opus. 
Now with what deſign was he framed? We wil 
anſwer in a word e; God made the whole world for 
man, and man for himſelf; that by him nature o- 
therwiſe dumb and ſtupid: might become in a man. 
ner eloquent and grateful towards its Creator ; and 
that man placed in the midſt of the creatures, who 
were all deſignet for his uſe and ſervice, might lend 
them his voice, his underſtanding and admiration, 
and be in a manner the prieſt: of all nature. How 


i Good, in the general accep- admirable deſcription they gie 


tation of the word, and the ſu- of the ſeveral parts of the bod), 


and their reſpective functions. 

= Figuram corppris habi em 

& aptam ingenio humano de 
dit. Lib. i. de Leg. n. 26. 

Lib. vi, de benef. cap. 23. 


preme geod evidently known. 
*Animus humanus, decerp- 

tus ex mente divina, cum alto 

nullo, nifi cum ipſo Deo, fi 

hoc fas eſt dictu, comparari | 

poteſt. Tuſc. Queſt. lib. v. an. » Omnia que ſunt in 19 

38. | mundo, quibus utuntur bom 


: 1 We may read in Tully. lib. nes, hominum cauſa facta funt 
ii. de nat. Deor. n. 133. 153- & parata, Lib. ii. de nat. dea. 
and in M. de Fénelon's lettres n. 154. 

fur la religion, pag. 163. me 
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many benefits in ſnort has it pleaſed God to confer 
upon man? Not content with providing for his ne- 
ceſſities, his care and tenderneſs have ſupplied him 
even with what miniſters to pleaſure and delight. 
? Neque enim neceſſitatibus tantummodo naſtris pro- 
viſum eſt, uſque in delicias amamur. What varie 
of trees, herbs and excellent fruits for the different 
ſeaſons of the year? What an immenſe number of 
animals are induſtriouſſy ſupplied by the air, earth 
and ſea? There 1s no part 1 nature which does not 
y a tribute to man, that man in his turn may pay 
the author of all theſe benefits the due homage of 
gratitude and praiſe, which is the principal part of 
the worſhip we owe to the Deity, and the moſt eſ- 
ſential duty of the creature. Nor muſt ingratitude 
be allowed to ſay, that it is nature ſupplies us with 
all theſe bleſſings, unleſs by this word which has u- 
ſually no diſtin& idea affixed to it we are to under- 
ſtand only the Divinity himſelf, which moves eve- 
ry thing, produces every thing, ſhews himſelf to us 
m every thing, and makes himſelf.known to us eve- 
y moment by his benefits and bounty. Quocunque 
ie flexeris, ibi illum videbis occurrentem tibi. Nihil 
4h illo vacat. Ergo nihil agis, ingratiſſime mortalium, 
ui te negas Deo debere, ſed nature .., . Quid enim 
aliud eft natura, quam Deus? . 
If man, fays Epictetus, had any ſenſe of ho- 
nour and gratitude, all that he ſees in nature, all 
that he experiences in himſelf, would be to him a 
continual ſubject of gratitude, praiſe and thankſgiv- 


? Senec, de benef, lib. iv. c. 5. tum nobis aliquod conferret. 
Tot arbuſta non uno modo Senec. de benef. lib. iv. cap. 5. 
| Trugifera, tot herbæ ſalutares, : Senec. de benef. lib. iv. cap. 
tot varietates ciborum per to- 7, 8. | 
tum annum digeſtæ, ut inerti * Arrian. Epict. lib. i. c. 16. 
| quoque fortuita terræ alimenta Epictetus was a Stoick philoſo- 
præberent. Jam animalia om- pher, who lived in the firſt cen- 
nis generis, alia in ficco ſoli- tury. He was the ſlave of Epa- 
| doque, alia in humido naſcen- phroditus, a captain of Nero's 
ua, alia per ſublime dimiſſa; ut guards. * 
omni rerum nature pars tribu-x 


GX ing. 


i 
2 - UQ 
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ing. The herb of the field which ſupplies the ani. 
mals with milk for his nouriſhment, the wool of 
thoſe animals which furniſhes him with clothes, 
ought to fill him with admiration, When he ſecs 
the clods af earth cruſhed and broken to pieces by 
the plough-fhare, and a long ridge thrown up for 
the veception of the ſeed, he ought to cry out, hoy 
great is God, how good, in having procured for 
us all the inſtruments proper for tillage ? When he 
fits down to table to eat, every thing ſhould recal 
God to his mind, and renew his gratitude. ?Tis he, 
he ſhould ſay, who has given me hands to take up 
my food, teeth to break and grind it, a ſtomach to 
digeſt it, and what is the ſubje& of praiſes which 
more nearly concern me, tis he who to all the be- 
nefits he confers upon me, adds beſides the inefti- 
mable advantage of knowing the author of them, 
and making fuch uſe of them, as is conformable to 
his will. As then, continues the ſame Epictetus, 
all mankind are plun ged into a deep lethargy con- 
cerning Providence, is it not juſt that ſome one in 
the name of all the reſt, ſhould publickly fing 
hymns and ſongs to its honour ? What elſe can ſuch 
a weak and lame old man, as I am, do than cele- 
brate the divine praiſes? Were I a ſwan or a 
nightingale, I weuld ſing, becauſe that would be 
the end for which I was created. But as reaſon has 
fallen to my lot, I ought to employ my ſelf in prail- 
ing God. Tis my proper function and buſineſs, 
which I will regularly diſcharge, and never ceaſe to 
diſcharge to my lateſt breath; and I would advik 


you went on thus, you would 
break my leg? He reduced all phi- 
loſophy to che two points of bear. 


ing and forbearing. Avixa, % 


One day, as his maſter, who 
was very paſſionate, - gave him 
a violent blow upon the leg, he 
coldly bid him take care, or he 
would break it. And the maſter dun. 1 ; 
repeating his blows in ſuch man- EI ei anda num, ire, 
ner as to break it indeed, Epic- vd Th; Abe, EI xvxvo;, 7% 7% 
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you to do ſo likewife. One would imagine it was 

a Cliriſtian that was here ſpeaking and not a Stoick 

philoſopher. _ ET 

| _ Beſides this principal duty, which is the founda- „ 
3 NY p 3 1 6 -, Second duty 
tion of religion, man has another, which is by his n 

| virtues to repreſent and imitate the Deity, of whom iz re. 

| he is the living and animated image. How littlegard 7 

ſoever he examines himſelf, he may diſcerh the pre- *im/f+ 

cious lines of it; and the impreſſion ſtampt upon 

| bis ſoul, which is in a manner the temple of God, 

and this ſhould lead him to make the dignity of his 

ſentiments correſpond with the dignity of his origin. 

From thence ariſe thoſe natural ideas and primitive 

notions which we bear about us of good and evil, 

juſt and unjuft, virtue and vice; notions common 

to all mankind, who without any agreement amongſt 

themſelves alike annex the idea of turpitude to vice, 

and glory to virtue; for there is no nation which 

does not love and eſteem thoſe, who are of a mild, 

humane, obliging character; and which on the o- 

ther hand does not deſpiſe and hate ſuch perſons as 

are of a cruel, ungrateful; haughty diſpoſition, wha 

take a pleaſure in doing ill. Thenee alſo ariſes the 

mward 7 teſtimony and ſecret voice of coriſcience; 

which makes the juſt enjoy peace in the midſt of 

the pou afflictions, and creates the wicked ſuch : 

cruel] torments in the very boſom of the greateſt joy g 

and moſt ſenſible pleaſures, and which preſcribes to 

Oui ſe ipſe norit, aliquid non comitatem, non benignita - 

ſentiet ſe habere divinum, in- tem, non gratum *nimum & 

zeniumque in ſe ſuum ficut ſi- beneficit memorem diligit? Quæ 

mulacram aliquod dedicatum ſuperbos, quæ maleficos, quz 

putabit: taritoque munere deo- crudeles, quæ ingratos non aſ- 

mm ſemper dignum aliquid & pernatur & odit? lib: i. de leg. 

laciet & ſentiet. Lib. i. de leg. n. 44. & 32. | 

1. 9 h Magna vis eſt conſcientia: 

*Communis intelligentia rio- in utramque partem: ut neque 

lis notas res efficit, eaſque iti timeant qui mihil commiſerunt, 

amis noſtris inchoavit, ut ho- & pœnam ſemper ante oculos 

zeta in virtute ponantur, in verſari putent qui verunts 

Was turpia .. ... Quz natio Cic. pro Mil. n. 66. 
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Of Philoſophy. 
both the rules they ought to follow and the dutics 
they ought to fulfil. 52 
Theſe rules and laws are not arbitrary and de- 
pendent upon the fancies of men; they are im- 
printed in the ſubſtance of the ſoul, by the Crea. 
tor; they exiſt before all ages, and are of greater 
antiquity than the world, as they are an emana- 
tion of the Divine Wiſdom, which cannot think 
otherwiſe of virtue and vice. They are the model 
and original of human laws, which in a manner 
ceaſe to be, as ſoon as they ſwerve from this pri. 
mitive type of juſtice and truth, which all lawgivers 
ſhould propoſe to follow in all their inſtitutions, 
| Theſe notions of good and evil may be 
weakened and obſcured by a bad education, by 
the torrent of example, by the violence of paſſ- 
ons, and above all by the dangerous attractions of 
leaſure, which ſpoils and corrupts our minds by 
Falſe delights, which it lays before us, that we do 
not find in the practice of virtue. But there is 
conſtantly left within us an inward ſenſe of theſe 
primitive truths, and it is the buſineſs of philoſo- 


Phuy to rekindle theſe precious ſparks by its falu- 


tary inſtructions, to remove all errors from us by 
giving us a nearer view of the firſt principles, to 
cure us of popular opinions and prejudices, to make 


z Hanc video ſapientiſſimo - vim in rectis praviſque fanci- 
rum hominum fuiſſe ſententi; endis habere. . . . Quamobrem 
am: Legem neque hominum lex vera atque princeps, apta 
ingeniis excogitatam, neque ad jubendum & vitandum, 
ſcitum aliquod eſſe populorum, ratio eſt recta ſummi Jovis. 
ſed æternum quiddam, quod Ergo eſt lex juſtorum injuſto- 
univerſom mundum regeret im · rumque diſtinctio, ad illam an- 
perandi prohibendique ſapien- tiquiflimam & rerum omnium 
tia. . . Quz vis non modo ſe - principem expreſſa naturam, 
nior eſt quàm ætas populorum ad quam leges hominum dirt 
& civitatum, ſed zqualis illius guntur, quæ ſupplicio impro- 
cœelum atque terras ruentis & bos afficiunt, & -defendunt, & 
regentis Dei. Neque enim eſſe tuentur bonos. Lib. ii. de leg - 
mens divina fine ratione po- n. 8, 13, WD 
teſt: nec ratio divina non han 
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Of Philoſophy. 
us underſtand * that we are born for juſtice and 
virtue, to convince us by ſenſible and evident 


proofs * that there is a Providence which governs 
preſides over all, and which takes care not 


articular ; that nothing eſcapes its all-ſeeing eyes, 
and that God knows thoroughly all our actions, and 
ſees our moſt ſecret thoughts and intentions; for 
ſuch a' conviction is very proper to inſpire us with 


| reſpe& for the Deity and love for virtue. 


199 


Though a man were alone upon earth he would Third duty 


| be always bound to obſerve the two forts of du- A man in 


ties, which I have now ſpoken of, that is, he ought regard to 


always to honour the Divinity and pay a regard to 
himſelf by living in a wie and regular manner; 
* but he is under other obligations with relation to 
the common ſociety, whereof he is a member. 
God is the common father of a great family, and 
all men are his children, united by the bond of hu- 
manity, formed for one another, and conſequently 
obliged to promote the publick good and mutually 
affiſt each other by all good offices. Thus man 
ſhould not limit his views or his zeal to the parti- 


vcietys 


Nos ad jubtitiam eſſe natos, 
teque Opinione, ſed natura con- 
fitutum eſſe jus. Lib. i. de 
lg. n. 28. | 

Dominos eſſe omnium re- 
nm ac moderatores deos, ea- 
que quæ gerantur, eorum geri 
julicio ac numine. (Neque 
miverſo generi hominum ſo- 


um, led etiam ſingulis a Dis. 
inmortalibus confuli & provi- 


(ri, Lib. ii. de nat. Deor. 
n 164. Eoſdem qualis quiſque 


it quid agar, quid in ſe ad- 
mat," qua mente, qua pietate 


faigiones colat, intueri; pio- 


ande & impierum habere 
9 4 


rationem. His enim rebus im- 


butæ mentes, haud ſanè abhor- 
rebunt ab utili & I vera ſen- 
tentia: Lib. ii. de leg. n. 15: 

© Quoniam (ut praclare 
ſcriptum eſt a Platone) non no- 
bis ſolùm nati ſumus, ortuſque 


noſtri partem patria vindicat, 


partem parentes, partem amici : 
homineſque hominum cauſa ge- 


nerati ſunt, ut ipſi inter ſe 
alius alii prodeſſe poſſint: in 


hoc naturam debemus ducem 


ſequi; & communes utilitates 


in medium afferre mutatione 
officiorum, I. i. de Off. n. 22. 
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Of Philoſophy. 


cular place, where he was born, but look upon 
himſelf as a citizen of the whole world, * which 


in this ſenſe 1s but a ſingle city. 

**Tis true, this general ſociety, which at fir 
takes in the whole race of mankind, afterwards 
divides itſelf by degrees into other leſs extenſive 
ſocieties, betwixt men of the ſame city and the fame 


family, and from thence ariſe the different duties 


of civil ſociety with regard to friends, allies, rela- 
tions, parents and country ; but they have all their 
origin in the firſt principle we have laid down,which 
is, that man according to the views and appointment 
of God is born for man. CI 

This is a ſmall abridgment of the maxims of 
morality, which Paganiſm ſupplies us with, and 
theſe principles it muſt be owned are great, ſolid, 
and evident; but they do not extend ſo far as they 
ought, and as perfect as they appear, they leave us on 


the. way without ſhewing us either the motive that 


ſhould ſanctify our actions, or the end we ſhould 
propoſe to ourſelves in them. Tis the holy ſcrip- 
ture alone, which gives us a clear and certain no- 
tion of man, by 1 to us the advantages 
of his firſt origin; his fall into fin, and the fatal 
conſequences of that fall; his reſtoration by a Re- 
deemer; his different duties with regard to God, 
his neighbour, and himſelf; the end he ought to 
have in view, and the means of conducting him to 
it; and a Chriſtian philoſopher will not fail to in- 
ſtruct his ſcholars in all theſe truths. But in my 
opinion 1t is no {mall advantage to point out to 


* Univerſus hic mundus, una bitrabatur. Lib. v. Tuſc. Quæſ. 


civitas communis hominum ex- n. 108. 


iſtimanda. De Leg. lib. 1. n. Gradus plures ſunt ſocieta- 
2 PEI | | tis hominum, .. . Ab illa enim 
Socrates quidem, cum roga- immenſa ſocietate generis hu- 
retur Cujatem ſe eſſe diceret, mani, in exiguum anguſtum que 
Mundanum inquit : totius enim concluditur. Lib. i. de Off. u. 
mundi ſe incolam & civem ar- 53. - Es 
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Of Philofopby. 

| them in Paganiſm itſelf, the rules of ſuch refined 
morality and the principles of ſo ſublime a conduct, 
which invincibly prove that virtue is not an empty 
name, as the libertines would perſuade themſelves, 
E nor the duties of religion and of civil life mere 
human eſtabliſhments, politically invented to lay a 
reſtraint . upon the multitude ; but that all theſe 
duties, all theſe obligations, and all theſe laws, 
are included in the very nature of man, and a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of God's deſigns towards him. 
'Tis for this reaſon I look upon it as a very uſe- 
ful cuſtom to make the youth, who ſtudy philo- 
| ſophy, read from time to time ſele& paſſages out 


s of of the philoſophical books of Tully, and eſpeci- 
and ally from — where he treats of offices and laws. 
olid, Beſides this advantage, they will find there 
they WW wherewithal to improve the taſte of polite learning, 
as on which they have acquired in the preceding claſſes; 
that WW aud it may alſo be of great uſe to maſters them- 
ould | ſelves, by teaching them to write Latin in a pure, 
ſcrip- neat and elegant manner, proper for the treating 
no- philoſophical ſubjects, which is a matter of no ſmall 
177 conſequence to their profeſſion. 
"oor ARTICLE the SECOND. 
ht to Philoſophy may very much contribute to the perfection 
1m to F reaſon. | 
to m- | | 
in my Pall the natural gifts which man has re- 
ut to . ceived from God, reaſon is the moſt excel- 
| lent ; that which diſtinguiſnes him moſt from other 
Queſt aumals, and which diſplays in him the brighteſt | 
” ines of his reſemblance to God. By reaſon he 
_ has the idea of what is beautiful, great, juſt and 
bis h- due, he decides and judges concerning the proper- 
— * In homine optimum quid um hominis bonum eſt: cæte· 


mala. Ratio perfecta, propri- communia. Senec. Epiſt. 76. 
| ties 


! ratio. Hac antecedit ani» ra illi cum animalibus ſatiſque 
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ties of every thing, he compares ſeveral objedy 

er, deduces conſequences from principles, 
makes uſe of one truth to come at another; and 
laſtly, by reaſon he gives order and conne ction to 
his notions and reaſonings, which diffuſe a light 
and e through them, which render them far 
more intelligible, and diſcover more fully their 
whole force and truth. The importance of a ſci. 


' ence which aids and aſſiſts the mind in all theſe oe. 


rations, is eaſily concerved. 
We find excellent reflections upon this ſubjed, 
in the firſt diſcourſe youre to the art of think: 
ing. I ſhall make uſe of them here, as knowing 
ing more proper to give youth a juſt eſteen 
and taſte: for — nal or more capable of en. 
e advantages, and even ne- 


There is nothing, ſays the author of this logick, 
more valuable than good ſenſe, and rectitude of 
mind in diſcerning truth and falfhood. All the 


other qualities of the mind are limited in their uſe, 


but exactneſs of reaſon is univerſally uſeful, in all 
parts and in all the employments of life. It is not 
only difficult in the ſciences to diftinguiſh truth 
from error, but alſo in moſt of the ſubjects that 
men ſpeak of, and the affairs of which they treat. 
There are alraoſt univerſally different paths, ſome 
true and others falſe, and *tis the buſineſs of rea- 
ſon to make the choice. Thoſe who chooſe well 
have a right underſtanding, and thoſe who chooſe 
amiſs have a wrong one; and this is the firſt and 
moſt important difference that we can make be- 


twixt the qualities of the human mind. 


Thus our principal application ſhould be to 
udgment, and render it as exact as 
may be; and it is to this end the greateſt part of 
our ſtudy ſhould be directed. We make uſe of 


reaſon as an inſtrument. to acquire the ſciences; 


and on the other hand, we- ſhould make uſe of the 
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ſciences as an inſtrument. to bring our reaſon to per- 
fection; a right mind being far more conſiderable 
than all the branches of ſpeculative knowledge 
we are capable of obtaining, by means of the moſt 
true and ſolid ſciences. . . . . Men are not born to 
ſpend their time in meaſuring of lines, in examin- 
ing the proportion of angles, or conſidering the 
arent motions of matter. Their underſtanding 
is too great, their life too ſhort, their time too pre- 
cious to be employed upon ſuch trivial objects. But 
they are obliged to be juſt, equitable and judicious 
in all their diſcourſe, in all their actions, and in all 
the affairs they undertake, and for this they ſhould 
principally exerciſe and form themſelves. Eo 

This care and ſtudy is ſo much the more neceſ- 
ary as it is ſurpriſing how ſeldom we meet with 
this exactneſs of judgment. We ſcarce meet with 
any but wrong minds, that have very little dif. 
cernment of truth, take all things by a falſe biaſs, 
that pay themſelves with very bad. reaſons, and 
would put them off upon others as current, ſuffer 
themſelves to be carried away by the lighteſt ap- 
pearances, and are always in exceſs; who. boldly 
decide concerning matters. they are ignorant of and 
do not underſtand, and who adhere. to their own 
opinions with ſuch inflexible obſtinacy that they 
will hearken to no body that can undeceive them. 

This ill turn of the mind is not only the cauſe 
of errors in the ſciences, but alſo of moſt part of 
the faults which are committed in civil life; unjuſt 
quarrels, ſuits of law ill grounded, raſh advice, 
ad ill concerted enterprizes. There are few of 
theſe which have not their ſource in ſome error, 
and ſome. fault of judgment. So that there is no 
defect which we are more nearly concerned to cor- 


A great part of the falſe judgments of mankind: 
are cauſed by precipitation of mind, and through 
vant of attention, ſo that a raſh judgment is, paſſed, 
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Of Philofephy. 
upon what we know but confuſedly ar ot-ſcurely; 
The ſmall regard which men have for truth, make 


them often careleſs about diſtinguiſhing what is 
true from what is falſe. fa | 


They ſuffer all ſorts of 
diſcoutſe and tnaxims to enter into their minds 
chooſe rather to take them for true than to examine 


them. If they do not underſtand them, they are 


willing to believe that others do ; and thus they 
burthen their memory with abundance of falſe and 
obſcure things not underſtood, and reaſon upon 
thoſe principles, almoſt without conſidering what 
they ſay or what they think. Dy and pre- 
ſumption very much contribute to this fault. They 
think it a ſhame to doubt and be ignorant, and 
chooſe rather to talk and decide af random, than 
to own that they are not ſufficiently informed in 
the points in debate, to paſs a judgment upon 
them. We all abound in 1gnorance and error, and 
yet there is no difficulty ſo great as to prevail upon 
any one to own himſelf miſtaken, though the 
acknowledgment be fo juſt and fo agreeable to out 
natural condition. | 
There are others on the contrary, who having 
underſtanding enough to know that many things 
are obſcure and uncertain, and being willing to 
ſhew, by another kind of vanity, that they are 
not carried away by popular credulity, place the 
glory in maintaining that there is nothing certain, 
hus they get rid of the trouble of examining 
them, and upon this bad principle call in queſtion 
the moſt received truths and religion itſelf. This 
is the ſource of Pyrrhoniſm, which is another ex- 
travagance of human underſtanding, and though 
it ſeems oppoſite to the raſhneſs of thoſe who give 


credit to every thing, and decide upon every thing, 


yet it proceeds notwithſtanding from the ſame 
ſource, which is the want of attention. For as the 
one will not give themſelves the trouble to find 


out error, ſo the others will not take the pains to 
e | | iſcover 
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diſcover truth, with the care that is neceſſary to 
diſcern the evidence of it. The leaſt glimmering 
of light is ſufficient for the one to make them be- 
leve extravagant falſhoods, and ſuffices to the other 
to make them doubt of the moſt certain facts. But 
both in the one and the other theſe very different 
elfects ariſe from the ſame want of application. 
Right reaſon places all things in the rank that 
properly belongs to them; it doubts concerning 
ſuch as are doubtful, rejects ſuch as are falſe, and 
ſincerely acknowledges ſuch as are evident. 
To theſe reflections extracted from the art of 
thinking I ſhall add one from M. L' Abbe Fleury. 
All the world, ſays he in his treatiſe of ſtudy, 
ſe the uſefulneſs of reaſoning juſtly ; I mean not 
only in the ſciences, but in buſineſs and the whole 
conduct of life. But many perhaps do not ſee the 
neceflity of recurring to the ri. principles, be- 
cauſe in reality there are few who do it. The moſt 
rt of mankind reaſon only in a narrow compaſs, 
= one principle, which the authority of others, 
or their own paſſion has imprinted in their minds, 
to the neceſſary means for acquiring what they de- 
fre, I muſt firſt grow rich, then I will engage 
in ſuch an employment, I will take ſuch a ſtep, I 
vill ſuffer this and that; and ſo of the reſt. But 
what ſhall I do with my ſubſtance when I have 
got it, or is it an advantage to me to be rich? theſe 
tan. I are points which are not enquired into. 
ining The man of real learning, the true philoſopher 
fron goes much farther, and begins a great deal higher. 
He neither ſtaps at the authority of others, nor 
ren li own prejudices, he ſtill proceeds, till he has 
ought WI found out a principle of natural light, and fo clear 
g's = truth, that he can no longer call it in queſtion. 
but then, when he has once diſcovered it, he 
ſame Bi toldly deduces all the conſequences that flow from 
i and never ſwerves from them; and thence it 
find allows that he is ſtedfaſt in his doctrine and _ 
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. Of Pbilgſephy. 


duct, inflexible in his reſolutions, patient in the ex. 
ecution, even in his temper, and conſtant in vir. 
tue. 

It is plain enough of what importance it is to 

fortify, with early impreſſions, the minds of youth, 
by ſuch principles againſt the falſe judgments and 
falſe reaſonings which occur ſo commonly in the 
diſcourſe and conduct of mankind ; and this is the 
effect of philoſophy, whoſe principal end, as I have 
already obſerved, is to give perfection to reaſon. 
I am very ſenſible that reaſon is a natural gift, 
that it eeds not from art, and cannot be the 
pure eſte of labour ; but art and labour may im- 
prove it, direct it, and carry it to perfection. We 
no find in performances of wit, in diſcourſes 
from the pulpit and at the bar, in treatiſes relating 
to ſcience, an order, exactneſs, proportion and ſo- 
lidity, which were not formerly fo common. Se- 
veral are of opinion, and upon good grounds, that 
we owe this manner of thinking and writing to the 
extraordinary progreſs which has been made for 
an age paſt in the ſtudy of philoſophy. 

When I ſay that hilbioph is very uſeful to- 
wards bringing reaſon to perfection, I would not 
be underſtood to ſpeak only of the rules, which 
logick in particular lays down upon this ſubject. 
They are very uſeful in themſelves, not only as 
they ſerve to diſcover the defect of certain per- 
plexed arguments, but as they aſſiſt us in tracing 
the ſource of moit 
into our thoughts and reaſonings. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the rules of rhetorick. It cannot be de- 
nied but that they are a very great help to elo- 
quence; but it is principally in the application made 
of them to the diſcourſes of the antients and mo- 


derns, whoſe beauties and faults are explained to 


youth, by the conformity or oppoſition they bear 
to theſe precepts. n 


part of the errors which creep 
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of Philohph. 
The ſame. thing may be ſaid of the rules of 


*. logick. Their principal uſefulneſs conſiſts in the 

application of them to the ſeveral queſtions we ex- 

is to amine, and the reaſonings we make upon any ſub- 
uth, ject whatſoever. | 

and As the minds of youth, when they enter upon 

the philoſophy, are generally not much formed, ; Jon 

s the ate firſt put upon ſuch matters as are eaſy, intelli. 


have ! ible, and within the reach of their capacity, The 
Mn. manner of reaſoning by ſyllogiſms, which appears 
gilt, Ml ſome perſons long and tedious, is abſolutely 
e the neceſſary, eſpecially in the beginning, and the pu- 
im- pils will remain dumb, and in a manner ſtupid, if 
We they were put upon talking otherwiſe. 
ieſhg They ſhould be made to obſerve, in what man- 
lating I ver ſometimes the omiſſion of a word, the chan 
id ſo- of a term, a double meaning, an equivocal expreſ- 
Se. MI fion, render an argument faulty. 
„ that They are taught to keep cloſe to their princi- 
to the ples, to reduce every thing to them, never to de- 
e for part from them, and to give a ſolution of the diffi. 
culties that are urged againſt them. 
al to- By this daily exerciſe and continual application 
d not of rules, their mind is enlarged and improved by 
which degrees, daily unfolds itſelf more and more, is ac- 
ibject, cutomed to diſcover where the falſhood lies, ac- 
ly as quires a facility of expreſſion, and becomes capa- 
per- ¶ le of diſcuſſing the moſt difficult and abſtruſe que- 
racing ons. I have been aſtoniſhed, when ] aſſiſted at 
creep the exerciſes of philoſophy, to ſee the ſenſible 
e may change made in the ſcholars every quarter, their 
be de- vaſon was ſo much improved, and by the end of 
3 elo- the courſe they could not be known for the ſame 
made WI perſons. This is the common effect in the claſſes 
1 mo- f philoſophy, when the ſcholars want neither ca- 
ed to Pity nor application; and the great advantages 
bear they derive from this ſtudy are not to be expreſſed; 


The ſudden change from the. ſtudy of polite 
The I kerning to philoſophy, that is, from an agreeable 
| w_ | country, 
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loſophy is. Nothing is more contrary to the foli- 


Of Philoſophy. 
country, where all is gay and ſmiling, and cover. 
ed oyer with flowers, to a region uſually dry, 
thorny, and c gives ſometimes a ſhock to 

outh ; and *tis for this reaſon, as I have already 
inſinuated, that I could wiſh that the latinity of 


their ſheets was as pure and clegant as that of the 
_ philoſophical works of Tully. But this very in. 


convenience ſhews how neceſſary the ſtudy of phi. 


dity of the mind, as well as the health of the 
body, than perpetual pleaſures. By this means 
both the one and the other contract a weakneſs 
and effeminacy, which makes them incapable of 
taking pains. To have nothing but what is plea- 
ſing and agreeable in view, is like living conſtantly 
upon milk, and being always in the ftate of infancy. 

Truth may preſent itſelf to us under two faces, 
Sometimes it ſhews itſelf under all the pomp and 
ſplendor of eloquence, and has a juſt claim to all 
its ornaments, which are proper attendants upon 
it. It likewiſe often appears in a plain dreſs, un- 
der a very mean outſide, without any guard or at- 
tendance ; and this laſt appearance ſuits beſt with 
its natural character. In the firſt caſe a good judg- 
ment conſiſts in ſeparating truth from the ornaments 
which ſurround it, and may be common to it and 
falſnood; and in the ſecond, in not being offend- 
ed at the meanneſs of its outſide ſhow, which 1s 
even ſometimes diſagreeable, but to view it tho- 
roughly in itſelf, and to place all the value upon 
it which it deſerves. 

Maſters do youth this double ſervice, » Thoſe 
who teach them polite learning and eloquence in- 
ure them by times, and from their admiſſion into 
the firſt claſs, to weigh reaſons more than words, 


principally to diſcern truth, to {rip the arguments 


of all the ornaments which they borrow from elo- 
quence, in order to be more ſenſible of their force 
or weakneſs, and not to ſuffer themſelves to 1 
r 2 carried 
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Of Philoſophy. 
carried away by a deluſive glow of words and fi- 
gures, Which are often void of ſenſe and matter. 
| The philoſophers on their fide, chiefly endeavour 
to make their diſciples attentive to truth conſidered 
in itſelf, to lay down certain rules to guide them 
in diſcerning it, to accuſtom them to a great juſtneſs 
and exactneſs in all their reaſonings, and to inſpire 
them, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, with a 
certain taſte and notion of truth, which may direct 
them to diſcover it wherever it is to be found, and 
at the ſame time enable them to reje& what has 
no more than an outward appearance of it. 
| Another inconvenience, alſo very prejudicial to 
| mankind, not only in the ſtudy of the ſciences, 
but alſo in the ordinary conduct and different em- 
ployments of life, is the not being able to give a 
juſt attention to ſuch matters as are perplexed and 
difficult, or to purſue the chain of an argument 
which is ſomewhat long and intricate, or laſtly, to 
apply to ſuch ſubjects as are ſubtle, abſtracted and 
independent of their ſenſes. This inconvenience 
s remedied by 
| eſpecially by the ſtudy of metaphyſicks and mathe- 
maticks, where the objects being purely ſpiritual 
raiſe the ſoul above the conſideration of matter, 
and free it from the ſlavery wherein the ſenſes ſtrive 
to retain it. | 2 
The author of the art of thinking has not failed 
to obſerve the two inconveniencies I am ſpeakin 
of, to ſhew how advantageous it is to be We 
early to the underſtanding of difficult truths. The 
bange is too beautiful not to be inſerted here at full 
ength. | 

There are, ſays he, ſome ſtomachs which can 
only digeſt light and delicate food, and there are 
ſome minds which can only apply themſelves to 
comprehend eaſy truths, and ſuch as are cloathed 
with the ornaments of eloquence. Both the one 
and the other is a vicious delicacy, or indeed a 

Vor. IV. | 


hiloſophy in a wonderful manner, 
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| knotty and abſtracted queſtions in general princi- 


Of Philoſophy. 

real weakneſs. The mind ſhould be rendered ca. 
able of diſcovering truth, when hid and conceal. 

ed, and to reſpe& it under whatever form it ap. 
ears. If we do not get over that diſguſt, which 

it is eaſy for all the world to conceive againſt ſuch 
points as ſeem ſomewhat ſubtile and ſcholaſtick, 
we inſenſibly ſtreighten the mind, and render it 
incapable w, r what is not to be 
known but by a chain of ſeveral propoſitions. And 
thus when a truth depends on three or four prin- 
ciples, which 'tis neceſſary to take a view of all at 
once, we are diſguſted and confuſed, and thereby 
deprived of the knowledge of ſeveral uſeful cir- 
cumſtances, which is a very conſiderable defect. 
The capacity of the mind is extended and enlarged 
by uſe, and to this end the mathematicks and all 


pally conduce ; for they give a certain enlargement 
to the mind, and exerciſe it in a ſtricter application, 
and cloſer attention to the points it knows. 

It is almoſt incredible how ſerviceable this ſort 
of ſtudy is towards giving youth a ſtrength, ex- 
actneſs and penetration of mind, which by degrees 
lead them to maſter themſelves and unravel the 
moſt abſtracted and perplexed queſtions. I have 
ſeen a cuſtom practiſed in college, always attended 
with good ſucceſs; but then this was amongſt 
ſcholars of the beſt capacity. Beſides the ſheets of 
their claſs, they were made to read, either in pub- 
lick or in private, certain parts of ſome philoſophi- 
cal diſcourſes, ſuch as the fix hooks of F. Male. 
branche's enquiry after truth, the meditations of 
Deſcartes, or his principles of natural philoſophy; 


and after theſe treatiſes had been read with them, 
and explained to them, they were put upon mak- 


ing extracts and ſummaries, each in their own way, 
but always with a certain order and method, by 
firſt giving clearly the ſtate of the queſtion, laying 
down the principles, giving the different Fe on 
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Of Philoſophy. 
which they are founded, exactly reciting all the 
difficulties that may be brought againſt them, and 
giving the ſolution of them. The maſter then re- 


viſed theſe extracts, and if he found any paſſage, 


which required either retrenchment or addition, to 


be enlarged or abridged, he obſerved upon it and 
ave his reaſons for correcting it. 

This method is certainly very capable of teach- 
ing the boys order, exactneſs and penetration, qua- 
lities which are very neceſſary in every employment 
of life. This will enable them to cos a long 
and laborious examination of any point, without 
being diſguſted, either at the obſcurity of the que- 
ſions, or the multiplicity of the matters they are to 
diſcuſs, and this will inform them how to fix upon 
the deciſive point in the moſt intricate matter, ne- 
ver to loſe fight of it, to refer all the reſt to it, and 
ſet the proofs of it in ſo ſtrong a light, and in ſuch 
order as may fully ſhew the force of them. 

Without ſpeaking of a great variety of rare and 
curious knowledge, taught by philoſophy, can we 
think two years employed in acquiring the talents I 
have juſt been ſpeaking of, (and I have known ma- 
ny FR grove attain this advantage in that time) loſt or 
miſpent ? Can any wiſe or reaſonable parents ever 
repent of having their children inſtructed in th's 
manner? And if through a blind and inconſiderate 
haſte, which grows but too common, they abridge 
the time defigned for philoſophy, have they not. 
cauſe to blame themſelves for cutting off the part of 
their ſtudies, (I dare venture to hy it, and my 
known taſte for a different kind of learning cannot 
render me ſuſpected) which is the moſt important, 
the moſt neceſſary, and moſt beneficial to boys, and 
of which the loſs can be the leaſt concealed, and is 


the moſt irreparable. 


I conclude, from what I have faid, that ſuch pa- 


rents as really love their children, ought to make 


chem paſs through an gay courſe of philoſophy ; to 
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Of Pbilgſaphy. 


procure them, during that time, all the aſſiſtances 
neceſſary for their progreſs and improvement in this 
ſtudy ;z to engage them from time to time, to make 
repetitions in their preſence, over which their ma- 


ſters muſt preſide z and eſpecially to declare to them, 


upon their firſt entrance on this courſe, it is their 
intention that they ſhall keep publickly all the acts 
which are uſually kept in philoſophy. This expence 
is not great upon the foot matters now ſtand in the 
univerſity, and it cannot be reduced to too great a 
ſimplicity. But though it were more conſiderable it 
is of ſo great importance to their children, and 
makes ſo notable a difference in their ſtudy, by the 
indiſpenſible obligation 1t lays upon them to apply 
themſelves ſeriouſly to it, that they certamly ought 
not to ſpate it. | 


ARTICLES Ill. and IV. 
Philoſophy adorns the mind with an infinity of curious 


knowledge. 
Ir ſerves alſo to inſpire a great reſpecs for religion. 


I JOIN here theſe two things together, becauſe 
in reality they are naturally united, and one muſt 
lead to the other, as will be ſeen by what I have to 


ſay upon this ſubject. 


It is ſurprizing that man, placed in the midft of 
nature, which preſents him with the greateſt ſpecta- 
cle it is poſſible to imagine, and ſurrounded on all 
ſides with an infinity of wonders made for him, 
ſhould ſcarce ever think either of conſidering theſe 
wonders which are ſo deſerving of his attention and 


curioſity, or of taking a view of himſelf, He lives 
in the midſt of a world, of which he is the ſovereign, 


as a ſtranger, who looks with indifference upon all 
that paſles in it, and as if it was not his concern. 
The univerſe, in all its parts declares and points out 


its Author, but for the moſt part to the deaf and 


blind, 
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Of Philoſophy. 


blind, who have neither ears to hear, nor eyes to 
ſe. | 

One of the greateſt ſervices that philoſophy can 
do us, is to awaken us from this drowfinefs, and 
rouze us from this lethargy, which is a diſhonour 
to humanity, and in a manner reduces us below the 
beaſts, whoſe ftupidity is the conſequence of their 
nature, and not the effect of neglect or indifference, 
t awakens our curioſity, it excites our attention, 
and leads us, as it were by the hand, through all 
the parts of nature, to induce us to ſtudy and ſearch 
out the wonderful works of it. | 

It preſents the univerſe to our eyes as a large pi- 
Qure, whereof every part has its uſe, every line its 
prace and beauty, but is moſt wonderful when con- 
idered in the whole together. By laying before us 
ſo beautiful a ſpectacle, it teaches us to obſerve the 
order, ſymmetry and proportion, thatreigns through- 
out the whole; and with what equality this order, 


= both of the whole and of every part is preſerved 


and maintained; and thereby leads us to the inviſi- 


7. = hand and wiſdom, by which the whole is diſ- 
| poled. | 
uſe hiloſophy, by thus carrying man from wonder 
to wonder, and conducting him, in a manner, thro? 
the whole world, does not ſuffer him to remain a 
4 ſtranger to himſelf, or to be ignorant of his own 
of proper being, in which God has been pleaſed to 
draw his own image in a far more ſenſible and per- 
: fett manner than in the reſt of the creation. | 
_ 'Tis plain, that Iam here principally ſpeaking of 
eſe that branch of hiloſophy which is called Phy/ic&s, 
3 it is roger Reg in the conſideration of nature. I 
| examine it under two views, the one of which 
| ſhall call the phyficks of the learned, and the o- 
ther the phyſicks of children, This laſt takes in 
only the Objects themſelves, as they make an im- 
ſeſſion upon the ſenſes; whereas the former enters 
won a tharough examination of nature, and endea- 


urs to find out its cauſes. 5 
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Of Philoſophy. | 
The Phyficks of the learned, 
The conſideration of the world, and the different 


parts of which it is compoſed, has always been the 


ſtudy of philoſophers, and nothing is certainly more 
worthy of our attention. It is not poſſible to ſee 


the heavens and ftars continually rolling over our 


heads, without being tempted to ſtudy their motion, 
and obſerve their order and regularity. Three 
principal ſyſtems have divided the 8 of 
which I ſhall here give an abridgment, 


The ſyſtems of the world. 


The firſt ſyſtem is Ptolomy's, under which ! 
ſhall take in what his followers have added. This 
philoſopher lived in the ſecond century, under the 
Emperors Adrian and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
about the year of Chriſt 138. : 

He placed the earth in the centre of. the univerſe, 
According to him the Moon was nearer the earth 
than all the other planets. Above the Moon were 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Sa- 
turn, and above 3 planets was the Firmament, 

in which he ſuppoſed all the ſtars were fixed as in an 
arched roof, that was concentrical to the earth. In 
conſequence hereof he ſuppoſed that the ſun with al 
the planets and the fixed ſtars were carried every 
twenty four hours from eaſt to weft round the earth 
by an heaven, which he placed above the firmament, 
and which having this motion communicated it to 
all the inferior heavens, and conſequently to the pla- 
nets, which adhered to them. 
Beſides this motion which was common to all the 
heavenly bodies, he attributed a 


ment to the ſun, planets and fixed ſtars from welt 
to caſt, but in ſuch manner that every one of theſe 


bodies was to make its revolution round the _ 
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Of Philoſophy. 

at different times. Thus the fun took up a year in 
making his revolution from weſt to eaſt, Saturn 
thirty years, &c. 
 CopgRNICUs was born about the end of the fif- 
teenth century, and judging that the appearances of 
the heavens could not well be explained upon Pto- 
lomy's hypotheſis, he invented another; and after 
he had ſpent above thirty years about it, he at laſt 
communicated it to the publick, being much preſſed 
to it by the reproaches and ſollicitations of his friends. 
This hypotheſis was not intirely unknown to the an- 
tients, and in ſome parts of it ſtands thus. 

The ſun lies in the centre of the circles, which 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn deſcribe 
by their proper motion from weſt to eaſt. The 
earth according to him has a like motion with that 
of the planets, which are ſituated thus. He places 
above the ſun, but at different diſtances, Mercury, 
Venus, the earth, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, and 
the fixed ſtars beyond all theſe planets, which are 
at ſo conſiderable a diſtance from the earth, that 
thirty millions of leagues are an inconfiderable length 
n compariſon with it. | 7 

Inftead of faying with Ptolomy, that all the hea- 
vens, and conſequently all the heavenly bodies turn 
round the earth in twenty four hours from eaſt to 
veſt, he ſuppoſes that the earth turns round its own 
is in twenty four hours, and that in conſequence 
of this motion all the heavenly bodies muſt ſeem to 
turn round the earth in twenty four hours from eaſt 
to weſt. In like manner to explain the apparent an- 
wal motion of the ſun from weſt to eaſt, he ſuppo- 
ſes that the earth moves every year from welt to 
aft round the ſun. | | 

He ſuppoſes alſo that the moon moves round 
the earth in twenty ſeven days and a half whilſt the 
earth is moving round the ſun. | 

As to the other planets he ſuppoſes that they 
move round the ſun in a greater or leſs time, in 
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N Philoſophy. 
proportion as they are more or lefs diſtant from it. 
Moons or ſatellites have been diſcovered round 
Jupiter and Saturn, which move about thoſe planets, 


whilſt they are carried round the fun in the fame 


manner as the moon moves round the earth. 
The third ſyſtem is that of Tycho Brahe a philo- 
ſopher, born about the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 


tury. This ſyſtem, which Peper ſpeaking is but 


a mixture of the other two, did not meet with ma- 
ny followers, nor do I think it neceſfary to give an 
account of it here. That of Copernicus prevails 
mot at preſent, and is founded on principles, which 
make it very probable. | 
Theſe ſyſtems are but bare conjectures, as it has 
not pleaſed God, who alone is thoroughly acquainted 
with his own work, to diſcover to us in expreſs 


terms the order and diſpofition of it; and *tis for 


this reaſon that the ſcripture ſays, that he has ſet 
the world for man to dä pute about; * Mundum tra- 
didit diſputationi eorum. But this ſtudy, though it 
is not certain and evident in itſelf, does notwithſtand- 
ing extremely ſatisfy the mind by laying a ſyſtem 
before it, which explains all the effects of nature in 
& ſenſible and rational manner, and at the ſame time 
gives us a clear ang diſtinct idea of the infinite great- 
neſs, power, and wiſdom of God. 


By means of teleſcopes, the modern aftronomets 


have made ſuch diſcoveries in the heavens, as, tho 
very certain, will always appear chymerical to the 
generality of mankind. 9 
According to theſe aſtronomers, Saturn is four 
thouſand times bigger than the earth, Jupiter eight 
thouſand times, and the ſun a million of times bigger. 
The diſtance of the earth and planets from the 
ſun is no leſs incredible. A cannon ball in Seen 
from the earth to the ſun, if it always kept its 


— — of velocity, would take up twenty five years 
ore it got thither, and if diſcharged from Saturn 


5 Eccl. ii. 11. 
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Of Philefophy. 

would not arrive there in leſs than two hundred 
and fifty years. Now a cannon ball flies fix hun- 
dred foot in the ſecond of a minute; ſuppoſing 
then that it ſhould conftantly preſerve the ſame 
velocity with which it paſſed the firſt fix hundred 
foot its coming out of the cannon, it would 
move one hundred and eighty leagues in one hour, 
and confequently in paffing from the earth'to the 
ſun it would move thirty nine millions four hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand leagues, which upon 
this ſuppoſition is the earth's diſtance from the ſun; 
and the diſtance of Saturn from the ſun is to be 
computed in proportion. EY 

The bigneſs of the fixed ſtars, and their diſtance 
from the ſun are ftill more inconceivable. 

Every one of theſe fixed ſtars is a ſun, and there 
s reaſon to believe of no leſs bigneſs than that 
which enlightens us. Thoſe ſtars, which are near- 
eſt to us, are notwithſtanding ſo far removed from 
the ſun, that a cannon ball moved with the velo- 
city we. have mentioned would take up above fix 

hundred thouſand years to paſs over the ſpace 
which lies betwixt thoſe ſtars and the ſun. - 

What is a man, a city, a kingdom or the earth 
itfelf in its whole extent, in compariſon of theſe 
vaſt bodies, whoſe immenſe magnitude 9 
all imagination, but an imperceptible point? What 
is then the whole world itſelf in compariſon of him 
who created it by a ſingle word, He ſpake and 
they were made. Have not the prophets reaſon to 
tell us, that all the nations are in the fight of God, 
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but as a drop of water, and the earth which they 


habit as a grain of duſt? That the whole uni- 
verſe in compariſon of him is but as a point? and 


that his power and wiſdom conduct and direct all 


the motions of it with the ſame eaſe as a hand 
ſuſtains a light weight with which it plays with, ra- 
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they have been carried to ſo high a 
fection, as to diſcover to us animals ſo exceedingly 


Of Philoſophy. 

ther than is burthened. Phyſicks may very much 
contribute to confirm us in theſe noble ideas of the 
ſupreme Being. 

Me are inſtructed ſtill more, if poſſible, to ad- 
mire his greatneſs by the ſmalleſt inſect. Tho' 
microſcopes were but the invention of the laſt age, 
int of per- 


minute, that ſeveral thouſands of them would not 
equal a up of ſand in bigneſs; and tho? fo ex- 
tremely ſmall, there are ſome of them, which con- 
tain others, that are no ſooner born, than they 
ſwim with a ſurprizing agility and ſwiftneſs. 

The mind is Joſt in the diviſibility of matter. 
The moſt common opinion is, that how far ſoever 
matter may be divided, or into how ſmall 
ſoever it be reduced, the particles of it may ſtill be 
divided in infinitum. We find diviſions in art and 
nature which go infinitely farther than can be ima- 

ined. Rohault aſſures us, that a cube of gold of 
Fre lines and one ſeventh of an inch, is divided 
by the workman into ſix hundred fifty and one 
thouſand five hundred and ninety parts equal to 
the baſe. We know by the obſervation of natu- 
raliſts, that a cubick inch of matter contains a mil- 
lion of viſible particles, that a cubick inch of wa- 
ter rarified in an æolipile produces above thirteen 
thouſand three hundred millions of particles, and 
that more than thirteen thouſand particles of wa- 
ter may be fixed upon the point of a needle. 

I cannot avoid tranſcribing here an admirable 

ſſage from the thoughts of M. Paſcal, which re- 
Jates to the matter I am treating of, It is the 
twenty ſecond chapter, intitled, the general know- 
ledge of man. 

The firſt thing which offers itſelf to man when 
he looks upon himſelf, is his body, that is, a cer- 


tain portion of matter peculiar to him; but to com- 
prehend what it is, he ought to compare it with 
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all that is above him and below him, before he 
can come to the knowledge of its juſt bounds. 

Let him not therefore ſtop at barely conſidering 
the objects that ſurround him, let him contem- 
plate all nature in its full majeſty, let him view 
that ſhining luminary which is placed as an eternal 
lamp to = light to the world ; let the earth ap- 
pear to him as a point in compariſon of the vaſt 
circumference which that heavenly body deſcribes, 
and let him ſtand aſtoniſhed that this vaſt circum- 
ference itſelf is but a very ſmall point in com 
nſon of that, which the ſtars make that move in 
the firmament; and if our views ſtop there, let 
the imagination paſs further. It will ſooner ceaſe 
to conceive, than nature to furniſh matter for con- 
ception. All that we ſee in the world is but an 
imperceptible circumſtance in the ample boſom of 1:8 
nature, No 1dea can come up to the extent of its Bo. 
ſpaces. We may enlarge our conceptions, as much 15 
3 we pleaſe, we ſhall bring forth nothing but —_— 
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atoms in compariſon with the reality of things. 19 
'Tis an infinite ſphere, whoſe centre lies in every oh 1 p 
part, and the circumference no where ; and laſtly, 1 
it is one of the greateſt ſenſible characters of God's 5 | 1 
omnipotence, that our imagination is loſt in this 1 ; 
—_— * 1 

Let man then return to himſelf, and conſider 1 


what he is in compariſon with what univerſally ex- _— 
its. Let him take a view of himſelf, as having 1 
ſtrayed into this out of the way diſtrict of nature, ©", ha 
and from the judgment he will form of this ſmall | cot 
dungeon, wherein he dwells, that is, this viſible 2 
world, let him learn to ſet a juſt value upon the 
earth, upon kingdoms, cities and himſelf, | 
What then is man with reſpe& to infinity ? Who 
s able to comprehend it? But to preſent him with 
another kind of prodigy, as ſurprizing as the for- 
mer, let him enquire into the ſmalleſt things he 
knows, that a fly for inſtance, ſhould have parts 
in 
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thing being ſtill conſtantly repea 


- that could be, other parts may world do te each other. 
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in its little body incomparably more little, 
with joints, veins in thoſe legs, blood in the 
veins, humours in that blood, drops in thoſe hy. 
mours, and vapours in thoſe drops; and ſtill pro. 
ceeding in his diviſions, let him exhauſt the whole 
force of his conceptions, and let the laſt object he 
can think of be the ſubje& of our preſent diſcourſe, 
He will judge perhaps that this is the ſmalleſt por. 
tion of nature; but within this I will ſhew him a 
new abyſs, I will deſcribe to him not only the viſi. 
ble univerſe, but farther all that he is capable of 
conceiving of the immenſity of nature, within the 
circumference of this imperceptible atom. 

Let him take a view of an infinite number of 
worlds, whereof every one has its firmament, its 
planets, its earth, in the ſame proportion as the 
viſible world. In this earth, let him conſider the 
animals, and laſtly the mites, in which he will find 
again all that he diſcovered in the firſt; the ſame 
ted in the reſt with- 
out end or repoſe. Let him loſe himſelf in theſe 
wonders, which are as ſurprizing by their minute: 
neſs as others by their magnitude. For who can 
avoid ſtanding in admiration, that our body which 
but a while ago was not to be perceived in the 
world, but was itſelf imperceptible in the boſom of 
the whole, ſhould now be a coloſſus, a world, or 
rather an univerſe, in compariſon of the laſt de- 
gree of ſmallneſs, to which we cannot attain ? 

Let him conſider himſelf in this manner, and 
he will be affrighted without doubt to ſee himſelf 
in a manner ſuſpended in the maſs which nature 
has given him, between the two extremes of infi- 
nity and nothing, from which he is equally remo- 
ved. He will tremble at the view of theſe won- 


Kill be conceived, bearing the 


fame proportions to one anc 
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| Of Philoſophy. 
lers, and in my opinion his curioſity being changed 


. into admiration, he will be rather diſpoſed to con- 
1 template them in ſilence, than ſeek after them with 
w. breſumption. | 


For in ſhort, what is man conſidered in nature, 
a nothing in regard to infinity, and every thing in 
tegard to nothing; a medium between nothing 
and every thing. He is alike removed from the 


6 two extremes, and his being 1s no leſs diſtant from 
mJ the nothing, from whence he was taken, than from 
of die infinity in which he is loſt, His underſtand- 


ing holds the fame rank in the order of intelligible 
beings, as his body in the extent of nature, ad all 


of dat it can do is to perceive ſome appearances in 
h dhe middle of things, in an eternal deſpair of 
the Wl roving either the beginning or the end. All 
the things have proceeded from nothing, and are car- 
and ed up to infinity. Who can follow theſe ama- 
me ung progreſſions? The author of theſe wonders 
ih. oomprehends them; which only he can do. 

44 have quoted this long paſſage from M. Paſcal, 
\te. o ſnhew how many ſolid reflections the ſtudy of 
can Wh ieture may ſupply ; and the cafe is the ſame with 
nich l that is taught in phyſicks. | 

the Is it not a laudable curioſity to examine into the 
1 of ture, cauſes and effects of motion, the weight of 
or the air, the cauſe of earthquakes, lightning and 


d e- thunders ? 
To know the origin of rivers and fountains is 


and tt a matter of indifference. Several are of opi- 
aſelf done that they proceed from the ſea, which ſpreads 
ture elf far under „and then ariſes by imper- 
inn. ecptible channels to the ſurface of the earth. 


Others pretend, that the rain and ſnows are the 
cauſe of rivers and fountains. The quantity 
water and ſnow which falls in a year upon a 

x the I bertam determinate portion of the earth's ſurface 
been calculated for ſeveral years together, and 
{the ſame time the water that runs in a year, for 
DO OT example, 
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Of Philoſophy. 
example, in the Seine ; and by this calculation it 
appears that a third part of the water and ſnoy, 
which falls upon the earth, is more than ſufficient 
to ſupply the fountains and rivers. 
all mankind are witneſſes of the eclipſes of the 
ſun and moon, and it is a kind of reproach to be 
wholly ignorant of the cauſe of them. We knoy 
that the eclipſes of the ſun happen only becauſe 
the moon, which is an opake body, being placed 
between the earth and the ſun, intercepts the light 
which ſhould come from the fun. to the earth; 
and that the eclipſe of the moon 1s occaſioned 
only by the earth's being placed directly between 
the moon and ſun, which hinders the ſun from ll. 
luminating the moon; and for this reaſon the eclip- 
ſes of the ſun never happen but when the moon i 
new; and the eclipſes of the moon at no time but 
at the full. But it is moſt ſurprizing, that they 
are foretold by aftronomers with ſuch exactneſs, 
that a miſtake of ſome minutes 1s looked upon by 
them as a conſiderable error. | 
Can any thing better deſerve our attention, than 
the flux and reflux of the ſea ? Philoſophers have 
almoſt always thought, that the moon was the 
cauſe of it, by compreſſing the intermediate ar, 
and thereby the waters correſponding to it ; but 
the relation between the flux and reflux of the ſea, 
and the motion of that planet was never ſo well 
underſtood as in the laſt century. The moon 
takes up twelve hours and twenty four minutes in 
paſſing from the upper part of our meridian to 
the lower, and twenty Sor hours and forty eight 
minutes in returning to the upper part of our me- 
ridian again. There are alſo twelve hours and 
twenty four minutes between the tide, which comes 


in upon our coaſts every morning, and the tide 0 
flood in the evening, and twenty four hours and 
forty eight minutes between the morning tide 9% 


one day, and the morning tide of the next. 
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Of Philoſophy. 
it veral other agreements of this kind have been like- 


w, WW viſe obſerved, which are very ſurprizing when tho- 
nf roughly conſidered. 8 


Ihere is nothing certainly more wonderful in na- 
ture, than this general and regular motion of all the 
waters in the world, which is more ſenſible in the 
Ocean; but not abſolutely unknown in the Medi- 
terranean, eſpecially in its gulphs. Is it poſſible not 
to diſcern the finger of God in the bounds he has 
ſet to the ſea, and in that order which he ſeems to 
have writ upon the ſtrand ; * hitherto ſhalt thou 
* go, and no farther, and here ſhall thy proud 
* waves be ſtayed?” *Uſque huc venies, & non 
procedes amplius, & hic confringes tumentes fluctus 
tus. Op 

Can we reaſonably ſuffer youth to be ignorant of 
ſuch wonders as theſe, or not inſtru& them in the 
other points treated of in phyſicks, and which 
uſually take up a good part of the ſecond year of 
philoſophy? When this ſtudyis neglected at this time, 
it is ſeldom afterwards applied to; but inſtead of 
neglecting it then, youth ought to be prepared for 
t before hand by being ſhewn it from their infancy, 
tho' in a manner ſuitable to their age; and this is 
what it remains for me to treat in the following ar- 


ticle. 
The natural philoſophy of children. 


So I call a ſtudy of nature, which ſcarce requires 
ay thing beſides the eyes, and for this reaſon falls 
vthin the capacity of all ſorts of perſons, and even 
af children. It conſiſts in attending to the objects, 
wth which nature preſents us, in conſidering them 
with care, and admiring their different beauties, but 
without ſearching out their ſecret cauſes, which pro- 
perly belongs to the phyſicks of the learned. 

| fay, that even children are capable of it, for 
they have eyes and don't want curioſity ; they aſk 
* Job xxxviii, 11. | 


queſtions 
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queſtions and love to be informed ; and here we 


need only awaken and keep up in them the deſire 
of learning and knowing, which is natural to all 
mankind. Beſides, this ſtudy, if it is to be called 
a ſtudy, inſtead of being painful and tedious, is 
pleaſant and agreeable ; it may be uſed as a recre. 
ation, and ſhould uſually be made a diverſion : It 
is inconceivable, how many things children are ca- 
pable of, if all the opportunities of inſtructing them 
were laid hold of, with which they themſelves ſup- 
Us. | | 

Py garden, a country, a palace, are all ſo many 
books which lye open to them ; but they muſt have 
been taught and accuſtomed to read in them. No- 
thing is more common amongſt us, than the uſe of 
bread and linnen. How ſeldom do children know 
how either of them are prepared, thro* how many 
operations and hands the corn and the flax muſt paſs, 
before they are turned into bread and linnen ? The 
ſame may be ſaid of cloth, which bears no reſem- 
blance to the wool whereof it is formed, any more 
than paper to the rags, which are picked up in the 
ſtreets ; and why ſhould not children be inſtructed 
in theſe wonderful works of nature and art, which 

oy every day make uſe of without reflecting upon 

em ? ; 

'Tis very agrgeable to read in Tully's treatiſe of 
old age, the elegant deſcription which he gives of 
the growth of corn. It is admirable how the ſeed 
fermented and ſoftned by the warmth and moiſture 
of the earth, which kindly retains it in her boſom, 
ſends forth at firſt a verdant point, which fed and 

Me quidem non fructus mo- bris ſtirpium ſenſum adoleſcit, 


do, fed etiam ipſius terræ vis ac culmoque erecta geniculato, va 
natura delectat. Que cum gre- ginis jam quaſi pubeſcens inclu- 


mio mollito ac ſubacto ſemen ditur; è quibus cum emerſetit, 
ſparſum excepit . tepefatum fundit frugem ſpici ord ine ſtruc- 
vapore & compreſſu ſuo diffin- tam, & contra avium minorum 
dit, & elicit herbeſcentem ex morſus munitur vallo ariſtarum- 
eo viriditatem : quæ nixa fi- De Senect. n. 5 1. : 
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Of Philoſophy. 
nouriſhed from the root raiſes itſelf by degrees, and 
erects an hollow ſtalk, ſtrengthened with knots ; 
how the ear encloſed in a kind of caſe, inſenſibly 


grows in it and at laſt ſhoots forth in an admirable 
form, fortified with bearded ſpikes, which ferve it 


2s f guard againſt the injuries of the fmall birds. 


| But to view this wonder itſelf with our own eyes; 
to follow it attentively through all its different 


changes; and purfue it till it comes to perfection, is 
quite another ſpectaele. 

A careful maſter will find in this manner, where- 
withal to enrich the mind of his diſciple with a great 
number of uſeful arid agreeable ideas, and by a pro- 
per mixture of ſhort refſections, will at the ſame time 
take care t6 form his heart, and lead him by nature 
to religion. I ſhall give ſome examples; which 
will ſhew how uſeful this ſort of exerciſe may be, 
better than any thing I ean fay upon the ſubject. 
They are not ine, as will ſoon be perceived; I 
ſhall borrow moſt of them from an excellent ma- 
nuſeript upon Geneſis which is in the hands of ſe- 
veral perſons. Theſe examples will ſerve to ſhew, 
in what manner we ought to ftudy nature in every 
thing preſented to our eyes, and trace it backwards 
up to the Creator. I ſhall confine my ſelf to the 
lubjeR of plants and animals. | | 
I. PLanTs, FLowzrs, Fruits, and TREBES. 

The firmament, in which the fun, the moon 
and ſtars ſhine with ſo much ſplendor, is the firſt 
preacher, which declared the glory of God, nor is 
any thing wanting befides this book, written in 
characters of light, to render all mankind inexcaſa- 


| ble: But the Divine Wiſdom: is no lefs admirable: 


in the ſmalleſt of its works, by which, it has in a 
mater vouehſafed to become more acceſlible to us, 
and ſeems to invite us to 4 nearer cofifideration of. 
b, Without fear of being dazHled- by its radiance! 

A PEEK - - 


Vol. 4 Q PLanTs, 
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Of Philoſophy. 


PLANTS. 


The moſt contemptible in appearance has where- 
withal to aftomiſh the ſublimeſt underſtandings, 
which notwithſtanding can ſee only the groſſer or- 

of them, without entering into all the ſecrets 
of their life, nouriſhment and increaſe. Not a leaf 
in them but is diſpoſed with attention; order and 
ſymmetry are viſible throughout the whole ; and 
that with ſo prodigious a variety of fiſſures, orna- 
ments and beauties, that no one perfectly reſembles 
the other. 

What diſcoveries are made in the ſmalleſt ſeeds 
by the help of microſcopes? How great virtue and 
efficacy has God implanted in them by a ſingle 
word, by which he ſeems to have given plants a 
kind of immortality. * Let the earth bring forth 
graſs, the herb yielding ſeed. 

Can any thing be more worthy our adnuration, 
than the general colour wherewith it has pleaſed 
God to beautify every plant ? Had all the fields 
been cloathed in white or red, who could have borne 


the ſplendor or rigour of their dreſs ? If he had 


blackned them with darker colours, who could have 
been delighted with ſo fad and mournful a ſpecta- 
cle? An agreeable verdure holds the mean be- 
tween theſe two extremes, and bears ſuch relation 
to the ſtructure of the eye, that it refreſhes inſtead 


of tiring it, and ſupports and nouriſhes it inſtead of 


exhauſting its force. But what at firſt we ſhould 


judge to be one colour, is an aſtoniſhing variety of 


ſhades. It is every where green, but no where the 
ſame. No plant is coloured like another, and this 


ſurprizing variety, which no art can imitate, is far- | 


ther diverſified in every plant, which in its fir 


ſhooting forth, in its growth and maturity, puts on 

a different verdure. | ee, 

The ſame may be ſaid of the figure, ſmell, taſte, 
| „ Gen. i. 11. od 
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and uſes of plants, both for nouriſhment and me- 


dicine. I ſhall make here but one more reflection. 


e- If God had not given hay when dryed and kept 
8, for a long ſeaſon the power of feeding horſes, oxen 
T- and other animals of ſervice, how would the la- 
ets 


bourer or man of wealth have ſatisfied the hunger 
of animals of ſo vaſt bulk, and which are only 
uſeful whilſt they have ſtrength ? Should we under- 
take to feed a man in this manner, or becauſe the 
| herb might be too dry for his chewing, ſhould we 
give him broths or infuſions of a great bundle of 
hay and ſtraw, would this be able to keep him 


eds BW alive ? This very dry herb ſuffices likewiſe to make 
and other animals give twice a day a quantity of milk, 
gle which may ſupply the place of all other food to a 
8 4 whole family. When we conſider this wonder, 


which paſſes every day before our eyes without any 
reflection, can we avoid admiring the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God ? He cauſeth the graſs to grow for 
the cattle, and herb for the ſervice of man. 


FLOWERS. 


had | | tranſport myſelf from hence in thought to a 
have feld covered with flowers, or a garden well culti- 
vated. What beautiful enamel, what colours, 
be. what wealth, and at the ſame time how great an 
ation I harmony and fragrance in their mixture and in 
ſtead BY the ſhades with which they are blended ? How fine 
ad of 2 picture, and by how great a maſter ? How laviſh 
n the profuſion of ornaments ? From what ſource 
ty of could the beauties we look upon ariſe ? What is in 
tlelf the principle of ſo much ſplendor and orna- 
ments ſo richly diverſified ? 
s far But let us pals from this general view to the con- 
| ſderation of ſome flowers in particular, and let us 
its on cull by chance the firſt that ſhall fall in our way, 
without putting ourſelyes to the trouble of making 
taſte, i choice. 9 eee 
_ Þ Palm civ. 14. 
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an herb that is to l 
will he do when he ſhall undertake to adorn the 


Of Philoſophy. 

It no ſooner opens, but it has all its freſhneſs and 
luſtre. Has art invented ſuch lively, and at the fame 
time, fuch delicate hues ? Is any ftuff fo fine, or 
wove with ſuch exquiſite uniformity ? ” Isthe purple 
of Solomon equal to the leaves in my hand? How 
coarſe in comparifon ? How rough? How groſs 
in the workmanfhip, and how different in the co- 
Lal: ov bloods”: | 

But though this flower were leſs beautiful in every 

art than it is, can we imagine a more agreeable 
ſymmtery in the whole, a more regular difpoſition in 
its leaves, or a greater exactneſs in its proportions ? 

One would believe, if we were only to examine 
the wiſdom of God, and if J may be allowed the 
expreſſion, his complacency in the jon of 
— —— a flower, that it was to laſt for ever; but 

zefore evening it ſhall fade, and the next day be 


withered by the fun, and the day after periſf. 


What ſhould we then think of the immenſe ocean 
of beauties, which fo 1 beftows them upon 
{| but a few hours? What 


mind, he who diffuſes ſuch ſplendor upon the graſs 
deſigned for the food of animals? And how great 
is the blindneſs of the world, who reckon upon 
beauty, youth, authority and human glory are ſo- 
Fd benefits, without remembring that they are as 
the tranſient flower of an herb, which to morrow 
mall be no more? * Al] fleſh is praſs, and all tht 
glory thereof as the flower of the field. J 


FR 9 \ 


Hitherto we have confidered the earth as a 
field or a garden of ' herbs ; let us now conſider it 
as a rich orchard abounding with all kinds of fruit, 
may, fucceed one another according to the fea- 
JAS N 


? Mat. vi. 299 11. xl. 6. 
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O Philoſophy. 

I confider one of theſe trees extending its 
branches, bowing down to the earth, under the 
weight of exoellent fruit, whoſe colour and ſimell 
invite the taſte, and in ſurprizing plenty. 3 
tree, by the pomp it diſplays before my eyes, 
to cry out ; learn of me how great the Ss 
and magnificence of God is, who has formed me 
for you. It is neither for him nor for me, that I 


thus abound in riches. He ſtands in need of no- 


— and I can make no uſe of what is given 

Bleſs him and unload me; give aa to 
im, and as he has made me the miniſter of your 
entertainment, do you enen the miniſter of ** 
gratitude. 

Such invitations as theſe I ſeem to hear from - 
every quarter, and as I advance, I ſtill diſcover 
new ſubjects of praiſe and admiration, Here the 
fruit lies concealed within; and there the kernel 
5 covered with a delicate pulp all ſhining without in 
the moſt lively colours. This fruit ariſes from a 
flower, as almoſt all fruits do; but that other, 
which. is ſo delicious, is preceded by no flower, but 
ſprings out of the very rind of the figtree; The 
one begins the ſummer, and the other ends it. If 
one is not ſpeedily gathered it falls and withers; and 
if time is not allowed to the other, it will never 
come to maturity. The one keeps long, and the 


ther preſently corrupts; one refreſhes, and another 
ſtrengthens ; but all I ſee raiſes in me a ſpirit of 


wonder and tranſport, ' and I cannot avoid crying 
out with the Pr phe: The eyes of all wait upon 
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of Philoſophy. 
| ſpoke of fruits; but they deſerve ſome particular re. 
Dee, TN 
_ - Amongſt the fruitful trees there are ſome which 
bear their fruits in two ſeaſons of the year, and 
others join together both different ſeaſons and years 
too, by bearing at once both flowers and green and 
ripe fruit, in order ta ſhew the unbounded power of 
the Creator, who by diverſifying the laws of na- 
ture, lets us ſee that he is the maſter of them, and 
can alike diſpoſe of all ſeaſons, and all things at his 
Il obſerve that they are the weak trees, or thoſe 
of a moderate height, which bear the moſt exqui- 
ſite fruits. The __ they riſe the poorer the 
appear, and the leſs agreeable are their fruits. 
underſtand this leſſon, and the feeble ftem of the 
vine, whoſe grapes I admire, tells me in its lan- 
guage, that the moſt wonderful fruits are often 
neareſt the earth. 5 . en £0039 292022 
The other trees which bear only leaves, or fruits 
that are bitter and very ſmall, are notwithſtanding 
N uſeful; and Providence has made up the defect 
in ſuch a manner, that upon ſome occaſions the bar: 
ren are to be preferred to the more fruitful, which 
are hardly of any uſe either for building or navige: 
tion, or other indiſpenſible wan. 
lf we had not ſeen ſuch high and large trees as 
are in certain fdreſts, we could not believe that the 
drops of rain which fall from heaven were capable 
of ſupplying them with nouriſhment. For not on- 
ly a very plentiful ſap is neceſſary to them, but one 
that abounds in ſpirits and ſalts of every kind, to 
give the root, the trunk and branches that force and 
bh ape which we admire in them. It is very remark- 
able that the more theſe trees are neglected, the more 
beautiful they grow, and that were men to apply 
themſelves to cultivate them like the ſmall trees of 
their gardens, they would only de them * 
dige. Thou hereby, O Lord, giyeſt a proof, that 
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Of Philoſophy. 

it is thou only that haſt formed them, and teacheſt 
man that his cares and induſtry are uſeleſs to thee ; 
and that if thou requireſt them to be uſed about cer- 
tain little trees, it 1s only to employ him, and put 
him in mind of his own weakneſs, by having only 
weak things like himſelf committed to his care. 

Laſtly, amongſt the trees I obſerve ſome which 
always preſerve their verdure, and in them I imagine 
[ diſcern a figure of immortality, as the others, 
which are ſtripped in winter to be cloathed again 
in the ſpring, ſeem to preſent me with an image of 
the reſurrection. . | 3 


II. ANIMALS... 


In the deſcription of animals I ſhall obſerve the 
order which God followed in their creation. Bn 


Fisn. 


What an abundance of fiſh. do the waters pro- 
duce of every fize? When I view theſe animals, I 
ſeem to diſcern nothing beſides a head and a tail. 
They have neither feet nor arms. Their very head 
cannot freely be moved; and were I to conſider on- 
ly their figure, I ſhould think them deprived. of all 


that was neceſſary for the preſervation of their life; 
but with theſe few outward organs they are more 
nimble, dextrous and artificial, than if they had ſe- 
veral hands and feet; and the uſe they make of 
their tail and fins carries them along like arrows, and 


ſeems to make them fly. 


* 


4 


watry inhabitants ſubſiſt? God has provided for it 
by multiplying them in ſo prodigious a manner, 
that their fruitfulneſs infinitely ſurpaſſes their mutual 
defire of eating one another; and what is deſtroyed 
is always far inferior to their increaſe.  _ 
I am only in pain how the little ones ſhould ef- 


cape the bigger, which look upon them as their 


Q 4 


- As the fiſh devour one another, how can theſe 
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of Philoſophy. 


prey, and are continually in purſuit of them. But 
this weak race are ſwifter in their courſe than the o- 
thers. They creep into places where the low wa. 
ter will not admit of the larger fiſh, -and it ſeems as 
if God had given them a foreſight in proportion to 
their weakneſs and Ny er 

Whence comes it, that the fiſh live in the mldſt 
of waters, ſo loaded with falt, chat we cannot bear 
a drop of them m our mouths; and enjoy there a 

erfect vigour and health, and how do they y pre. 

erve, in the midſt of falt, a fleſh Wa has not the 
leaſt taſte of it ? 

Why do the beſt, and ſuch as are moſt fit for 
the uſe of man, draw near the coaſts, to offer them- 
ſelyes in a manner to him, whilft a great many o- 
thers, which are uſeleſs to him, affect remoteneſs 
from him ? 

Why do thoſe, who keep themſelves i in unknown 
5% ” whillt they 1 y and acquire a certain 

Ik, come in ſhoals at a 
the fiſhermen, and throw themſelyes, * a manner 
into their nets and boats? | 

Why do ſeveral of them, and of the beſt kinds, 
7 the mouths of rivers, and run up even to 


their ſprings, ta communicate the advantages of | 


the ſea to ſuch countries as lye at a diſtance from 
it? And what hand conducts them with ſo much 


care an q goognels towards man, but thine, O Lord, 
viſible a Providence ſeldom occaſions their 


though'fo 
acknowledgment * 


This providence is every where to be diſcerned, 


and the innumerable ſhells which are ſpread upo 


the ſhoar, hide different kinds of” fiſh, that ith 


a; very ſmall appearance of life are ſure to —— 
their ſhells at ceftain regular times to take in freſh 
water, and retain therein 


ſnare, | 
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particular time to invite 


by ſpeedily joining them 
together, the nagen prey vc r that 


has told 
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Of Philoſophy. 


BIRDS. 


We ſee a ſurprizing imitatian of reaſon in ſeve- 
ral animals, but it no where appears in k more ſen- 


fible manner than in the induſtry of birds in build- 
ing their neſts. | 

2 the firſt place, what maſter has taught them 
that they have need of them? Who has taken care 


to inform them to prepare them in time, and nat to 


ſuffer themſelves to be prevented by neceſſity? Who 


jus told them how they ſhould build them? What 


mathematician has given them the figure of them ? 


What architect has taught them to chooſe à firm 


place and to build upon a ſolid foundation? What 
tender mother has adviſed them to cover the bottom 
with a ſoft and delicate ſubſtance, ſuch as down and 
cotton ? And when theſe matters fail, who has ſug- 
geſted to them that ingenious charity, which leads 
them to pluck off ſo many feathers from their own 
breaſts with their beaks, as is requiſite for the pre- 
paring a convenient eradle for their young g 
In the ſecond place, what wiſdom has pointed 


| out to every diſtin& kind a peculiar manner of build- 
ing their neſts, ſo as to obſerve the ſame precautions, 


though in a thouſand different ways? Who has com- 

ded the ſwallow, the skilfulleſt of birds, ta draw 
near to man and make choice of his -houſe for the 
building of his neſt, within his view, without fear 
of his knowing it, and ſeeming rather to invite him 


to a conſideration of his labour? Neither does ha 
build like other birds with little bits of ticks and ſtub- 


dle, but employs cement and mortar, and in ſo ſolid 
a manner, that it requires ſome pains to demoliſh 
is work; and yet in all this it makes uſe of no other 
nftrument but its beak. Reduce, if it is poſſible, the 
ableſt are hitect to the ſmall bulk of this ſwallow, leave 
lim all his knowledge and only a beak, and ſee if he 
vll have the fame skill and the like ſucceſ. 

r | — Thirdly, 


* 
— 
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Of Philoſophy. 
Thirdly, Who has made all the birds compre. 
hend that they muſt hatch their eggs by ſitting 
upon them? That this neceſſity was indiſpenſible? 


That the father and mother could not leave them 
at the ſame time, and that if one went abroad to 


ſeek for food, the other muſt wait till it returns 
Who has fixed in the calendar the expreſs number 
of days this painful diligence is to laſt? Who has 
advertiſed them to aſſiſt the young, that are already 
formed, in coming out of the egg, by firſt break- 
ing the ſhell? And who has ſo exactly inſtructed 
them in the very moment before which they never 
come? 1 8 iz 


Laftly, who has given leſſons to all the birds 


upon the care they ought to take of their young, 
«TY ſuch time as — grown up, and in . — 
dition to provide for themſelves? Who has made 
them to diſtinguiſh ſuch things as agree well with 
one ſpecies, but are prejudicial to another? And 
amongſt ſuch as are proper to the parents and un- 


fit for the young, who has made them to diftinguiſh 


ſuch as are falutary? We know the tenderneſs of 


mothers and the carefulneſs of nurſes amongſt 
mankind, but I queſtion whether it ever came up 
to what we ſee in theſe little creatures. 

Who has tayght ſeveral amongſt the birds that 
marvellous induſtry of retaining food or water in 
their gullet, without {ſwallowing either the one or 
the other, and preſerving 'them for their young, 
to * this firſt preparation ſerves inſtead of 
Is it for the birds, O Lord, that thou haſt 
joined together ſo many miracles, which they have 
no knowledge of? Is it for men, who give no at- 
tention to them ? Is it for the curious, who are ſa- 
tified with admiring them, without raiſing their 
thoughts to thee > Or is it not rather viſible, that 
thy deſign has been to call us to thyſelf by ſuch a 
ſpectacle; to make us ſenſible of thy n 
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and infinite wiſdom ; and to fill us with confidence 


in thy bounty, who watcheſt with ſo much care 
and tenderneſs over. the birds, * though two of 
them are ſold but for a farthing? _ | 

But let us ſet bounds to our obſervations upon 
the induſtry of birds, for the ſubje& is infinite, 


and hearken for a moment to the concert of their 


muſick, the firſt praiſe which God received from 
nature, and the firſt ſong of thankſgiving, which 
was offered to him before man was formed. All 
their ſounds are different, but all harmonious, and 
all together compoſe a chotr which men have but 
ſorrily imitated. One voice however, more ſtrong 
and melodious, is diſtinguiſned among the reſt, and 
find upon Gy Ea from whence it comes, that it 
is a very ſmall bird, which is the organ of it. This 
leads me to conſider all the reſt of the finging 
tribe, and they alſo are all ſmall: the great ones 
being either wholly ignorant of muſick, or having 
a diſagreeable voice. Thus I every where find 
that what ſeems weak and ſmall has the beſt deſti- 
nation, and the moſt gratitude. _... 

Some of theſe little birds are extremely beauti- 
ful, nor can any thing be more rich or variegated 
than their feathers z but it muſt be owned, that all 
ornament muſt give place to the finery of the pea- 
cock, upon which God has plentifully beſtowed 
all the riches which ſet off the reſt, and la viſhed 
upon it with gold and azure all the ſhades of ey 
other colour. This bird ſeems ſenſible. of its xd 
vantage, and looks as if defigned to diſplay. all its 
beauties to our eyes, when it expands that ſplendid 
circumference which ſets them all to view. 

But this moſt pompous bird of all has a moſt 
diſagreeable cry, and 18 A proof, that with a very 
mining outſide there may be but a ſorry ſubſtancę 
Within, little gratitude and a great deal of vanity. 


\ Matt. x. 29. 
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In examining the feathers of the reſt, I find 
one thing very fingular in thoſe of the IN and 
other river ui, for they = Rye againſt- the 
water, and continue always d et our eyes 
do not diſcover either the — (Nw r An of 
I look upon the feet of the fame birds, and ob- 
ſerve webs there, which diſtinctly marks their de 
ination. But I am much aſtoniſhed to ſee theſe 
birds fo fure, that they run no hazard by throwing 
themſelves into the water; whereas others, to 
whom God has not given 'the like feathers or feet, 
are never ſo raſh as to expoſe themſelves to i. 
Who has told the former that they run no danger, 
and who keeps back the others from following 
their example? It is not unuſual to ſet duck egg 
under a hen, which in this caſe is deceived by her . 
affection, and takes a fore! 
off. ſpring 85 that run to the e water as ſoon as they 
come out of the ſhell, nor can their pretended mo- 
ther prevent them by her repeated calls, She ſtands 


upon the brink. in aſtoniſhment at their © raſhnefs, 


and ſtill more'at the ſucceſs of it. She finds her- 
ſelf violently tempted to follow them, _ warm. 
ly expreſſes her i impatience, but nothin: apable 


of carrying hey to an indiſcretion which Gor has 
prohibite The ſpectators are ſurpriſed at it, mor 
or leſs in proportion to their underſtanding ; ; for it 
is the want of light and underſtanding, when ſuch 


rodigies excite ſo little admiration. But it is rare 


chat the fredators learn from this example, that 


it is neceffaty to be.deftined by providence; to dil 


charge the functions of a — ſtate, and to 


receive from i it all that is requifite for our ſecurity; ; 


and that it is a fatal raſhneſs for others to venture 


upon it, who have neither the ſame vocation nor 
the fine — 1 
I ſhould never have done, ſhould I undertake 


to conſider many miracles of a like nature 
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ind WM thoſe I have here related. I ſhall content myſelf 
nd with one obſervation more, which takes in ſeveral 
the others, and relates to birds of paſſage. 
yes They have all their allotted times, which they 
of do not exceed; but this time is not the ſame for 
every ſpecies. Some wait for the winter, others 
ob- the fpring 3 fome the ſummer, aud others the au- 
de. mn. There is amongſt every fort a publick and 
eſe general rule of Ong, which guides and re- 
ing tuns every ſingle bird in its duty. Before the 7 
to Wil neral edict, there is none thinks of departing. Af- 
et, ter its publication there is no one tarries behind. A 
it, kd of council fixes the day, and grants a certain 
ger, time to prepare for it, after which they all take 
ng Wi their flight ; and fo exact is their diſcipline, that 
00s Bi the next day there is not a ſtraggler or deſerter to 
er be found. Many people know no other bird but 
ural the ſwallow, that acts thus, but it is certain that 
hey many other ſpecies do the fame. Now I afk, tho 
mo- ve had but the ſingle inſtance of the fwallow, what 
T7 news have they recerved from — Wet 
| they go in great companies, to be aſſured that th 
her- Mel find at things there prepared for their ref 
rm. ton? I aſk, why they do not keep like other birds 
able Wil to the country where they have brought up their 
has Wi young, which have been fo kindly treated in it? 
nore By what diſpoſition to travel does this new brood, 
ort which knows no other than its native country, con- 
ſuch WF fire all at onee to quit it? In what language is the 
rare ordinance publiſhed, which forbids all both old and 
that Bi new ſubjeds of the republick to tarry beyond a 
dil. certain day? and laſtly, by what figns do the prin- 
d 10 Wl cipal magiſtrates know, that they ſhould run an ex- 


fream hazard in expoſing themfelves to be pre- 
rented by a rigorous ſeaſon? What other anfwer 
can be given to theſe queſtions than that of the 
prophet, © O Loyd, how manifold are thy works, in 
wiſdom haſt thou made t hem all? PR 

bh t Pſal. ciii. 24. | 
3 Land 


the daubing of its wings, of which it ſtands in 
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2 Land animals. 


I am obliged to abridge this ſubje&, to put an 
end to this ſmall treatiſe, which has inſenſibly 
grown very long. 

The fingle inftance of the dog, ſhews us how 
capable God is of giving matter all the outward 
appearances of underſtanding, fidelity, friendſhip 
and gratitude, without the e of them. As 
this example is known to all the world, I ſhall not 
dwell upon it. | 

The actions of the bee are no leſs admirable. In- 
ſtead of contenting itſelf with ſucking the honey, 
which 1s better preſerved in the cups of flowers 
than any where elſe, and feeding upon it day by 
day, it lays up a proviſion for the whole year, and 
principally for the winter. It loads the little hooks 
which adorn its legs with all the wax and gum that 
it can carry, and in ſucking up the honey with the 
trunk fixed at the extremity of its head, it avoids 


need to fly from place to place, and to carry it 


home. 


If care is not taken to prepare a hive for it, it 115 15 
makes one itſelf in the hollow of ſome tree or h 
rock ; there its firſt care is to form the comb,which 5 t 
it compoſes of ſmall equal cells, that they may be hi b 
the better joined, and leave no interval or ſpace 2 ry 
between. Then it pours out the honey pure and z ph 
unmixt into theſe ſmall reſervoirs, and how plenti ri : 
fully ſoever its magazines are filled, it takes no rages 
reſt, till the time of labour and harveſt is over. In es 
this republick there is no idleneſs, no avarice or an 
{elf-love, but all is in common; What is necel- 2 
fary is granted to all, a ſuperfluity to none, and tis 2 
for the publick good that their ſubſtance is preſer- that 


ved. New colonies which would be a . 0 


Of Pbilhpby. 
the ſtate, are ſent abroad. They know how to 
work, and are obliged to do ſo by being diſmiſſed. 
Amongſt the beſt governed nations have we the 
copy of 10 perfect a model? Can ſuch ſurprizing 


wiſdom be attributed to chance or a cauſe without 


2 will? Or can we think theſe wonders explained 
by ſaying, that inſtinct, nature, and I know not 
what, is the principle from whence they proceed? 


and is it not under theſe images, on one: fide ſo 


perfect, and on the other ſo remote from matter, 
that God has taken a pleaſure to manifeſt what he 
is, and to teach man what he ſhould be? | 

Let us paſs from the bee to the ant, which re- 
ſembles it in many reſpects, except that a bee en- 


riches man, and the ant ſtrives all he can to im- 


poveriſh him by ſtealing from him. 
This little animal is informed, that the winter is 
long, and that the ripe corn is not a great while 


expoſed in the field. Thus the ant never flee 


during harveſt. It draws along with the little in- 
ſtruments which are fixed to its head grains of 
corn which are thrice as heavy as itſelf, and goes 
backward with them as well as it can. Sometimes 
it firids a friend by the way, which lends its aſſiſt- 
ance, but never waits for it. | 

The repoſitory, where all is publick, and no 
one thinks of making a ſeparate proviſion for itſelf, 
this repoſitory is made up of ſeveral chambers, 
which communicate with each other by galleries, 
and which are all dug ſo deep, that neither the 
winter rains or ſnows can penetrate ſo far. The 
ſubterraneous caverns of citadels are inventions by 
far more modern and leſs perfect, and thoſe who 
have endeavoured to deſtroy the habitations of ſuch 
ants, as have had leiſure to perfect them, have 
ſcarce ever ſucceeded: The branches of them are 


extended ſo far that they do not feel all the injury 


that is offered them at firſt, 
| 3 ee | When 
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... .. 

When their e — and the wins 
comes on, they begin to ſecure the graiti by * biting 
off the two ends of it, and thereby Minen it 


from growing. Thus their firſt food is no other 


than a care for futurity, and what they ate deter. 
mined to rather by pruderice than neceflity. 
Hence we fee what an incomprehenſible fund of 
induftry God has placed in this little animal. Thus 
has he given it a kind of prophetick underſtanding, 
to oblige us to recur to him, to whom alone it be- 
longs to work ſuch igies, who cannot in my 
opinion more ſenfibly fhew us, that he is the ſource 
of wifdom, than by joining together fo many cir- 
cumſtances of it in fo ſmall a part of matter, which 
Has no more than the appearance of it, 
Can we ſufficiently admire the induftry of certain 


animals, who ſpin with ſuch art and deficacy, that 


all appears to be the effect of thought and a mathe- 
matical ſcheme ? who has taught the fpider, an 
animal in other reſpects ſo contemptible, to form 
ſuch fine threads ſo equal and fo artfully fuſpended? 
Who has learnt it to begin with fixing them to 
certain points, to jpin them all in one common cen- 
ter, to draw them frft in a right line, and then to 
ſtrengthen them by circles exactly 
has told it, that thefe threads ſhould be a ſnare to 
catch other animals that have wings, and that it 


could not come at them but by ſtratagem? Who 
las appointed him his place in the center, where 


all the lines meet, and where tis neceffarily inform- 
ed by the lighteſt motion, that ſome prey is fallen 
info his nets? Laſtly, who has told him, that his 


firſt care then ſhould be to embarraſs the" wings of 
that imprudent prey, by new threads, for fear it 


* Pliny che naturaliſt makes biting off the end, Lib. xi. e. 
the ſame obſervation upon the. 340. Yet this ſact is now que- 
induſtry of the ants, that they itioned by ſome perſons, who 
lay up corn for the winter, and abſolutely deny, that the ant 
prevent it from growing by lay up any com. hould 
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Of Philoſophy. | 
ſhould ſtill have left ſome liberty of diſengaging 
and defending itſelf. Ge > IP 
All the world is a witneſs of the labours of the 
filkworm. But have the moſt ſkilful artiſts hither- 
to been able to imitate them? Have they found out 
the ſecret of drawing ſo fine a thread, ſo ſtrong, 
ſo even, ſo bright and uniform? Have they any 
materials of greater value than this thread for mak- 
; ing the richeſt ſtuffs? Do they know how this worm 
converts the juice of the leaf into golden threads? 
y Can they give a reaſon; why a liquid matter before 
it has taken the air, ſhould grow ſtrong and lengthen 
itſelf in infinitum; as ſoon as it comes into it? Can 
any of them explain, how this worm is taught ta 
form itſelf a retreat under the numberleſs turni 
and windings of filk; which have flowed from it-. 
elf, and how in this rich grave it finds a kind of 
reſurrection; which gives it the wings, its firſt birth 
had refuſed it? e e FRI 
Every crawling worm becomes a kind of fly; 
gnat or butterfly ; and firſt every fly has crawled 
ts original, and been a kind of worm, catetpillat 
or inſet; before it had wings; and the midde ſtate 
between theſe two extremes of elevation and mean- 
neſs is the time; when the animal becomes a cod or 
bean, which is done a great numbet of ways; but 
at it aways in a manner uniform to every ſpecies. . 
ho I ſhall conclude this treatiſe with ſome obſerya- 
tons upon a ſmall animal which deſerves our utmoſt 
aimiration. Its name is formicalio. It's of an ugly 
pr and looks as if it was but half finiſhed ; it is 
ot a cruel diſpoſition; for it lives only upon the 
blood of its prey, and its ſole occupation is to lay 


an animal in one's cloſet. - 3 

lt is put into ari earthen veſſel full of very fine 
I and, in which it preſently hides itſelf. When it is 
rerſed with an exact and geometrical proportion, 
Vol. IV. | R : 


4 


traps for it. Its artifice is beſt ſeen by having ſuch 


there, it forms in the ſand the ſhape of a cone re- 


and 
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Of Philoſophy. 
and takes up its reſidence in the point of the cone, 
which is the center of it, but ſtill keeping itſelf co- 
vered. If any ant, or fly with its wings taken 
off, is placed at the entrance of the cone, this little 
animal, which one would not judge capable of the 
leaſt effort, throws ſand forcibly with its head upon 
the prey it has got an intelligence of, in order to 
ſtun it and drag it down to the bottom, where it 
lies concealed. Then he comes out from the place 
of his retreat, and after he has quenched his thirſt, 
he throws away the carcaſe, which might render his 
cruelty ſuſpectet. 5 
If one would have the pleaſure of ſeeing him 
labour a ſecond time, it is but filling up the cone 
by ſtirring the veſſel, and *tis ſurprizing to ſee with 
what diligence the little beaſt makes a new figure as 
large and regular as the former. | 
How much reaſoning is here required, if this 
workmanſhip was founded upon reaſoning ? Can a 
mathematician think more curiouſly, and be better 
acquainted with the nature of the cone, of the fand, 
of the motions and the conveyance of their ſound 
from the center to every part of the circumference! 
It is certain that this beaft muſt reaſon, or ſome one 
for it. But the wonder is not, either that it ſhould 
reaſon, or a fqreign principle reafon for it, but that 
this principle ſhould cauſe all this to be executed by 
organs, which move of themſelves, and ſeem to 
act only by an inward principle. . 
I muſt not omit that the formicalio, of which | 
have juſt ſpoken, is transformed into a great and 
beautiful fly from the little and ugly thing it was at 
firſt, and is no longer of the ſame ſanguine humour, 
when it has caſt off its firſt ſkin, 


The uſefulneſs of theſe phyſical obſervations. 


It is not neceſſary for me to obſerve how capabk 
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: of the like nature are to adorn and enrich the mind 


« of a young man; to make him attentive to the ef- 


A fects of nature, which are conſtantly before our 
eyes, and preſent themſelves to us almoſt every 
moment without our reflecting upon them; to 
teach him a thouſand curious points relating to ſci- 
ences, arts and profeſſions, ſuch as chymiſtry, ana- 
tomy, botany, painting, navigation, &c. To give 
him a taſte for gardening, planting, the country, 
and walking, which is by no means a matter of in- 
difference; to enable him to make an agreeable fi- 
gure in converſation, and not be under a neceſſi 
either of holding his tongue or talking only of trifles. 
I call this ſcience the phyſicks of children, be- 
cauſe in reality we may begin to teach it them from 
their infancy, but ſtill with a view to their weakneſs, 
and laying nothing before them beyond their capa- 
city, either as to facts or to the reflections that are 
joined to them. Tis incredible how this ſmall ex- 
erciſe regularly continued from the age of ſix or 
leven years, to that of twelve or fifteen; but ſtill 
under the name and notion of a diverſion and not a 
ſtudy, would fill the mind of the boys with uſeful 
and agreeable knowledge, and prepare them for 
that ſtudy of phyſicks, which is proper only to the 
. a „ 
But, ſome one will ſay, where ſhall we find ma- 
ſters capable of giving a child theſe inſtructions, 
which the beſt amongſt them are often very igno- 
rant of, and which require a large extent of know- 
ledge ? The matter is not fo difficult as they may be 
apt to imagine. Tully faid jeftingly in an ora- 
uon, wherein he undertook to leflen the ftudy of 
the law, that if they vexed him, as full of buſineſs 
4 he was, he would become a lawyer in three days. 
| might almoſt ſay the ſame thing not of the phy- 


e Traque, fi mihi, - homini juriſconſultum eſſe profitebor, 
ementer occupato, ſtoma- Pro Muren. n. 28,  _ 
m moveritis, triduo me. 
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' ought to make of the creatures, who all teach us 


Of Philoſophy. 


ſicks of the learned, which is a very profound ſci. 
ence, but of that which I am here ſpeaking of. It 


requires no more than to run over the books, in 


which this kind of obſervations are to be found, 
ſuch as for inſtance are the memoirs of the academy 
of ſciences where we meet with abundance of very 
curious remarks upon this ſubject. I have ſeen 


boys, who have been publickly examined in the 


fourth book of Virgil's Georgicks, make a wonder- 
ful uſe of what is ſaid in thoſe memoirs upon the 
little but admirable republick of the bees. A maſ: 
ter, that is curious and ſtudious, will apply to per- 
ſons of ſkill, to know what books he ſhould conſult 
upon each ſubject. Theſe books he either borrows 
or ſeeks for in the publick libraries; he reads them 
over and makes extracts from them, and thereby 
enables himſelf to teach his ſcholars abundance of 


curious points; and he has ſeven or eight years 


time to make this ſmall collection. To ſucceed in 
it there is nothing wanting but inclination. 


ARTICLE the FOURTH. 


Philoſophy ſerves to inſpire a great reſpect for 


religion. 


| LL that I have hitherto faid of phyſicks very 
A clearly ſhews, that one of the great effects 
and the moſt eſſential fruit of philoſophy, is to raiſe 
man to the knowledge of the greatneſs, power, 


wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to render him atten: 


tive to his providence, to teach him to aſcend up to 
him by the conſideration of the wonderful works of 
nature, to make him ſenſible of his benefits, and 
point out to him ſubjects of praiſe and thankſgiving: 

We learn from God himſelf both in the Old and 
New Teſtament; that this is the proper uſe we 
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our duty. He ſends the ſluggard in the ſcriptures 
to the ant, to learn induſtry ; The ungrateful to 
the ox and aſs, who make a grateful return for their 
maſter's care; The inconſiderate to the ſtork and 
the ſwallow, who know their appointed times. Je- 
ſus Chriſt lays down the conſideration of the lilies 
of the valley and the birds of the air, as an in- 
ſtruction to all mankind, abſolutely to rely upon 
the cares of a providence, which is at the fame 
time watchful over all, abundant in goodneſs and 
almighty. We ſhould therefore not anſwer the 
intentions of Divine Wiſdom, and ſhould fail in 
the moſt eſſential part of a maſter's duty, if we did 
not obſerve to youth the footſteps of the Deity in 
all his creatures, as he has been pleaſed to draw 
himſelf, and point out our duty, in them. | 

In the account the ſcripture gives us of the crea- 
ation of the world, it is often ſaid that b God ap- 
proved, and if I may venture to ſay it, admired 
his own works, to teach us how great an ad miration 
they ought to raiſe in us, how much we ought to 
ſtudy them, and what reflections they deſerve ; and 
to reproach us at the ſame time with our ſtupidity 
n not employing our thoughts about them, and 
our ingratitude in not returning thanks for them, 
whilft we continue ignorant and weak, though we 
live in the midſt of the moſt aſtoniſhing prodigies, 
and are ourſelves one of the moſt incomprehenſible. 

It is not natural philoſophy. alone, which aſſiſts 
us in obtaining the knowledge of God; the little I 
haye faid upon the principles of morality drawn 


with an high veneration for religion. 

Can any thing be more likely to imprint it deeply 
n the minds of youth, and to lay ſuch ſolid foun- 
Y If, i. 3. Þ And God ſaw every thin 
that he had made, and behol 
it was very good. Gen. 1. 31. 
R 3 dations 


I Prov. vi. 6. 
* Jerem. viii. 7. 
Matt. vi. 26. 30. 


from Paganiſm itſelf, is ſufficient to ſhew us how 
proper that branch of philoſophy is to inſpire us 
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Of Philoſophy. 
dations as are capable to withſtand the torrent of in- 
credulity and libertiniſm, than the famous queſtions 
in metaphyſicks, concerning the exiſtence of a God, 
and the immortality of the foul ? 5 
But the greateſt and moſt important ſervice that 
philoſophy can do for man, is to diſpoſe him to re- 
ceive whatever is taught by Divine Revelation with 
docility and reſpect. It particularly takes care to 
make him comprehend, that every thing muſt be 
filent before God, reaſon as well as ſenſe, as no- 
thing is more reaſonable than to give ear to him, 
when he ſpeaks, < Ip/i de ſe Deo credendum eſt; that 
it muſt not therefore ſeem ſtrange to reaſon that it 
is made to ſubmit to authority in ſuch ſciences, as 
treating of ſubjects ſuperior to reaſon muſt be guided 
by another light, which can be only that of Divine 


Authority ; that as in the very order of nature 


there are a thouſand things which human under- 
ſtanding cannot comprehend, tho* beheld with hu- 
man eyes, there is ſtill greater reaſon to reſpect the 
veils, which it has pleaſed God to throw over the 
myſteries of religion; that laſtly, God would ceaſe 
to be what he is, if he was not incomprehenſible, 
and that his wonderful works would no longer de- 
ſerve that name, if human underſtanding could at- 
tain to them. ta 4 | 5 | 

| Theſe are the leflons which philoſophy gives to 
youth, not reſtleſs, bold and vain philoſophy, ſuch 
as * St, Paul adviſes the faithful to beware of, and 
which by explaining what it believes often annnib!- 
lates what it ought to believe ; but a wiſe and folid 
philoſophy, founded upon the actual principles and 
pureſt lights of natural reaſon, © 


- © Hilar. lib. iv. de Trinit. deceit, after the tradition of men, 
4 Beware leſt any man ſpoil after the rudiments of the world, 


youthro' philoſophy and vain and not after Chriſt. Col. ii. s 
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BOOK the SIXTH. 


Of the Government of the Claſſes and 
| Colleges. | 


The INTRODUCTION. 


HIS introdctuion ſhall contain two articles. 
4 In the firſt I ſhall ſhew the importance of 
the good education of youth ; in the ſecond I ſhall 
enquire whether publick inſtruction is preferable to 
private. | 


| AR-FICET te FEET 
The importance of the good education of youth. 


1 E education of youth has been always con- 
ſidered by the great philoſophers and the 
moſt famous lawgivers as the moſt certain ſource of 
the tranquillity and happineſs both of private fami- 
lies and of ftates and empires. For what elſe, in 
ſhort, is a republick or kingdom, but a large body, 
whoſe health and ftrength depend upon thoſe of 
private families, which are the members and parts 
of it, and none of which can fail in the diſcharge of 
their function, but the whole body muſt be ſenſible 
of it? Now what is it but good educition which 
enables all the citizens, and great men, and 
Princes above the reſt, to perform their different 
functions in a deferving manner? Is it not evident 
that youth are as the nurſery of the ſtate ? That it 
is renewed and perpetuated by them? That from 
among them all the fathers of families, all magiſ- 
trates and miniſters 3, in a word, all perſons. placed 
in authority and power are taken? And is it not 


certain that the good —_— of thoſe, who are 
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Of the Government of Colleges. 


one day to fill thoſe places, will have an influence 
over the whole body of the ſtate, and become, in 
a manner, the ſpirit and general character of the 
whole nation ? | 

The laws indeed are the foundation of empires, 
and by preſerving a regularity and good order in 
them, maintain them in peage and tranquillity. But 
whence have the laws themſelves that force and 
vigour, but from good education, which trains up 
men in ſubjection to them, without which they are 
28 a feeble barrier againſt the paſſions of man- 

ind ? F | 


* Quid leges fene moribus vane proficiunt ? 

Plutarch makes a judicious reflection on this 
ſubject, which well deſerves to be confidered : *Tis 
in ſpeaking of Lycurgus. © This wiſe lawgiver, 
s ſays he, did not think it —_— ſet down 
his laws in writing, as judging that the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt Mech — of making cities happy 
* and people virtuous, was the impreflion that was 
made in the manners of the citizens, and ren- 
* dered familiar and eaſy to them, by cuſtom and 
habit. For the principles which education has 
fixed in their minds, continue firm and unſhaken, 
<< as being founded upon an inward conviction, 
* and even upon the will, which is always 2 
much ſtronger and more laſting tye than that of 
* force; inſomuch that this education becomes 
e the rule of youth, and ſerves them inſtead of a 
e lawgiver. or ee 

Here, in my opinion, we have the juſteſt notion 
that can be given of the difference there is between 
the laws and education. 335 
The law, when it ſtands alone, is a ſevere and 


© Horat. Od. xxv. lib. iii. dr Tay TFoATWopivwn, it Pr 
_ 7 Invit. Lycurg. | b err hic fa xy πτ ”“·᷑⸗ndu offnet 
5 Ohe des Gd rw “=- k 75 w, Ariſt. lib. v. Po- 
ran run, cu miner urs lit. cap. ix. 4 
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{mperious miſtreſs, «v4yxy, which lays a man under 
eftraint in what he holds moſt dear, and whereof 
he is moſt jealous z I mean his liberty, which tor- 
ments and contradicts him in every thing, is“ deaf 
to his remonſtrances and deſires, never ſubmits to 
any relaxation, * ſpeaks always in a threatning 
tone, and preſents him only with correction. Thus 
it is not. ſurpriſing that men ſhould ſhake off this 
yoke, as ſoon as ever they can with impunity, and 
that giving ear no longer to its offenſive directions, 
they ſhould abandon themſelves to their natural 
inclinations, which the law had only reſtrained, 
without changing or deſtroying them. | 

But the caſe is far otherwiſe with education. Its 
gorernment is gentle and engaging, an enemy to 
violence and conſtraint, which delights to act only 
by motives of perſuaſion, which endeavours to 
make its inſtructions reliſhed, by ſpeaking always 
with reaſon and truth,- and tends only to make 
virtue more eaſy, by making it more amiable. Its 
lectures, which begin almoſt as ſoon as a child is 


born, grow up and gather ftrength with it, in time 


take deep root, ſoon paſs from the memory and 
underftanding to the heart, are daily imprinted in 
his manners by practice and habit, become a ſecond 
nature in him, which it is ſcarce poſſible to change, 
and do the office of a preſent legiſlator all the reſt 
of his life, putting him in mind of his duty upon 
every occaſion, and engaging him to the 7 
of it. *'H waideuris vouoJtrs Jiadtow amtoyatlras 
2 GT WV. 

We muſt not wonder, after this, that the anti- 
ents have recommended the education of youth 


with ſo much care, and looked upon it as the ſureſt 


i Leges, rem ſurdam, inex- * Pcena metuſque aberant, 
nihil laxa- nec verba minantia fixo zre 
menti, nec veniæ habere, fi legebantur.— Ovid. lib. ii. Me- 
modum exceſſeris. Liv. lib, ii. tam. 77 4 beatiful definition 
i P the Jaws Verba minantia. 

| means 
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means of making an empire permanent and fou. 


riſhing. * It was a capital maxim wi | 
children are more the property of e 5s 
than of their parents ; and that thus their eq * 
tion ſhould not be left to their fancies, hut n 
truſted to the care of the republick ; that for th 
reaſon children ought to be brought up not in 
private, and in their father's houſes, but in 5 
lick, by common maſters, and under the fame dl. 
cipline; that they may be early inſpired with | 
love for their country, reſpect for its laws, and 
taſte for the principles and maxims of the fat 
wherein they are to live. For every kind of f 
vernment has its peculiar genius. The ſpirit 100 
character of a republick is very different from that 
of a monarchy. Now this ſpirit and character ar 
PF to be ax ea by education. wah 
It is in conſequence of the principles I have h 
down, that Lycurgus, Plato, Arifoile we 
word, all that have left us any rules of goven- 
ment have declared that the principal and moſt 
eſſential duty of a magiſtrate, a miniſter, a hv. 
giver and a Prince, is to watch over the good ech 
cation, firſt of their own children, who often fuc- 
ceed to their functions, and then of the citizens in 
general, who form the body of the republick; 
and they obſerve that all the misfortunes of fates 
A only from the negligence of this two-foll 
Plato quotes an illuſtrious example of it in the 
perſon of the famous Cyrus, the moſt accompliſ 
ed Prince we read of in antient hiſtory. He 
wanted none of the talents which were requiſite t 
make a great man, excepting that we are here 
ſpeaking of. Being wholly taken up with his con. 
queſts, he intruſted the education of his chuldren 
with the women. 
* Arift. Pol. lib. viii. c. i. 
3 Plat. lib, iii. de leg. 
; EE there 


Theſe young Princes were 


nun The wife of Cyrts ur 
daughter to the King of Medu. 
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kcrefore brought up, not after the rough and ſe- 
ere diſcipline of the Perſians, which had fo well 
ucceeded in Cyrus their father, but after the man- 
| ner of the Medes; that is, in luxury, ſoftneſs and + 
pleaſures. No body ventured to contradict them 
many thing. Their ears were open only to praiſe 
and flattery z every thing bent their knee and 
bowed down before them. And it was thought 
eſſential to their grandeur to ſet an infinite diſtance 
between them and the reſt of mankind, as if they 
had been of a different ſpecies from them. Such 
an education, ſo remote from all reproof and cor- 
rection, had, ſays Plato, the ſucceſs which was to 
he expected from it. The two Princes, preſenth 
after the death of Cyrus, took up arms a anf 
each other, as not being able to bear either a ſupe- 

rior or an equal; and Cambyſes, grown abſolute 
maſter, by the death of his brother, ran furiouſſy 
into all ſorts of exceſs, and brought the Perſian 
empire to the brink of ruin. Cyrus left him a vaſt 
extent of provinces, immenſe revenues, and innu- 
merable armies; but all this turned to his ruin, for 
want of another benefit far more valuable, which 
he neglected to leave him, I mean a good educa- 
cation. SE | f 

This judicious remark of Plato 3 Cyrus, 
entirely eſcaped me in reading the hiſtory of him by 
Xenophon. Nor did J reflect that this hiſtorian is 
| abſolutely filent upon the education of this Prince's 
children; whereas he largely deſcribes the excellent 
manner, in which the Perſian youth were brought 
up, and Cyrus himſelf among the reſt. This is 
the greateſt fault a Prince can be guilty of. 
Philip King of Macedon behaved in a very diffe- 
rent manner. Upon the birth of his ſon, when en- 
gaged in the midſt of his conqueſts, and at the 
time of his greateſt exploits, he wrote Ariſtotle 
0g iyirorro dig fo Bund Trexirres. 7 
| en ich, uh] Seel Al. Gel, li, i cap. 3 
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the following letter. I give you notice cha 
© have a ſon born; but I 2 1 ſo much fr 
„ to the Gods for his birth, as for the happine 
„% that he is come into the world, whilſt there z 
„ an Ariſtotle living. For I hope that bei 
brought up under your direction, and by your 
care, he will not prove unworthy of his father, 
glory, nor of the empire which I ſhall ley. 


« an OA 
« ans, 
« his di 
« the If 
« them 
« Almo 
« famil 
« princ 


* 


«+ him.” This was talking and thinking like , hund 
great Prince, who was thoroughly acquainted with WR < whic 
the importance of a good education. Alexandey the! 
had the ſame ſentiments, An hiſtorian obſervez All 


that he loved Ariſtotle no leſs than his own father, 
becauſe, he ſaid, be was indebted to the one for liv. 
ing, and to the other for living well, 

If it is a great fault in a Prince not to take car 
of the education of his own children; it is no leb 
blameable to negle& that of the citizens in gene- 
ral. Plutarch very judiciouſly obſerves in the pu 
rallel he draws between Lycurgus and Numa, Gat 
1t was a like negligence hk all the 
good deſigns and great inſtitutions of the latter 
uſeleſs. The paſſage is very remarkable. Al 
the labour of Numa, ſays he, who took pain 
e only to maintain the peace and tranquillity of 
„ Rome, vaniſhed with him; and he was no 
<« ſooner dead than the temple of Janus, which 
e he had conſtantly kept ſhut, as if he had real 
* confined the dæmon of war in it, was, immedi. 
5 ately opened again, and all Italy filled wich 
* blood and ſlaughter. Thus the moſt beautiful 
c“ and beſt of his inſtitutions was but of ſhort du. 
<« ration, as it wanted the ſole type capable of 
© maintaining it, which was the education of youti. 
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It was the oppoſite conduct which fo long a Arle 
ſerved the laws of Lycurgus in full force. For, 18 — 
as the ſame Plutarch obſerves, the religion o Natur: 

P ArtgoTiAy ed 17 Jer r, as I ier pris Cor, * — 
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« an oath, which he required of the Lacedzmoni- 
« ans, would have been but a weak ſupport after 
« his death, if by education he had not imprinted 
« the laws in their manners. By education he made 
« them imbibe the love of his form of government 
« almoſt with their milk, by making it in a manner 
familiar and natural to them. Thus we ſee the 
« principal of his inſtitutions ſubſiſted above five 
« hundred years like a good and a ſtrong dye, 
| « which had penetrated into the very ſubſtance of 
« the ſoul.” ; 

All theſe great men of antiquity were therefore 
perſuaded, as Plutarch obſerves of Lycurgus in par- 
ticular, that the moſt eſſential duty of a lawgiver, 
and in conſequence of a Prince, was to eſtabliſh 
good rules for the education of youth, and to ſee 
that they were exactly obſerved. It is ſurprizing to 
conſider how far they carried their attention and vi- 
gilance upon this point. They recommended pre- 
cautions to be uſed in the choice of ſuch perſons as 
were to take care of children from their very birth, 
and it is plain that Quintilian has taken what he has 
ſaid upon this yoo. from Plato and Ariftotle, eſ- 
pecially in what relates to nurſes. '* He requires with 
thoſe wiſe philoſophers, that in the choice that is 
made of them care ſhould not only be taken that 
they had no bad modes of ſpeaking, but alſo that a 
ſpecial regard ſhould be had to their manners and 
| diſpoſition, and the reaſon he gives for it is admi- 


J eafily imprinted in the mind and leaves deep 
marks behind it, which are not eaſily to be effa- 
* ced. As in the caſe of a new veſſel, which long 
* preſerves a tincture of the firſt liquor poured into 

Et morum quidem in his imbuas durat, nec lanarum co- 
haud dubie prior ratio eſt: rec- lores, quibus ſimplex ille can- 
te tamen etiam loquantur ... . 


corum quæ rudibus annis per- hærent, quæ deteriora ſunt. 
* ut ſapor quo nova Quintil i « lib. i. cap. 1. | 


« it's 


table. For what is learnt, ſays he, at that age is 


en ef dor mutatus eſt, elui poſſunt. 
aura enim tenaciſſimi ſumus Et hæc ipſa magis pertinaciter 
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c it; and like wool, which can never recover 1h 
« firſt whiteneſs, after it has been once dyed ; and 
e the misfortune is that bad habits lat longer thy 
« good ones.” |, J. 

r Tis for the ſame reaſon, that theſe Philoſophe 
look upon it as one of the moſt eſſential duties s 
thoſe, who are intruſted with the education of <1. 
dren, to remove from them as far as poſlible the 
ſlaves and domeſticks; whoſe diſcourſes and exam. 
ples may be prejudicial to them, 

To this they add a piece of advice; which yil 
condemn a great many Chriſtian fathers and maſten 
They require that boys ſhould not only be prevent 
ed from reading any comedies, or ſeeing any the 
trical ſhow, before they arrive at a certain age, by 
that all pictures, ſculptures or tapeſtry, which my 
lay any indecent and dangerous image before the 
eyes of children ſhould be abſolutely baniſhed ther 
cities. They deſire that the magiſtrates ſhould car 
fully watch over the execution of this ordinanc; 
and that they ſhould oblige the workmen; even fu 
as were moſt induſtrious, who refuſed to ſubmit i 
it, to carry their fatal skill to ſome other plac: 
They were perſuaded that from ſuch object a 
theſe, that were adapted to flatter the paſſions and 
foment vice, there aroſe a kind of contagious and 
peſtilential air, that was at length inſenfibly capabl 
of infecting the maſters themſelves; who breathe 
every moment without fear and precaution ; ard 


that theſe objects were like ſo many poiſoned flower, 
which exhale a deadly odour, the more to be feared, 
as it was the leſs ſuſpected, and even appeared + 
greeable. Theſe wile philoſophers require on the 
other hand, that every thing in a city ſhould teac 
and inſpire. virtue, inſcriptions, pictures, ftatus, 
plays and converſations; and that from every thing 
that is preſented to the ſenſes, and ſhould ftrike the 
eyes and ears, there ſhould be formed a kind of f. 
E Ariſt. Polit. lib. vii, c. 17. (Flat. lib. iii. de E 
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putary air and breath, which ſhould imperceptibly 
inſimuate itſelf into the ſouls of children, : and aſſiſted 
by the inſtruction of the maſter, ſhould incline them 
om their tendereſt years to the love of probity and 
a regard for the honeſt and the decent. There is a 
beauty and delicacy in the original text of which no 
other language is capable, and tho? this paſſage be 
ſome what long, J have thought proper to quote a 
gat part of it to give ſome idea of Plato's ſtyle. 

"I ſhall now return to my ſubject, and conclude 
this firſt article, with deſiring the reader to conſider, 
how the Pagans themſelves always looked upon the 
are of the education of children, as the moſt eſ-- 
ſential duty of parents, magiſtrates and Princes, be- 
cauſe of the laſt importance during the reſt of their 
ves to have good principles inftilled into them from 
the beginning. In ſhort, while their minds are yet 
tender and flexible, they may be turned and mana- 
ed as we pleaſe; whereas age and long habit will 
make faults almoſt incorrigible. Frangas enim ci- 
uus quam corrigas, que in pravum induruerunt. 


ARTICLE the SECOND, 


Whether @ private or publick education ought to be 
preferred. * 


URING the whale time I have been engaged 
LU in the education of youth, being thoroughly 
ſenſible of the dangers which occur both in private 


give advice upon this ſubject, and have always con- 
tented myſelf with applying as carefully as I could 
to the inſtruction of the youth, which Divine Pro- 
vidence committed to my care. I think I ought 
fill to obſerve the ſame neutrality, and leave it to 
the prudence of parents to decide a queſtion, which 
certainly admits of great difficulties on both fides. 
© Quintil, lib. i. cap. 3. ; 
I | 


houſes and great ſchools, I have never preſumed to 
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Of the Government of Colleges.” 

uintilian has diſcourſed upon this point wii; 
W ee and eloquence. The paſtes * 
of the moſt beautiful in his work, and deſerves t 
be read in the original. I ſhall here give an extras 
of it. e 

He begins with anſwering two objections, which 
are uſually made againſt publick ſchools. 

The firſt relates to purity of morals which they 
pretend is here expoſed to the greateſt dangers. Was 
this the caſe, he thinks we ſhould not heſitate 3 
moment; the care of living well being infinitely 
preferable to that of ſpeaking well. But, he fays, 
the danger 1s equal on both fides ; that the whole 
depends upon the natural diſpoſition of the children, 
and the care that 1s taken of their education ; that 
uſually the evil ſprings from the parents themſelves, 
by the bad examples they fet their children. They 
every day, ſays he, hear and ſee ſuch things, as 
they ought to be ignorant of during their whole 
lives. *All this paſſes into habit, and ſoon after in- 
to nature. The poor children find themſelves vici 
ous before they know what vice 18. Thus breath: 
ing nothing but luxury and pleaſure, they do not 
derive their irregularity from the ſchools, but bring 
it thither. . 

The ſecond objection concerns the advancement 
in their ſtudies, which muſt be greater in a private 
houſe, where the maſter has but one ſcholat to in- 
ſtruct. Quintilian does not allow it for ſeveral rea 
ſons, which he lays down, but he adds, that this 
inconvenience, tho' it were real, is abundantly made 
good by the great advantages, which follow upon 
a publick education. 48 * 508 


| | | 
*Quinull. lib. i. cap. 1. inde natura. Diſcunt hæc mi- 
* Potior mihi ratio vivendi ſeri, antequam ſciant vitia eſſe. 
honeſte, quam vel optime dicen- Inde ſoluti ac fluentes, non ac- 


di videretur. | | eipiunt e ſcholis mala il, ed 
* Fit ex his eonſuetudo, de- in ſcholas afferunt. © 
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7 Firſt a publick education emboldens a young 
man, gives him courage, early accuſtoms him not 
to be afraid of appearing in publick, and cures him 
of a certain puſillanimity, which naturally attends 
a private and retired life; whereas in ſecret he 
alaally grows languid and dejected, he ruſts in a 
manner, or elſe falls into an oppoſite extreme, be- 
comes conceited, ſetting a greater value upon him- 
ſelf than upon others, from having no perſon to 
compare himſelf with. ny ; 


* 


2, and 3. In a publick ſchool there are acquain- 


 tances formed, which often laſt as long as life, and 


there is a certain knowledge of the world to be ac- 
quired, which can be learnt only in ſociety. Quin- 
tllian does not inſiſt mueh upon theſe two advanta- 
ges, and ſeems to ſet no great value on thßem. 

4. The great advantage of ſchools is emulation. 
A child there improves both by what is ſaid to him- 
ſelf, and what is faid to others. He will every day 
lee his maſter approve one thing, and correct ano- 
ther, blame the idleneſs of this boy and commend 
the diligence of that, and will be the better for it all. 
The love of glory will ſerve him as an incentive to 
take pains. He will be aſhamed. to give place to 
tus equals, and will take pains to excell the moſt 
forward. A good ſcholar will uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours to be the firſt in his form and carry the prize. 
This gives ardour to young minds, and a noble 
emulation well managed without any mixture of 


malice, envy and pride, is one of the beſt means 


Ante omnia futurus orator, cit, & quendam velut in opa- 
cui in maxima celebritate & co ſitum dueit; aut contra tu- 
in media reip. luce vivendum meſcit inani perſuaſione. Ne- 
ft, aſſueſcat jam A tenero non ceſſe eſt enim ſibi nimium tri- 
reformidare homines, neque illa buat, qui ſe nemini comparat. 
ſolitaria & velut umbratili vita _ * Accendunt omnia hæc ani- 
palleſcere. Excitanda mens && mos: & licet ipſa vitium ſit 
hujuſmodi ſecretis eſ · fa virtutum eſt. 
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to lead them to the exerciſe of the greateſf Virtua 
and the moſt arduous undertake 

3. Another advantage, to be found in Kliook, 
is that a young man meets with fuch models amon 
his companions as are within his reach, ſuch as he 

flatters himſelf he may be able to come up tv; and 
does not defparr of ſurpaſſing one day. on 
if he was alone, it would be preſumption inline to 
compare himſelf with his maſter. 

6. Laſtly, a maſter who hasa riumerous auditory 
exerts himſelf quite otherwiſe than he who hayin 
but one ſcholar, can ſpeak only coldly to him a 
in the wa —_— converſation. Now it is incredibe 
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how uſeful this fire and vivacity of a maſter, who number 
in explaining the beautiful paſſages of an author Beſid 
rows warm and tranſported, is, not only to mie I jouth, 
the boys attentive, but to infpire them with the WW or inſtr 
fame taſte and fentiments, a8 he feels in poo which | 
himfelf to them. unite th 
uintilian does not fail to obſerve; that the or to ſcho 
which he maintains is confirmed by univerſal prac- claſſes, 
tice, and the authority of the moſt ſteered *. Wa time. 
thors, and moſt famous legiſlators. | the dan 
I might add, that this conduct has been RY the ads 
with no leſs regularity ſince the time of Quin N baght e 
and even amongſt Chriſtians. Eccleſiaſtical Bite MdiCiplir 
ſupplies us with abundance of examples. That al the 
St. Baſil and St. Gregory Nazianzen is known to al and th: 
the world. I ſhall relate it particularly at he col ing, w 
of this volume, and ſhall now only - thit of thei 
the families of theſe two illuſtrious ends ere the them t 
molt Chriſtian, that were then in the church, They made 
thought however they might commit the dent N paſſage 
treaſure they had in the world to-thepublick'ſehook, tis we 
and God bleſſed their pious intentions with 4 fiitceh, . he | 
which far exceeded their expectations. Shall ve . the 
venture to charge thiscontad with imprudense , the 
Fon the on * 40 1 
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the religious apprehenfion of Chriſtian parents, WhO 


upon ſeeing the dangers which oceur in colleges” 


nd it muſt be owned too that they are great) and 
being leſs folicitous about their children's improve- 
ment in the ſciences, than to preſerve to them the 
recious and ineſtimable treaſure of their innocenee, 
determine to bring them up under their own in- 
ſpection in a family, where they may hear nothing 
but diſcreet converſation, where they may ſee no- 
thing but good exam les, and from whence what- 
wer may be capable of corrupting the purity of their 
morals is carefully removed as much as poſſible. 
There are now certainly ſome ſuch houſes, but the 
rumber of them is very few.  _ 1 32 

Befides the two uſual methods of bringing up 
youth, the boarding them out at publick ſchools, 
or inſtructing them in private; there is a third, 
which holds the mean between both, and ſeems to 
unite them together; and this is, to ſend children 


to ſchool to improve by the emulation of the 


cafles, and keeping them at home the reft of the 
time. By this means perhaps they avoid a part of 
the dangers, as they are alſo deprived of one part of 
the advantages of the college; amongſt which we 
ought certainly to reckon the order, regularity and 
al the exereiſes of the day in an uniform manner, 
and the fimplieity and fr | 

ng, which are very different from the ind 
of their father's houſes, and ſerve only to tender 
ey oy mee and tender. This.obfervati ir was 
made by an illuſtrious magiſtrate in times paſt, in a 
pſige which I Have qusted in the felt ole of 
this work, My 5 


] 1 
* 


„ ſxys this magiſtrate 


i he had two views in the education of the college; 
the one was the gay and innocent convetfation of 


- - 


* the youths ; the other was'the ſekgo? Aifeiplme, 
to Make us forget the endearnients of our home, 
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Of the Government of Colleges." \ 
« and as it were to cleanſe us in freſh water 1 
< think thoſe eighteen months I ſpent at colle ge 
« were of great ſervice to me — II 


earnt 
60 frugal life of the ſcholars and how to — 


« out my time.?“ 

Another advantage of colleges, (ſu fi 
to be ſuch as they ſhould be 6 and uppolng tha 
all, is, that the boys are there thoroughly taught 

their religion. They learn there to take the knoy. 
ledge of it from its ſource, to know the true ſpirt 
and real greatneſs of it, and to fortify themſelve 
by ſolid principles againſt the dangers which fath 
and piety too frequently meet with in the world 
It is not impoſſible, but certainly tis very rare, u 
find this advantage in private houſes. 

Now what mult we conclude from all theſe prin 
ciples and all theſe facts? There is no college 10 
cannot produce a great number of examples af 
youth who have had an excellent education ther, 
and been improved both in the ſciences and in pie 
nor is there any one, which has not ſeen with grid 
a very great number miſcarry ; and. the caſe is th 
fame in private houſes. _ 

The concluſion which in my opinion we ſhoul 
draw from hence is, that as the dangers are ve 
great to youth on all ſides; it is the duty of parent 
to examine well before God what courſe they ougit 
to take, equitably to weigh the advantages and i. 
conveniences which occur on both fides, to be & 
termined in ſo important a deliberation, only by ti 
motives of religion, and above all to make ſuch 
choice of maſters and ſchools, in caſe; they folloy 
that courſe, as. may, if not intirely diſſipate, it 

leaſt Ae their juſt apprehenſions. 10 


The Plan and div fon of this treatiſe... | 
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of the different perſons who are employed in the 
-ducation of youth, and have any relation to it. 
But as there are ſome general directions which al- 
moſt belong to all alike, I will begin this treatiſe 
with them; that I may avoid the repetitions, which 
would be otherwiſe unavoidable. | 


PART the FIRST. | 
Gmeral inſtructions upon the education of youth. / 


18 begin with deſiring the reader, when I 
talk of inſtructions, rules, precepts and duties, 
which are terms that I cannot avoid employing in 
the ſubje& I treat of, to do me ſo much juſtice 
as to think that I do not pretend to preſcribe laws 
to any one, or to ſet up for a maſter or cenſurer of 
my brethren. My only defign is to aſſiſt, if I can, 
ſuch young perſons as are intruſted with the educa- 
tion of children, who for want of-experience are 
ſubje& to commit a great many faults, as I own, I 
my ſelf have forma done; and I ſhall think my 
{elf very happy, if I can contribute to make them 
avoid them by laying my reflections before them, 
or rather thoſe of the ableſt maſters in point of edu- 
cation, For I ſhall here ſcarce ſay any thing of my 
own, eſpecially in this firſt part, which is the moſt 
important, and ſhould ſerve as the bafis and foun- 
dation to all the reſt. Athens and Rome ſhall fill 
lend me their aſſiſtance. I ſhall likewiſe make uſe 
of two modern authors and often without quoting 
them, Theſe are M. de Fenelon archbiſhop of 
Cambray and Mr. Locke, whoſe writings upon this 
lubjeR are juſtly very much efteemed. The laſt has 
ſome particular ſentiments, which I would not al- 
ways adopt. Beſides I queſtion whether he was well 
Skilled in the Greek tongue, and in the ſtudy of the 
Belles Lettres, at leaſt he ſeems not to ſet the value 
upon them they deſerve. But both of them may 
be of very great uſe with relation to morals and con- 
1 777 
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duct, not only to young maſters, but to perf of 
greater experience. I have taken the liberty of mak. 
ing uſe of the labours of others, as I have thought 
fit, and I am inclined to think that the public vi 
not be diſpleaſed at it, being content to * 
things laid before them 5 — ng one 

from whence they are taken. I ſhall — 9 to 
twelve or thirteen articles the eg unftrudtion 


which relate to the education of youth 


ARTICLE the FIRST. 
What end we ſhould propoſe ” ourſelves in educatin, 


T ſucceed in the education of youth the fi 
ſtep in my opinion is to lay down. the end we 
ſhould propoſe, to enquire by what means it is to 
be obtained, and to chuſe out an able and experien 
ced guide, who is able to conduct us tafely to it 
Tho? it be generally a very wiſe and judicious mit 
to avoid all ſingularity and to follow the receivel 
cuſtoms, yet I queſtion whether in the point we nun 
treat of this principle does not admit of ſome ei. 
eeption, and whether we ought not to apptehend 
the dangers and inconveniencies of blindly. _— 
the footſteps of thoſe who have gone before us, 

as to confult cuſtom more than reaſon, and the g- 
verning our actions rather by what others do than by 
what they ſhould doz from whence it often * 


d Decernatur primum & quo 
tendamys, & qua; non ſine pe- 
rito aliquo cui ex plorata ſint ea, 
in quæ procedimus. 
tifima quæque via & celeber- 
rima maximo. decipit. Nihil 
ergo magjs prefiandum, quam 
ne, pecorum ritu, ſequamur 


antecedentium gregem, pergen - 


tes, non qua eundum eſt, ſed 


1. - 


on 


ic tri - 
manus error. 


ſed ad funilitodinem VIVO. 
Ita, dam unuſquiſque man} 


' eredere, quam weilen yerlat 


nos & preeipitat ti 


Mer 


ne cum bun Ps 


ut meliora plurihus -plageant 


argumentum 21 1 ura <> 
Senec. lib. de V it. . beat. Gp. 0 
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"0h ; that an error once eſtabliſhed is handed down TRE 
Fr of from age to age, and becomes almoſt a certain law, 1 
n om a notion that we ought to act like the reſt of ALF 
01 Bu mankind, and follow the example of the greater Won 
os number. But human nature is not ſo happy as to 3480 
n have the greateſt number always make the beft T6 
1 choice, and we too frequently obſerve the contrary. 175 
2 If we conſult our reaſon ever fo little, it is eaÞ F 
uction to diſcern that the end which maſters ſhould have in 73 
view, is not barely to teach their ſcholars Greek and 1 
2 Latin, to learn them to make exerciſes and verſes, 
J to charge their memory with facts and hiſtorical dates, 
. to draw up ſyllogiſms in form, or to trace lines or 
e figures upon paper. Theſe branches of learning I 
he fi own are uſeful and valuable, but as means and not 
au as the end; when they conduct us to other things, 
it * and not when we ſtop at them; when they ſerve us 
7 as preparatives and inſtruments for better knowledge, 
— without which the reſt would be uſeleſs. Youth 
4 would have cauſe to complain, if they were con- 
waer demned to ſpend eight or ten of the beſt years of 
enn their life, in learning at a great expence and with in- 
"lb credible pains, one or two languages, and ſome other 
bent matters of a like nature, which perhaps they would 
' ſeldom have occaſion to uſe. . The end of maſters in 
on BY the long courſe of their ſtudies is to habituate their 
_h ſcholars to ſerious application of mind, to make 
ah them love and value the ſciences, and to cultivate 
1 in them ſuch a taſte as ſhall make them thirſt after 


them when they are gone from ſchool ; to point out 
the method of attaining them, and make them 
thoroughly ſenſible of their uſe and value; and by 
that means diſpoſe them for the different employ- 


ments to which it ſhall pleaſe God to call them. Be- 


© Liberalia ſtudia hactenus bus metum demit, cupiditatem 
utilia ſunt, fi præparent inge - eximit, libidinem -frenat ?:. . . 


e mam, non depnent, . . . Rudi. Nibil apud illas invenies quod 
cap. ö mentum ſunt noſtra, non opera. vetet timere, vetet cupere : 


Non diſcere debemus iſta, ſed * uiſquis ignorat, alia fru- 
fira & 
4 


1e⁸ 


1 A: 
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Of the Government of  Cilleges, © 
fides this, the end ef maſters ſhould be to improve 
their hearts and underſtandings, to protect their in. 
nocence, to infpire them with principles of honows 
and probity, to train them up to good habits, to 


correct and ſubdue in them by gentle means the il 


inclinations they ſhall be obſerved to have, * ſuch x; 
pride, infolence, an high opinion of themſelves, and 
a ſaucy vanity continually employed in leſſening o. 
thers, a blind ſelf-love, ſolely attentive to its own 
advantage, a ſpirit of raillery which is pleaſed with 
offending and inſulting others, an inſolence and ſloth, 


which renders all the good qualities of the mind 


uſeleſs. 
ARTICLE the SECOND. 


To ſtudy the charatter of children, in order to be 4. 
| ble to manage them well. 


Ducation properly ſpeaking is the art of ma. 

naging * | [ar th the mind. Of all ſciences 
it is the moſt difficult, the moſt extraordinary, and 
at the ſame time the moſt important, but yet not ſuf- 
ficiently ſtudied. To judge of it by common expe- 
rience one would ſay that of all the animals, man i; 
the moſt untractable. *Tis the judicious reflection 
which Xenophon makes in the beautiful preface to 
his Cyropedia. After he has obſerved, that we re- 
ver ſee flocks of ſheep or oxen rebel againſt ther 
leaders, whereas nothing is more common amongſt 
men; it ſeems, ſays he, a natural concluſion from 
Hence, that it is more difficult to command over men 
than over beaſts. But caſting his eyes upon Cyrus 
who governed ſo many provinces in peace, and was 


equally beloved by the people he had conquered 


In primis inſolentiam & tem & ſuperbiam contumelit 


nimiam æſtimationem ſai, tu- gaudentem, deſidiam diſſoluti- 
moremque elatum ſupra cæteros onemque ſegnis animi indorm:- 
& amorem rerum ſuarum cœ- entis ſibi. Senec. lib, de it. 

cum & improvidum, dicacita- best. ap. 1:1 
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and his natural ſubjects, he concludes, that the 
fault muſt ariſe not from thoſe who are unwilling to 
obey, but from the ſuperiors who know not how to 
overn. 12 0 Eran 
The ſame may be ſaid in ſome meaſure of thoſe 
| who are intruſted with the education of children. 
It muſt be owned that the mind of man even in 
his infancy bears the yoke with . impatience, and 
naturally inclines to what is forbidden. But what 
we muſt conclude from hence is, that for this very 
reaſon he requires more precaution and addreſs, 
and that he yields more willingly to mildneſs than 
violence, Sequrtur |. facilius, quam ducitur. We 
ſometimes ſee a high-mettled horſe caper and gnaw 
the bit, and - refuſe to obey the ſpur ; *tis becauſe 
he, who is upon him, has a hard and heavy hand, 
knows not how to guide him, and checks the 
bridle when he ought not. Give this horſe, who 
has a very tender mouth, an underſtanding and 
ſkiltul rider, and he will check all his fallies, and 
with a light hand govern him with pleaſure, ge- 
nerofi atque nobiles equi melius facili fræno reguntur. 
* To compaſs this end, the maſter's firſt care is 
thoroughly to ſtudy and ſearch into the genius and 
character of the children, for by this he muſt re- 
gulate his conduct. There are ſome who are lazy 
and remiſs, unleſs they are continually called upon, 
and others cannot bear to be imperiouſly treated; 
ſome will be reſtrained by fear, and others on the 


0 f | 
© One Tay àdν⅜s. ore TOY dum, quam homo: nulli ma- 
rv, h cd criparur ap- gis arcendum, Ibid. cap. 17. 
vu, i Tis ixigefενee rere n Senec. ibid. cap. 4. 
ferry. | _ | Sunt quidam, niſi inſtiteris, 

Natura contumax eſt hu- remiſſi; quidam imperia in- 
manus animus, & in contra- dignantur : quoſdam continet 
rium atque arduum nitens, ſe- metus, quoſdam debilitat ; alios 
quiturque facilius quam ducitur. continuatio extundit, in aliis 
venec. de Clem, lib. i. cap. 24. plus impetus facit. Quintil. 

5 Nullum animal morofius lib, i. cap. 3. 253 


2 | contrary 
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contrary diſcouraged. We can gain nothing aut 
ſome, but by —— labour and application * 
others only will ſtudy by fits and flarts; 00 
endeavour to bring them all to a level, and make 
them ſubmit to one and the fame rule is to at. 
tempt to force nature. The prudence of the 
maſter will conſiſt in keeping a medium, is equz]. 
ly removed from the two entremes ; for here the 
ill ſo cloſely borders upon the good, that it is eaſy 
to miſtake the one for the other, and tis this 
which renders the ement of youth ſo difficult 
Too much liberty makes way for licentiouſnes , 
and too much conſtraint makes them ſtupid; com. 
mendation excites and encourages, but it alſo in. 
ſpires vanity and preſumption. We muſt therefore 
keep a juſt temper, and hold an even hand between 
theſe two inconveniencies, after the example 'af 
Iſocrates in the caſe of Ephorus and Theopompus, 
who were of a very different character. The 
great maſter, who was as ſucceſsful in his inſtruc. 
tions as his writings, (as appears from his ſcholas 
and his books) making uſe of a bridle to give : 
check to the vivacity of the one, and a ſpur to 
awaken the ſluggiſhneſs of the other, did not aim 
at reducing them both to the ſame ſtandard. His 


* Difficile regimen eſt. . : Ifocrates, Annes mags lib 
& diligenti obſervatione res in- bene dixiſſe, quam diſcipuli be 
diget. Utrumque enim, & ne docuiſſe teſtantur, dicebit 
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quod extollendum, & quod de- 
primendum, fimilibus alitur : 
facile autem etiam attendentem 
ſimilia decipiunt. Creſcit li- 
centia- ſpiritus, ſervitute com- 
minuitur: aſſurgit, ſi laudatur, 
& in ſpem ſai bonam adducitur ; 
ſed eadem iſtam inſolentiam ge- 
nerant. Sic itaque inter utrum- 
que regendus eſt, ut modo fre- 
nis utamur, modo ſtimulis. Se- 
nec. de Ira, lib. ii, cap. 21. 
: Clariſſimus ille Præceptor 
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Neque eos ſimiles effecit inter 
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natura pateretur. Quintil. lb. 
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end in taking away from the one and adding to 
the other was to carry each of them to that 
perfection, of which their natural capacity would 
dmit. 5 Frog? 

"This model we muſt follow in the education of 
children. They within them the principles, 
and in a manner the 1850 of all virtues and vices; 
and the principal you is thoroughly to ſtudy at 
firſt their genius and character, to become acquaint- 
ed with their humour, their diſpoſition and talents; 
and above all, to diſcover their paſſions and pre- 
vailing inclinations; not with a view or expectation 
of intirely changing their temper, of making him 
gay, for inſtance, who is naturally grave, or him 
ſerous who is of a lively and cheerful diſpoſition. 
It is with certain characters, as with perſonal de- 
fects, they may be ſomewhat redreſſed, but not ab- 
ſolutely cured. Now the way of growing acquaint- 
ed in this manner with children, is to give them 
great liberty to diſcover their inclinations whilſt 
young, to let them follow their natural bent, in 
order to diſcern it the better; to comply with their 
little infirmities, to encourage them to let us ſee 
them; to obſerve them whilſt they think leaſt of 
it, eſpecially at their“ play, when they ſhew their 
tempers moſt z for children are naturally plain and 
without reſerve ; but as foon as they think them- 
ſelves taken notice of, they throw themſelves un- 


der a reſtraint, and keep upon their guard. 


It is of great moment alſo to diſtinguiſh the 
nature of 45 faults which prevail in youth. 
general, we may hope that thoſe, wherein age, 
bad education, ignorance, being ſeduced, and ill 
example have any ſhare, are not without remedy ; 
and on the other hand we may believe that ſuch 
as are naturally rooted in the mind, and in the 


Mores ſe inter Judeodum lb. i. cap. 3. 
kmplicius detegunt. Qeintil. Lettres de piete. Tom, I. 
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O the Government of Colleges, = 
corruption of the heart will be very difficult * 
got over, ſuch as double dealing and hypoeriſy 
flattery, an inclination to tell ſtories, to ſow div; 
ſions, to envy and detraction, a diſpoſition to ſeo 
and eſpecially at the advice given them, and at 
things ſacred, a natural oppoſition to reaſon, and, 
what is a conſequence of it, a readineſs to take 
things in a wrong ſenſe. TR + 


ARTICLE the THIRD. 


To aſſume an immediate authority over the children, 


T HIS maxim is of the utmoſt moment durin 


are charged with it. By authority, I mean a certain 
air and aſcendant which imprints reſpe& and pro. 
Cures obedience. *T's neither age nor ſtature, the 
tone of the. voice, nor threatning, by which this 
authority is to be obtained; but an even, firm, 
moderate diſpoſition of mind, which is always ma- 
ſter of itſelf, is guided only by reaſon, and never 


acts by fancy or paſſio nn. 
It is this qualification and talent, which keeps 


all in order, eſtabliſhes an exact diſcipline; ſees that | 
commands are obſerved, faves the trouble of re- 


primands, and ee almoſt all puniſhments, 
Now it is from the very firſt entrance upon their 
government, that parents and maſters ſhould aſſume 
this aſcendant. If they do not ſeize upon this fi- 
vourable moment, and poſſeſs themſelves early of 
this authority, they will have all the pains, in the 
world to do it afterwards, and the child will do- 
mineer at laſt. * Animum, and we may. likewiſe 
ſay, Puerum rege, qui, niſi paret, imperat. This 
is literally true, and ſcarce to be believed, if a con- 


ſtant experience did not every day confirm it. There 
is deep rooted in the heart of man a love of inde- 
„ 4 a0 $4 2 1 of be -* Horat, gat. II. hb. 12 wy - #4 1 K 

1277102 > 5 pendency, 


their whole education, and for all perſons who 


E. 
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adency, which diſcloſes itſelf from our child- 
hood, and even at the breaſt. ? What mean thoſe 


cries, thoſe tears, the threatnin gefture. of the 


eyes ſparkling with rage, in an infant, when reſol- 
ved to gain his point with all his force, or inflamed 
with jealouſy againſt one another? ( have ſeen, 
6 ſays 1 Au ine, a child burning with jealou- 
« fy, He could not yet talk, but with a pale 
« countenance could caſt a furious look at another 
« child who was ſucking with him at the fame 
« breaſt. * Vidi ego & expertus ſum zelantem par- 
oulum. Nondum loquebatur, & intuebatur pallidus 


amaro aſpectu collectaneum ſuum. 1 
Here we have the time and moment pointed 
out for ſubduing this bad inclination. in a child, by 
accuſtoming him from the cradle to controul his 
defires, not to purſue his own fancies, but in a 
word, to ſubmit and obey. If we never gave chil- 
dren what they cried for, they would learn to go 
without it, nor would there be ſo much bawling 
and uneaſineſs before they were brought to tem- 
per, and conſequently they would not be ſo trou- 
bleſome to themſelves or others as they are for 
want of being brought up in this manner from their 
infancy. i | 
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When I ſpeak thus, I do not mean abſolutely . 


that no indulgence ſnould be ſhewn to children, 
Iam very far from ſuch a diſpoſition. I ſay only 
we muſt not give them what they cry for, and if 
they redouble their importunity to obtain it, we 
muſt let them know, that they are expreſly refuſed 


it for that very reaſon; and this muſt be held as 


an indiſputable maxim, that after they have onee 


? Flendo petere, etiam quod quibus pernicioſe obediretur. Ita 
noxie daretur: indignari acri- imbecillitas membrorum infan- 
ter.. non ad nutum volunta- tilium innocens eſt, non ani- 
tis obtemperantibus : feriendo mus infantium, S. 
nocere niti, quantum poteſt, lib. 1. cap. 7. 
quia non obeditur imperiis, 4 bie. 


2 been 
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been refuſed any ching, we muſt reſolve never to 
nt it to their crying or imp rtuning, unleſs we 
Kee 4 mind to teach 4 Ine to become inpatient and 
peeviſh by rewarding en for their Peeviſhneſs 
and 5 | 
We fee with ſome petende chat the children ne- 
ver aſk for any thing at table, whatever is ſet be- 
fore them, but take all that is given them with 
leaſure and thankfulneſs; in other houſes they aſk 
bo every thing they ſee, and muſt be ſetved-before 
all the company. Now whence ariſes this remark- 
able difference, dut from the different education 
they have had? The yo you children are, the leſs 
their irregular deſires ſhould be' ſatisfied. The le 
reaſon they have, the more neceſſary it is for them 
to ſubmit to abſolute - and the direction of 
thoſe in whoſe hands they are. When once they 
have taken this turn, and cuſtom” has ſubdued 
their will, they are cured for the reſt. of thely lives, 
and eafily learn to obey; 
* Adeo in teneris confer multum oft.” 


What 1 have faid of children in their childhood, 
may be applied to them at any other ape. The 
care of a ſcholar who is put under a new ma- 
ſter, is to ſtudy and ſound him. There is nothing 
de does not attempt, he ſpares no induſtry or ar- 
ag to g Pa d N of him if he can. When 
e ſees 8 cunning is to no 9 — 
and 845 ths after 'calmly and q quietly op 
them with a gentle and able reſolution, which 
always'ends in making himſelf obeyed, he then 


yields, and cheerfully ſabmits, and this kind of kttle 


war, or rather ſkirmiſh, where on both ſides they 
have tried each other's forces... i is happily concluded 
with a peace and a good unde ing, Whie 
make them eaſy all e e are 
. le 8 l hos N. | 
1985 8 Geor. lib. It. v. 555. 
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ARTICLE 


„e, which lend each other a mutual 
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ARTICLE the F O U R'TH, 
Ts make onesfelf beloved and feared. 


„EE ups upon. which, the anrhwrity I have 
ſpoke of is founded, includes owe thi 


ſiſtance, and are the — — fprin Lr arid hinges 
of all government in the — 
of children in particular. E age 
wherein reaſon inftead of having the fuperiority, 
ſcaree begins to ſhew itſelf, it is requiſite that fear 
ſhould "ſomietimes be called in to its alliance and 
take its place; but if it comes alone, and the al- 
hrement of pteaſure does not follow cloſe at its 
heels, it is not long regarded, and its inſtructions 
produce but a night off, which. the hope of im- 
punity” ſoon! removes. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that in. point of education the greateſt ſkill les in 
knowing how to blend diſcreetly together a force, 
which ſhall keep children within due bounds with- 
out diſcouragement, and a mildneſs which hall 

them without indulging them too much. 
i rigor, fed non exaſperans ; fit ' amor, ſed non 
emolliens. On one hand the maſter's: mildnieſs' re- 
moves whatever is hard and auftere from his office 
of command, and blunts the point of it. Hebotat 
aim imperii, as Seneca beautifully expreſſes it. 
Oka thay Hand his prudent ſeverity fixes and 
refirains the lightneſs ard inconſtancy of an age, 
which as yet admits but of little reflection, and is 
neapable- of governing itſelf. It is therefore this 
happy mixture of mildneſs and ſeverity, of love and 
fear, Sr g r een W ris £ which 


c Timer, 8 non diutornus ma- elem aberraverit; ſtatim ſpe 
viter-oMficii.. Cic. Philip. ii. n. „ armee 
90. Imbecillis eſt pudoris ma- tend: 
diller tumor, qui fi * pau- 28. Greg. Pap. - 


? * 
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e ſhould above all things aſſume a fatherly affection 
for his ſeholars; and that he ſhould j 

* himſelf as in the place of thoſe, who committed 
“ them to him; whence he muſt . conſequent!y 
* borrow: the gentleneſs, patience, and ſentiments 


vc ſuccedere ſe in corum locum 2 
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is the ſoul of government, and inſpires the ſcholars 


with re Ta which 1s the firmeſt band of obedi- 


ence and ſubmiſſion ; in ſuch fort however, that 


kindneſs and love prevail and are moſt frequent on 


both fides. 

But ſome will ſay, tho this manner of govern- 
ing children by ay ear and gentleneſs is eaſy per- 

haps to a private tutor, is it practicable in the caſe 
of a principal of a college, a regent of a claſs; or 
a _— Who has. a great many ſcholars in one 
common chamber? and how is it poſlible in all 
theſe places to keep up an exact diſcipline, with- 


| out which no-good. is to be expected, and at the 


ſame time to gain the love of the ſcholars? I own 


that nothing is more difficult in this circumſtance 


than to keep- up a juſt medium betwixt too great 
ſeverity and an exceſſive indulgence ; but the thing 
is not impoſſible, ſince we ſee it practiſed by per- 
ſons who have the uncommon talent of 


themſelves feared, and ſtill more beloved. The 


| Whole depends upon the behaviour of the maſters. 


If they are ſuch as they. ſhould be, their ſucces 
will anſwer. their deſires. Quintilian has pointed 


out to us the qualities of a good maſter, and how 


he may gain the affection of his ſcholars. The 
paſſage is very beautiful, and contains admirable 


advice. I ſhall give it alot as it ſtands. 


Aren wel principle that love is to be pr 


N on] b. love, i vis amari ama. The firſt 


thing Quintilian requires, is, „ that a maſter 


cc of Kindneſs and tendernck, natural ip them.“ 


„ Sumat e parentis 2 * bi lider crduna, 


erga diſcipulos ſuos animum, exiſtimet. 7% 
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e That he be not vicious himſelf, nor allow 


di: t of vice in others; that he be ſevere without 

nat * roughneſs, and gentle without indulgence, left 

on « he ſhould be hated for the one, and deſpiſed 
« for the other.” 

En: « * That he be not eaſily carried away with an- 
er- ger and paſſion 3 but at the ſame time does not 
aſe « uh his eyes to ſuch faults, as deſerve to be cor- 
or « rected.” hn | | 
One « That in his manner of teaching he be plain, 
all patient and exact, and rely more upon good or- 
ih- « der and method and his own aſſiduity than ex- 
the « cefſive pains in his pupils; that he take pleaſure 
"Wn « in anſwering all the queſtions they aſk him, and 
nce „that he be even beforehand with them in aſking 
reat « queſtions of them, if they don't aſk him?“ 
ung That he does not refuſe upon proper occa- 
per⸗ « fions to give them the praiſes they deſerve; but 


«* withal that he be not too laviſh in beſtowing 
The them. For as the one diſcourages, the other 
ters, + inſpires a dangerous ſecufity. ww 885 
If at any time he is obliged to 7 — — 5 
A them, that he be neither ſevere nor ſhocking. 
Fot what gives many an averſion to ſtudy is, their 
* maſters rebuke them with as gloomy an air as if 
they were the objects of their hatred.” 
« > That he ſpake often to them of virtue, and 
* Ipſe nec habeat vitia, nee In laudandis diſcipulorum 
frat, Non auſteritas ejus tri- dictionibus nec malignus, nec 
ſtis, non diſſoluta fit comitas: effuſus : quia res altera tædium 
ne inde odium, hinc contemp- laboris altera ſecuritatem parit. 
tus oriatur. | e * In emendando, quæ corti- 
* Minime iracundus, nec ta · genda erunt, non acerbus, mi- 
men eorum, quz emendanda nimeque contumelioſus. Nam 
erunt, diſſimulator. dd quidem multos A propoſito 
Simplex in docendo, pati- ſtudendi fugat, quod quidem 
ens labor is, aſſiduus potius quam fic objurgant, quaſi oderint. 
mmodicus. Interrogantibus li- b Plurimus ei de honeſto ac 
denter reſpondeat : non inter- bono fit ſermo. Nam quo — 
rogantes 9 ultro. pius monuerit, hoc rarius caſti- 
Vor. IV. e gabit. 
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a4; always with high encomiums; that he lay it con- 


e ſtantly before them under an advantageous and 
« agreeable form, as the moſt excellent of all 

bleflin gs, and moſt worthy a reaſonable man, 
« and moſt honourable to him, as a quality abſo- 
« lutely neceſſary to procure him the affection and 


©: eſteem of all mankind, and as the only means 


of being truly happy. The more frequently he 
« puts them in 23 of their duty, the leſs he 
« will be obliged to puniſh them. 215 him every 
« day fay ſomething to them which they may carry 
« away with them, and be the better for. Tho 
« what they read may furniſh them with abundance 
e of good examples, what he ſays to them by word 
e of mouth has a very different force, and produces 
a quite different effect, eſpecially if it comes from 
« a maſter, whom children that are well brought 
up both love and honour. For it cannot be imag- 
«ed, how eaſily we are led to copy after thoſe, 
« of whom we have a favourable opinion.? 

_ Theſe are the qualifications which aintilian re- 
quires. in a maſter of rhetorick; (and they equally 
concern all ſuch as are intruſted with the inſtruction 
of youth, ) to the end, ſays he, that as in this * claſs 
there are uſually a great number of ſcholars, *. the 
wiſdom of the Wk Arg may preſerve thoſe, who are 
very young, from being corrupted, and his gravity 


gabit. . . Ipſe aliquid, imo. 
multa, quotidie dicat, quæ ſe- 
cum « audita referant. Licet 
enim fatis exemplorum ad imi- 
tandum ex lectione ſuppeditet, 
tamen viva illa, ut dicitur, vox 
alit plenius, Przcipucque præ - 
ceptoris, quem diſcipuli, * mo · 
do rette ſunt inſtituti, & amant, 
& verentur, Vix autem dici 
poteſt, quanto libentius imite- 
mur eos, quibus favemus, This 


© They were ſeveral years 
upon the ſtudy of + rhetoric; 
whence. the ſcholars in. the 
ſame claſ>,. might be of diſfe- 
rent ages. | 

4 Major adhibenda tum cu- 
ra eſt, ut & teneriores annos 
ab injuria ſanctitas docentis cu- 
ſtodiat, & ſerociores à licentia 
gra vitas deterreat. Neque ve- 


abſtinentiam, niſi diſcipline {e- 
veritate convenientium, quoqus 
manners. ad ſe mores aſtcinxerit; 17 
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lay a reſtraint upon the licentiouſneſs of ſuchasa more 


| advanced age renders more difficult to be governed. 
1 For it is not enough, that he be a man of probity 
„, himſelf, unleſs he alſo knows how to keep his ſcho- 
J- lars in order by an exa& diſcipline. We need 
d make no doubt, but a maſter of this character will 
_ make himſelf both beloved and feared. But a 
1e great many think of taking a ſhorter and ſurer 
fe wad, which is that of correction and reproof. It 
* muſt be owned that it ſeems more eaſy and is leſs 
ry troubleſome to maſters, than that of gentleneſs and 
44 nſinuation; but at the ſame time far leſs ſucceſsful. 
5 For we ſcarce ever arrive by correction at the only 
rd tue end of education, which is to convince the 
5 nind, and inſpire a ſincere love of virtue; which 
_ [ proceed to treat in the following articles. 

- F 
. ARTICL E the FIF T H. 
fe, 5 

| a0 Of correction. 

11 A this article is of the utmoſt importance in 
— education, I ſhall dwell ſomewhat longer 
4s on it than the reſt, and divide it into two parts. or 
6 * the firſt, I ſhall point out the inconveniencies and 
* dangers of the uſe of the rod: In the ſecond, 1 
— hall lay down the rules we ought to follow in this 


kind of correction. 15 fy oth | 
Firſt the inconveniencies and dangers of correftion.” 
The moſt common and ſhorteſt wayraf correcting 
children is by the rod, which is almoſt the only re- 
nedy that is known or made uſe of by thoſe who 
re intruſted with the education of youth. But this 
remedy becomes often a more dangerous evil than 
thoſe they would cure, if employ d out of ſeaſon, 
i beyond meaſure. For beſides that the correcti- 
"ns of the rod and the laſh, we are now ſpeaking 
of, have ſomething indecent, mean and ſervile in | 
them, they have nothing * themſelves to remedy 
N * ay. 


i 
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any fault committed, nor is it likely that ſuch a cor. 


rection may become uſeful to a child, if the ſhame 
of ſuffering for having done ill has not a greater 
wer over his mind, than the puniſhment itſelf 


| Befides, , theſe corrections give an incurable averſion 


to the things we ſhould endeavour to make them 
love. They do not change the humour, nor work 
any reformation in the natural diſpoſition, but only 
reſtrain it for a time, and ſerve to make the paſſions 
break out with more violence, when they are at li- 
berty. They often ſtupify the Mind, and harden 
it in evil. For a child, that has ſo little honour 


as to be inſenſible to reproof, will accuſtom himſelf | 


to blows like a ſlave, and grow obſtinate againſt pu- 
niſhment. _ | | | 


* 


to make uſe of this ſort of correction? That is not 
my meaning. For J am far from condemning in ge- 
neral the uſe of a rod, after what has been ſaid of it 
in ſeveral places of ſcripture, and eſpecially in the 
book of proverbs. * 5 that ſpareth his rod hateth 

52 he that loveth him chaſtneth him betimes, 
rod of correction fhall drive it far from him. The 
Holy Scripture by theſe words and others of a like 
nature, may perhaps deſign puniſhment in general, 
and condemn the miſtaken tenderneſs and blind in- 
dulgence of parents, who ſhut their eyes upon the 
vices of their children, and thereby render them 
incorrigible, But ſuppoſing that the word rod is to 
be taken literally, it 1s very probable that this cor- 
rection is adviſed for ſuch diſpoſitions, as are rude, 
groſs, indocil, untractable, and inſenfible to reproof 
and honour. For can we imagine, that the ſcrip- 


ture which abounds in charity and gentleneſs, and 


© Sjeuitam eſt mens illibera- tur. Quintil. lib. i. e. 3. 
lis, ut objurgatione non corriga - | 


Prov. xiii. 24. 
tur: is etiam ad plagas, ut peſ- # Prov. axii. 15. 


F 


* ; * 


f 
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or- is ſo full of compaſſion for the weakneſſes of a more 
me advanced age, tnat the . ſhould adviſe to 
he treat children with ſeverity, when faults are frequent- 
elf, 


ly rather the effects of levity than wickedneſs ? 

I therefore conclude, that the puniſhments we are 
here ſpeaking of may be ufed, but ought to be em- 
ploy*d very ſeldom, and for faults of conſequence. 
Theſe corrections are like the violent remedies, 


which are uſed in violent diſeaſes ; they purge, but 


* alter the conſtitution and wear out the organs. 
den 


mind conducted by fear is always the weaker for it. 
i Whoever therefore has the direction of others, if 
he would heal, ſhould firſt uſe gentle remonſtrances, 
try what he can do by perſuaſion, make honeſty and 
juſtice grateful if poſſible, and inſpire an hatred for 
vice, and a paſſion for virtue. If this firſt attempt 
does not ſucceed, he may paſs to ſtronger methods 
and ſharper reproaches; and laſtly, when all this 
has been employ'd to no purpoſe, he may then pro- 
ced to corrections, but by degrees, till leaving the 


ateth hopes of pardon in view, and reſerving the teſt 

mes, 3 faults and thoſe he delpans of. my 

the Let us compare'a man of this wiſdom and mode- 

The ntion, with a maſter that is haſty, paſſionate and- 
| like violent, ſuch as Orbilius was whom his ſcholar Ho- 

1eral, nce ſtiles Plagoſus ; or with a perſon, intruſted 


by Cicero with the education of his children, who 


LEE yas paſſionate to a degree of madneſs. * This was 
95 b Seneca, after reporting at 


nem, qua moneat adhuc & ex- 


3 COT* phyſician towards his patient, 
rude, makes an application of it to 
nroof governors thus. Ita legum præ- 


idem civitatiſque rectorem de- 
&, quamdiu poteſt verbis, & 
lis mollioribus, ingenia curare z 
ut facienda ſuadeat, cupidita- 
iemque honeſti & æqui conciliet 
zumis, faciatque vitiorum odi- 
um, pretium virtutum: tran- 


15 


lrge the behaviour of a diſcreet 


kat deinde ad triſtiorem oratio- 
3799 "7 n 


probret : noviſſime ad pœnas, 
& has adhuc leves & revocabi- 
les decurrat: ultima ſupplicia 
ſceleribus ultimis ponat, ut ne- 
mo pereat, niſi quem perireett- 
am pereuntis interſit. De Ira. 
lib. i. cap. N | 


an Onoadachi oh n 


to blows and whipping. Ep. i. 


lib. 2. | | 
* Ad. Att, Ep, i. lib. 6. f 
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II. Rules to be obſerved in correction. 
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a ſlave who had been made free, that Tully highly 
valued in other reſpects, and in whom he repoſed 
an entire confidence. Dionyſius quidem mihi in amo. 
ribus eſt. Pueri autem aiunt eum FURENTER IRAS- 


' CL. Sed homo nec doctior, nec ſanctior fieri poteſt. For 


my own part I do not here diſcern either good un- 
derſtanding or prudence in Tully. Prejudiced in 
favour of this freedman, he does not ſeem to have 


: any regard to the charge againſt him, as if ſuch a 


fault could be covered by learning, or ſubſiſt with 
the quality of a man of very great probity, /ed homo 


nec doctior, nec ſanctior fieri poteſk, He was after. 


wards undeceived, when that cowardly and perfidi- 


' ous ſlave had betray'd him. 


Which of the two maſters, ſays Seneca, ſhall 
we moſt eſteem? He who ſtrives to correct his ſcho- 
lars by prudent advice and motives of honour, or 
another who ſhall laſh them to pieces for not repeat. 
ing their leſſon as they ought, and faults of a like 


nature? If we undertook to manage a horſe, could 
it be done by beating him in this violent manner? Or 


would it not be a certain way of making him apt to 
ſtart and fling, and to be unruly and reſtive? An able 


groom can break him better by careſſing him with a 


gentle hand; and N men be treated with 


1. It is certain that if children are early accuſtom- 


cd to ſubmiſſion and obedience by the ſteady beha- 
viour of parents and maſters, and that care 1s taken 


ſtudiis dignior, qui.excarnifica- malibus mutis ? Atqui equum 


bit diſcipulos, ſi memoria illis non crebris verberibus extenet 


non conſtiterit, aut, fi parum domandi peritus magiſter. Fiet 
agilis in legendo oculus hæſe - enim formidoloſus & contumax 
rit: an qui monitionibus & ve - niſi eum tactu blandiente pet 
r emendare ac docere mulſeris. Senec. de Clem. lib. . 
malit > Numquidnam æquum 7 


never 
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never to depart from this ſteadineſs, till ſuch time 
as fear and reſpect are grown familiar to them, and 


there appears not the leaſt ſhadow of conſtraint in 
their ſubmiſſion and obedience, this happy habit 
contracted from their moſt tender years, will almoſt 
ſpare the neceſſity of any future puniſhments. What 
uſually obliges us to have recourſe to that extremity, 

is the blind indulgence given to children at firſt, 
which makes their faults almoſt incorrigible, becauſe 
neglected in their birth. 

2. Nothing is of greater conſequence than rightly 
to diſcern what faults deſerve to be puniſhed, and 
what ſhould be pardoned. In the number of the lat- 
ter, I place all ſuch, as happen thro* inadvertency 
or ignorance, and which cannot paſs for the effects 
of malice and a bad intention, as only thoſe which 
ariſe from the will can make us —_— * An 
officer of Auguſtus, as he was one day walking out 
with him, was ſo frighted at the ſight of a wild boar, 
that made directly towards them, that he ſaved 
himſelf by expoſing the Emperor to danger. The 
fault was conſiderable, but as it was not deſigned, 
Auguſtus was ſatisfied with turning it into a jeft. 
Rem non minimi periculi, quia tamen frans aberat, in 
Jocum vertit. 

I place in the fame rank all the faults of * 
and childhood, which will be infallibly corrected by 
time and age. 

Neither do I think we ought to uſe the correQi- 
on of a rod for ſuch failures as children-may com- 
mit in learning to read, write or dance; or even in 
learning the | ages, Latin, Greek, Sc. eqn 
in certain caſes which I ſhall mention. Other 
niſhments ſhould; he contrived for ſuch Faults, as do 
not ſeem to proceed from any ill diſpoſition of the 
heart, or an inclination to ſhake off the yoke of au- 
* 

8 It 1 is 2 great merit in meer te be able to find 

| n Sueton, in vit. Aug. c. 67. mon * tat) 
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cout different kinds and degrees of puniſhments ia 
correct their ſcholars. It depends upon them to fix 
an idea of ſhame and diſgrace upon a thouſand 
things which are indifferent of themſelves, and on- 
ly become corrections by the idea affixed to them. 
I know a ſchool of poor children, where one of the 
greateſt and moſt ſenſible puniſhments that is inflid. 
ed upon ſuch as offend, is to make them fit on a ſe- 
parate bench with their hats on, when any confide- 
Table perſon comes into the ſchool. *Tis a torment 
to them to remain in that ſtate of humiliation, whilſt 
the reſt are ſtanding and uncovered. A thouſand 
things of the like nature may be invented, and ! 
mention this inſtance, only to ſhew that the whole 
depends upon the induſtry of the maſter. There are 
children of quality, which have been kept in as much 
awe thro an apprehenſion of going without ſhoes, 
as others of being whipt. 
4. The only vice in my opinion, which deſerves 
a ſevere treatment, is obſtinacy in miſchief ; but then 
this obſtinacy muſt be voluntary, certain and ſtrong- 
ly marked. We muſt not give this name to faults 
of levity and inconſtancy, into which children, who 
are naturally forgetful and heedleſs, may —_— 
fall, without giving room to imagine, that they ariſe 
from badneſs of, diſpoſition. I ſuppoſe that a child 
has told a lye. ir » it was through a violent fear, the 
fault is mark the leſs, and deſerves only to be gent. 
1y reprimanded. If it is voluntary, deliberate and 
obſtinately perſiſted in, it is then a fault indeed, and 
certainly deſerves to be puniſhed. Yet Ido not think 
that for the firſt time we ſhould make uſe of the cor- 
rection of the rod, winch! is the laſt extremity children 
ſhould be expoſed t * Will a father of good un- 


Numquid aliquis ande fi- torium filum. Multa ante ten- 
lium ex prima oſſenſa exhære- tat, quibus dubiam indolem, 
dat? Niſi magnz & multz in- & * pejore loco jam poſitam, re- 
juriæ patientiam evicerint, niſi vocet. Simul e eſt, ul- 


plus eft wm timet quam quod tima ex 
camnat, non acoa ad cre. Clem G Eke 144 yy 
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terſtanding, ſays Seneca, diſinherit a ſon for his firſt 
fault, how confiderable ſoever it may be? No, 
doubtleſs. He will firſt uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to reclaim him, and to correct if poſſible his bad dif- 
poſition ; Nor will he proceed to ſuch an extremity, 
ill the caſe is grown deſperate and his patience quite 
worn out. A maſter muſt follow the like condu& 
in proportion. 

5. 1 would fay the fame of indocility and diſobe- 
dence when obſtinately perſiſted in, and attended 
with an air of contempt and rebellion, 

6. There is another ſort of obſtinacy, which re- 
lates to ſtudy, and may be called an obſtinate ſloth 
which uſually occaſions maſters a great deal of trou- 
ble; when children will learn nothing unleſs they 
xe compelled to it by force. There is N 
own more perplexing or difficult to man 
fuch diſpoſitions, eſpecially when inſenſi billy and 
indifference are Br. to ſloth, as is very common. 
In this caſe a maſter ſtands in "need of all his pru- 
dence and induſtry to render ſtudy if not amiable to 
his ſcholar, at leaſt ſupportable, by mixing force 
wth mildneſs, threatnings with promiſes, and pu- 
n{hments with reward. And when all has been 
employ'd to no purpoſe, we may then come to cor- 
reftion, but not make it too common and habitual ; 
for then the remedy is worſe than the diſeaſe. 

7, When it is 5 — neceſſary to uſe correction, 
the time and manner of ufing it ſhould be confider- 
ed. * Diſeaſes of the ſoul require to be treated at 
leaft with as much ſkilfulneſs and addreſs, as thoſe 
of the body. Nothing is more dangerous than a re- 
medy miſty plied and ill timed. A wiſe phyfician 
waits till 75 patient is able to bear it, and with that 
view watches the favourable meren hk RNS: | 


ing it. 3 


nen My Lighee ſunt. Sen, ds Bene, ib. vi 
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The firſt rule therefore is never to puniſh a child 
the moment he commits a fault, for fear of exaſpe- 
rating him, and cauſing him to commit new ones b 
urging him to extremes, but to allow him time for 
recollection, to refle& upon what he has done, and 

grow ſenſible that he has been to blame, and at the 
me time that his puniſhment is both juſt and neceſ- 


 fary, and thus put him in a condition to be the bet- 
ter for it. 


The maſter again muſt never puniſh with paſſion 
or in anger, eſpecially if the fault perſonally regards 
himſelf, ſuch as want of reſpect or any abuſive word. 
He muſt call to mind what Socrates ſaid excellent- 


ly well to a ſlave, that had miſbehaved towards him. 


would treat thee as thou deſerveſt, was I not in a 


| paſſion, It were to be wiſhed, that all perſons who 


have authority over others were like the laws, which 
puniſh without anger or emotion, and out of the ſole 
motive of juſtice and the publick good. If the ma- 
ſter diſcovers himſelf to - ever ſo little moved by 
a change of countenance, or alteration of the tone 
of his voice, the ſcholar ſoon perceives it, and diſ- 
covers that this flame breaks out not from a zeal for 
duty, but the heat of paſſion. And this ſuffices 
to render the puniſhment intirely fruitleſs ; becauſe 
children, young as they are, know that only reaſon 
has a right to cOrre&t them. 1 

As puniſhment ſhould ſeldom be adminiſtred, 
all poſſible care is required to make it beneficial. 
Let a child ſee, for inſtance, that you have done al! 


you could to avoid coming to this extreme; ſeem to 
be concerned that you are under a neceſſity of exer- 


ciſing it againſt your inclination ; talk before him 
Ad coercitionem . erranti- in puniendo . . . . optandum- 
um, irato, caſtigatore non eſt que ut ii, qui præſunt aliis, le- 
opus. . . Inde eſt quod Socra- gum ſimiles ſint, quæ ad puni- 
tes ſervo ait: Cæderem te, niſi endum æquitate ducuntur, non 
iraſcerer. Senec. lib. i. de ira, iracundia. Cic. de Offic. lib. i- 
1 Prohibenda maximꝭ eſt ira 17 x 


* 


it 
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with other perſons, how unhappy they are, who 
are ſo void of reaſon and honour, as to ſtand in need 
of being corrected; withdraw your uſual marks of 
friendſhip, till you perceive it neceſſary to conſole 
him; make this chaſtiſement publick or private, ac- 
cording as you ſhall judge it moſt uſeful for the child 
either to be cl to ſhame, or made ſenſible that 
it is ſpared him; reſerve this publick ſhame as a laſt 
remedy z make uſe ſometimes of a reaſonable perſon 
to talk with him, and tell him what it is not yet 
proper for you to tell him your ſelf ; one who may 
cure him of his falſe ſhame, diſpoſe him to ſubmit, 
and to whom the child in the heat of his paſſion may 
open his heart more freely, than he durſt do before 
you ; but be very careful that you never demand 


any other ſubmiſſions than ſuch as are reaſonable and 


neceſſary. Endeavour to bring him to a ſelf con- 


viction, and that it only remains for you to mitigate 
the puniſhment which he has conſented to. Theſe 
general rules muſt be applied by every maſter, ac- 
cording as his particular occaſions require. | 
But if the child that is to be puniſhed is neither to 
be moved by a ſenſe of honour or ſhame, care muſt 
be taken that in the firſt correction he may feel a 
ſharp and laſting impreſſion, that fear at leaſt for 
2 of a more noble motive, may keep him to his 
uty. 
| Ress no need to take notice, that a box of the 
ear, blows, and other treatments of the like ſort, 
are abſolutely not to be allowed maſters. They 
ſhould never puniſh, but in order to correct, and 


paſſion will not correct at all. Let any one aſk him- 


ſelf, whether he can coolly and without emotion, 
give a boy a box on the ear; and ſure anger, 
which is wy a vice, is a very improper remedy for 
curing the vices of others. * 


„ Cam ira deliftum animi gere peccando. Senec. lib. i. 
non oportet peccata corri- de Ira. cap. 15, 
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ARTICLE the SIXTH. 
5 3 
55 HIS matter is of no leſs importance than that 
of puniſhments, as the uſe of them is more 
frequent, and the conſequences may be as dangerous. 
To make reproofs uſeful, there are in my opini- 


on three things principally to be conſidered, the ſub- 
ject, the 2 them. 


Firſt the ſubjeft of a reprimand, 

It is a very common miſtake to uſe reprimand 
Jor the ſlighteſt faults, and ſuch as are almoſt un- 
avoidable in children, which takes away all their 
force, and fruſtrates all their advantage. For they 

| accuſtom themſelves to them, are no longer 
affected with them, and even make a jeſt of them. 
I don't forget what I have already quoted from Quin- 
tilian, that the ſureſt way for a maſter to avoid pu- 
niſhing children often is frequently to admoniſn them, 
quo ſæpius monuerit, boc rarius caſtigabit. But I make 
a great difference between admonitions and repri- 
mands. The firſt favour leſs of the authority of 2 
maſter, than the affection of a friend. They are al- 
ways attended with an air and tone of gentleneſs, 
which gives them a more agreeable tion; and 
for this reaſon they may more frequently be uſed. 
But as reprimands always ſhock elf love, and often 
aſſume an air and language of ſeverity, they ſhould 
be reſerved for more conſiderable faults, and con- 
ſequently be more ſeldom uſed FF  - 


II. The time of reprimanding. =» 
The maſter's prudence conſiſts in carefully ſtudy- 
ing and watching for the favourable moment, when 
the mind of the child ſhall be moſt diſpoſed: to im- 
prove by correction. This is what Virgil ſo . 
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ly calls, © Molles aditus, molliſima fandi tempora ; and 
— he places the addreſs of a negotiation, Vis 
rebus dexter modus. 

Do not therefore reprimand a child, ſays M. de 
Fenelon in his firſt emotion, or your own. 
do it in yours, he will find that you have been 


verned by humour and inclination, and not by reaſon 


and 1 and you will inevitably loſe your 
authority. If you chide him immediately, 
is not at iber — to own his fault, to conquer 
his paſſion and perceive the importance 'of your ad- 
vice. You likewiſe expoſe the child to loſing the 
reſpect he owes you. Shew him always that you are 
maſter of your ſelf: And nothing will let him ſee it 
better than your patience. Watch a favourable o %* 
ell 


_—_ for ſeveral ny; to time a correction W 


"Wat would any onefay, ſays M. Nicole, pen 
ing of the duty of brotherly correction, what would 
they ſay of a who in treating an impoſtume 
Would ſurprize the patient by giving him a blow 
ma his ik upon the part and that _ 

was  Mciently ripened by 
— to be lanced, or 
— for ſo painful an operation? We ſhould doubt- 
ſay, he was a 
It is eaſy to a - this re gud to oy N 1 


am treating 
III. 8 K 


The ſame M. ——— Wa 


how difficult it 3 is to give corrections and reprimands. 


The cauſe of this difficulty is, becauſe they ſet be- 


fore men what they care not for ſeeing, and attack 


klf-loye in the deareſt and-moſt ſenſible part, where 


it never without great reluctance and 


gives way | 
W Wannen and would 
8 


5 En. lib. 4. ver. 393 & 423. 
t- "an Mardi d. ln tooieme Sem: de Car 


have 
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his mind 


e ſick perſon di | 
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have. reaſon for doing ſo. Thus we are careful to 
ourſelves in our faults by various deceitful co- 


ours; and it muſt not ſeem ſtrange, that men ſhould 
be diſpleaſed with. being contradicted and condemn. 


ed, as it is-an attack at the ſame time upon the 


reaſon which is deceived, and the heart which is 
ted. 

This is properly the foundation of the care and 
caution which is required in correction and reprimand, 
We muſt leave nothing for a child to diſcern in us, 
that may hinder the effect of it. We muft avoid 
raifing No ill-will by the ſeverity of our expreſſions, 
his anger by 3 or his pride by expreſſions 
of contempt. 

We muſt not heap upon him ſuch a multitude 
of reproofs, as may de Ln himof the hope of being 
ihe 6 to correct the faults he is reproached with. It 
might be adviſeable likewiſe —_ to tell a child his 
fault without addi 
For correction when it is ſhatp, is apt tooccaſion cha- 
grin and diſc ement. 

We muſt avoid giving him any occafion to think 
that we are prejudiced; left he ſhould thence take 
occaſion to defend the faults laid to his charge, and 
to attribute our admonitions to our prejudice. 

Neither muſt there be any room left for him to 
believe, that they are occaſioned by any intereſt or 
particular paſſion, or indeed by any other motivethan 
that of his good. 

Wen; ſometimes obliged, ſays Tully, to raiſe 
our voice a little in correction, and to uſe ſomewhat 
expreſſions, but this ſhould be very ſeldom; 

as p N remedies only in 
28 G — be careful to _ 
anger in theſe reproaches, for they 
FFF 


that whatever ſharpneſs we expreſs in our reproofs, 


% Omnis animadverſio & ca- bet. Cie. lib. 3. de Offic. n. 88. 
„ aan E Off. lib. i. n. 136, * 
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PR it is with regret, and only for his good. N i 
8 We may conclude that reprimands have had all 
uld the ſucceſs that can be expected from them, when 
bn. they bring a boy to a ſincere confeſſion of his faults, 
the to deſire that he may be told of them, and to receive 
P the inſtructions that are given him with docility. He 
has already made a great progreſs, who is deſirous 
of doing it. It is a certain mark of a ſolid change, 
to have our eyes open to the imperfections which be- 
fore were unknown to us; as it is a reaſon to ho 
vell of a ſick perſon, when he begins to be ſenſible 
of his ailment. og 
7 There are ſome children of ſo happy and ſo 
tactable a temper, that it ſuffices to ſhew them 
what they muſt do, and without ſtanding in need of 
lng inſtructions from a maſter, they ſhall ſeizeupon 
what is good and honeſt at the firſt fignal, and give 
themſelves up intirely to it, Rapacia virtutis ingenia. 
One would think they had in them ſome ſecret 
parks of every virtue, which in order to unfold 
themſelves and catch fire require only a ſlight blaſt, 
a meer hint. Theſe characters are exceeding rare 
and ſeldom want any guides. © (IONS A 
There are others, who have indeed a 
good capacity, but ſeem at firſt of a ſlow apprehen- 
fon, either from want of taking due pams, or be- 
cauſe they have been brought up in too tender a man- 
ner, and educated in an intire 1gnorance of their du- 
 Senec. Epiſt. 6. & 28. aliter quam ſeintilla flatu levi 
Magna pars eſt profes, vel- adjuta ignem ſuum explicat. 
e proficere;” | ' © 7 Senec, Epiſt. 94. 
felix ingenium illis fuit, Huc illuc frenis. leniter 
& falutaria in tranſitu rapuit..., motis fletendus eſt paucis ani- 
In ea quz tradi ſolent, per - mus ſui rector optimus. Senec. 
reniunt fine longo magiſterio ; lib. v. de Benef. cap. 25, - 
& honeſta complexi ſunt, cum Ineſt interim animis vo- 
primum audierunt. Senec. E- luntas bona, ſed torpet, mods 
pit. 99Q9ꝙ.1y )) Aaiaeliciis ac ſitu, modo officii in- 
3 Omnium honeſtarum re- ſcientia. Senec. lib. v. de Be- 
rum ſemina animi gerunt, qu nef. cap. 2ꝶ9. 
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are one day to do; tis to form your j 
accuſtom you to reaſon well upon all the affairs of 
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ty, have contracted a 


maſter is abſolutely neceſſary to boys of this cha. 


racter, and ſeldom fails of conquering theſe faults, 


when he ſtrives to do it with mildneſs and patience, 
ARTICLE the S E V ENT H. 


Ty reaſon with children; to prompt them by the ſenſe 
e bonour; to make uſe of praiſes, rewards, and 


careſſes. 


inſinuated theſe methods, TA 
ſhould be the moſt common, and are always 
the moſt effectual. 

I call reaſoning with the boys, the actin always 
without paſſion and humour, and givin ngab the 
reaſon of our behaviour toward them. It is requi- 
fite, ſays M. de Fenelon, to purſue all poſſible 
means to make the things you require of them agree- 
able to the children. ve you any thing diſplea- 
ſing to propoſe to them? Let 73 LED that the 

* 8 ſoon be followed by pleaſure; ſhew them 
— the uſefulneſs of what you teach them; let 
them ſee its advantage in regard to the commerce 
of the world and the duties of particular ſtations. 
This, tell themzis to enable you to do well what you 


ment, tis to 


life. It is requiſite to ſhew them a ſolid and agree · 


able end, which 7 ſu ooh them in their labour, 


and never d to, obe e them to the rform- 
7 by a Ay. abſolute authority. 4 
TT Il 


requires puniſhment or "hiding, 
3 —.— to — to themſelves as judges, to 


make them thoroughly ſenſible of the neceſſity of 


uſing them in that manner, and to demand of them 


whether they think it poſſible to act otherwiſe. 1 
n been 


metimes Or in conjunctures, 
whers 


number of ill habit 
which are like a ruſt difficult to be rubbed of 4 


We ſl 
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abits where the juſt but grievous ſeverity of their correc- 
L A tion, or publick reprimand, might have provoked 
cha- and exaſperated the ſcholars, to he the impreſſion on 
* the account I gave them of my conduct has made 


upon them, and how they have blamed themſelves, 
and allowed that I could not treat them otherwiſe. 
. For I owe the juſtice to moſt part of the boys I 
have brought up, to own here, that I have almoſt 
always found them reaſonable, tho* not exempt 
from faults. Children are capable of hearing rea- 
ſon ſooner than is imagined, and they love to be 
treated like reaſonable creatures from their infancy. 
We ſhou'd keep up in them this good opinion and 
ſenſe of honour, upon which they pique themſelves, 
and make uſe of it, as much as poſſible, as an uni- 
verſal means to bring them to the end we propoſe. 
They are likewiſe very much affected with 
praiſe. It is our duty to make an advantage of 
this weakneſs, and to endeavour to improve it in- 
to a virtue in them. We ſhould. run a riſque. of 
diſcouraging them, were we never to praiſe them 
when they do well; and tho? we have reaſon to 
apprehend that commendations may inflame their 
vanity, we muſt ſtrive to uſe them for their encou- 
ement without making them conceited. For of 

all the motives, that affect a reaſonable ſoul, there 
are none more powerful than honour and ſhame ; 
and when we have once brought children to be 
ſenſible of it, we have gained every thing. TRY 
find a pleaſure in being commended and eſteemed, 
dpi by their parents and thoſe upon whom 
they depend. If therefore we careſs them and 
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wil commend them, when they do well; if we look 

coldly and contemptibly upon them, when they 
| do ill, and religiouſly obſerve. this kind of behavi- 
- our towards them; this different treatment will 
1 have a much greater effect upon their minds than 
"4 either threats or puniſhments. 
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Bat to make this mens uſeful, there are two 


things to be obſerved. Firſt, When the parents 
or maſters are diſpleaſed with a child and look 
coldly upon him, it is requiſite that all thoſe who 
are about him ſhould treat him in the ſame man- 
ner, and that he never finds any conſolation in the 
careſſes of governeſſes or ſervants. For then he 
is forced to ſubmit, and naturally conceives an 
averſion for the faults which draw upon him a ge- 
neral contempt. In the ſecond place, when pa- 
rents or maſters have ſhewn themſelves diſpleaſed, 
they muſt be careful, contrary to the common 
cuſtom, not to reſume immediately the ſame cheer- 
fulneſs of countenance, or ſhew the ſame fondneſs 
to the child, as uſual; for he will learn not to 
mind it, when he knows that chiding is a ſtorm of 
little or no duration, which he need only ſuffer 
to paſs by. They muſt not therefore be reſtored 
to favour. without difficulty, and their pardon be 
deferred till their application to do better has pro- 
ot their repentance. KF) 
_ Rewards for the children are not to be neglected, 


and tho? they are not any more than praiſes, the 


. motive upon which they ſhould act, yet 
Xoth of them may become uſeful to virtue, and 
be a powerful incentive to it. Is it not an advan- 


tage for them to know that the doing well will in 


every reſpect be their advantage, and that it is as 


well their intereſt as duty to execute faithfully 


what is required of them either in point of ſtudy 
poo | SO roomy: on geÞ COPNEIOND 

But there is a choice to be made of rewards, and 
it is a certain rule in this point, tho” not always ſuf- 


ficiently. conſidered, that we ought never to pro- 


poſe under this notion either ornaments and fine 
cleaths, or delicacies in eating, or any other things 
of that Kind; and the reaſon of it is very evident, 


becauſe in promiſing them ſuch things by way of 


reward, we teach them to look upon them as good 
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ind defirable in themſelves, and thereby inſtil in- 


to them a value for what they ought to defpiſe : 
and the ſame may be ſaid of money, the deſire 
of which is ſo much the more. dangerous, as it is 
more general and apt to increaſe with age; except 
as it may be employed in good uſes, it may alſo fe 
look'd upon as an inſtrument of virtue, and a 
means of doing good; under which notion they 
ſhould he taught to conſider it. I have ſeen a 
great many ſcholars, who of themſelves have di- 
vided their money into three parts, one of which 
was deſigned for the poor, another to buy books; 
and the third for their diverſions. 
Children may be rewarded by innocent plays 
intermixed with ſome induſtry ; by walking abroad, 
where the converſation may be ad vantageous; by 
little preſents which may be a kind of prizes, fuch 
as pictures or prints; by books neatly bound; by 
the ſight of ſuch things as are curious and uncom- 
mon in arts and trades ; as for inſtance, the man- 
ner of making tapeſtry at the Gobelins, of melt- 
ing of glaſs, painting, and a thouſand other things 
0 


of that kind. The induſtry of parents and ma- 
ſters conſiſts in the invention of ſuch rewards, in 


varying them, and making them defired and ex- 
pected 3; keeping always a certain order, and be- 
ginning conftantly with the moſt ſimple, in order 
to make them laſt as long as poflible. But in ge- 
neral they muſt exactly perform what they have 
romiſed, and make it an indiſpenſible point of 

nour and duty never to diſappoint the children. 


ARTICLE de BIGHTH. 


— NE of ths vices we muſt carefully cored in 


7 accuflom cbHdren t6 a. frier obſeroance of truth.” 


VP childten & lying, for Wich we cannot en- 
an averſion and horror. It 
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292 Of the Government of Colleges. 
| muſt always be repreſented to them as mean, baſe, 
and ſhameful; as a vice which intirely diſhonours a 
man, diſgraces him, and places him in the moſt 
contemptible light, and is not to be ſuffered even 
in ſlaves. I have elſewhere ſpoke of the manner 
of puniſhing children, that are ſubje& to this fault. 
Diſſimulation, cunning and bad excuſes, come 
very near it, and infallibly lead to it. A child 
ſhould be told that he ſhould rather be pardoned 
for twenty faults, than a bare diſſimulation of the 
truth, for hiding one only by bad excuſes. When 
he frankly confeſſes what he has done, fail not to 
commend his ingenuity, and pardon what he has 
done amiſs without ever reproaching him with it, 
or ſpeaking to him of it afterwards. If this con- 
feſſion becomes frequent, and grows into a habit 
only to evade puniſhment, the maſter muſt have 
leſs regard to it, becauſe it would then be no more 
than a trick, and not proceed from ſimplicity and 
ſincerity. _ e 
Every thing that the children ſee or hear from 
their parents or maſters muſt conduce to make them 
in love with truth, and give them a contempt for 
all double dealing. Thus they muſt never make 
uſe of any falſe pretences to appeaſe them, or to 
perſuade them to do as they would have them, or 
either promiſ® or threaten any thing without their 
being ſenſible that the performance will ſoon fol- 
low. For by this means they will be taught de- 
ceit, to which they have already but too much in- 
| To prevent it, they muſt be accuſtomed not to 
ſtand in need of it, and be taught to tell ingeni- 
| ouſly what pleaſes them or what makes them un- 
| _ eaſy, They. muſt be told that tricking always pro- 
| / 5 ceeds from a bad diſpoſition ; for no body uſes it 
[ but with a view to diſſemble; as not being fuch 


— 


| aan one as he ought to be, or from deſiring ſuch 
| things as are not to be permitted or if they 2s 
| £ « ? | ” 
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from taking diſhoneſt means to come at them. Let 
the children be made to obſerve how ridiculous 
ſuch arts are, as they ſee practiſed by others, which 
have generally a bad ſucceſs, and ſerve only to 
make them contemptible. Make them ah 
of themſelves, when you catch them in any diſſi- 
mulation. Take from them from. time to time 
what they are fond of, if they have endeavoured 
to obtain it by any deceit, and tell them they ſhall 
have it, when they aſk for it pany and without 
artifice. 

*Tis upon this ont efvecally they ſhould be 
made ſenſible of their honour. Make them com- 

rehend the difference there is between a child that 
jones truth and fincerity, upon whoſe word one 
may rely, in' whom one. may fully confide, and 
who is looked upon as incapable, not only of lying 
and fraud, but of the leaſt diflimulation ; and 
another child, who is always ſuſpected and diſtruſt 
ed, and © never believed, even tho? he ſpeaks truth, 
We ſhould carefully ſet before them what Cor- 
nelius Nepos obſerves of Epaminondas, (and Plu- 


tarch ſays the ſame of Ariſtides,) that he was ſo 


fond of truth that he never told a lye, not even 
in jeſt. Adeo veritatis diligens, ut ne joco quidem 
ment ret ur. 


ARTICLE FLY NINTH, 
To 0 accuſtom the boys: to be polite, cleanly and pusu 
5 QOD breeding i is one of the qualities, which 


parents moſt deſire in their children, and it 


uſually affects them more than any other. The 
value "they ſet upon it ariſes from their converſa- 
tion with the world, where they find that almoſt 
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rect theſe petty defects. 
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every thing is judged by its outfide. In ſhort, the 


want of politeneſs takes off very much from the 
moſt ſohd merit, and makes virtue itſelf ſeem leſs 
eſtimable and lovely : A rough diamond can never 
ferve as an ornament ; it muſt be poliſhed before it 
can be ſhewn to advantage. We cannot therefore 
take care too early to make children civil and well 
bred. e . Fo 

In talking thus J do not mean that we ſhould 
exerciſe children, or bring them up by rule and 
method to all the formal ceremonies which are fa- 
fhionable in the world. Such narrow little diſcipline 
ſerves only to give them falſe notions and fill them 
with a fooliſh vanity. Beſides, this methodical 
civility, which conſiſts only in forms of infipid 
compliments, and the tation of doing every 
thing by rule and meaſure, is often more offenſive 
than a natural rufticity. We muſt not therefore 
teaze and wrangle much with them about fuch 
faults as they may commit in this point. An ad- 
dreſs not over graceful, a bow ill-made, a hat 
clumſily taken off, and a compliment ill-turned, 
may deſerve ſome little notice to be taken of them 
in an eaſy and gentle manner, but do not deſerve 
ſharp chiding, or the being made aſhamed before 
company, and much leſs to be puniſhed with ſeve- 
rity. The commerce with the world wil ſoon cor. 


* Vs — 5 


5 
— 


But the point is to go to the principle and root 
of the evil, and to conquer certain Ji poſitio ns in 


the boys, which are directly 3 5 to the rules of 


1 
. 


ſociety and converſatian; fuch as a ſavage and 
clownith rudene&, which makes chem heedleſs of 
what may. pleaſe or difpleaſe thoſe about them 
eli-love, attentive Only to its own convenience and 
advantage; a haughtineſs and pride, which tempt 
us to look, upon every thing as gur due, without 
Our being under any obligation to: others; a ſpirit 
of 'contradiftion-and raillery, which blames — 
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thing, and takes pleaſure only in giving pain, Theſe 
are the faults, againſt which we muſt declare open 
war. Such boys as have been accuſtomed to be 
complaiſant towards their companions, to oblige 
them, to ſubmit to them upon occaſion, to fay 
nothing which may offend them, and not be eafily 
offended themſelves at the diſcourſe of others; 
boys of this character, when they come abroad in- 
to the world, will ſoon learn the rules of civility 
and good breeding. PC 
It is alſo to be wiſhed, that children ſhould be 
accuſtomed to neatneſs, order, and exactneſs; that 
they take care of their dreſs,- eſpecially on ſundays 
and holidays, and ſuch days as they go abroad; 
that every thing ſhould be ſet in order in their 
chambers and upon their tables, and every book 
put in its place, when they have done with it; 
that they ſhould be ready to diſcharge their differ. 
ent duty preciſely at the time appointed. This 
exactneſs is of great importance at all times and in 
r os i rs SER 
All this is to be wiſhed for, but muſt not in my 
opinion be exacted with ſeverity, nor under pain 
of correction. For we muſt always diſtinguiſn the 
faults, which ariſe. from the levity of their age, 
from ſuch as flow from indocility and perverſeneſs. 
beg the reader's pardon, if ſometimes I take the 
liberty to quote my own practies, whilſt engage 
in the education of youth. I think I don't do it 
out of vanity, but only the better to ſhew the 
the boys to be very civil to ſuch ſtrangers as entered 
into the quadrangle, during their reereation, and 
almoſt ſcrupulouſſy exact in repairing to every ex- 
erciſe at the firſt ſound of the clock, but not by 
menaces or corrections. I uſed to commend: them 
publickly for their civility to ſtrangers, who com- 
Plimented me upon it, and for the readineſs with 
cen ee e ene 
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it would pleaſe me. I ſometimes added, that tho? 


ſome of them were wanting in their little duties, I 
judged it muſt be thro? inadvertency, which was 
not ſurprizing in the heat of play. I deſired them 
to be more careful for the future, and to follow 


the example of the greateſt part of their compani- | 


ons; and I ſucceeded better by theſe civilities than 


I could have done by all the e and menaces 
in the _ 


ARTICLE the TENTH 
To 0 make 2 agreeable. 


Tals“ is one of the moſt important 2 in 
education, and at the ſame time one of the 
moſt difficult: for 8 a great number of ma- 
ſters, who 1 in other ref ects are very deſerving, 
there are very few to be found, who are happy 
enough to make their ſcholars fond of ſtudy. 
The ſucceſs i in this-point depends very much on 
the: firſt im preflions *, and it ſhould be the great 
care of maſters, who teach children their letters, 
to do it in ſuch manner, that a child who is not 


pet capable of being fond of his book, ſhould not 


The maſter muſt 
ſtions. He muſt be encouraged by commendation, 


take an averſion to it, and the diſlike continue 
when he grows up. For this reaſon, ſays Quinti- 
lian, his ſtudy muſt be made a diverſion to him. 
proceed by aſking him little que- 


and allowed to ſet ſome value upon himſelf, and 
be pleaſed with having learnt any Some- 
times what he refuſes to learn muſt be taught an 
other to'raiſe his jealouſy. We'muſt enter into lit- 


Jad oo rand with him, 0 let him think, that he 


t. ne ſtudia qui amare ove. rn ultra rudes adnos reformi- 
* odetit 5 & amar * CQ- ud. L cp. 1. 
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has often the better. We muſt intice him like. 
wiſe by little rewards, which children at that age 


are very fond of. 


But the great ſecret, * ſays Quintilian farther, to 
make children love their books; is to make them 


fond of their maſter. In this caſe they — 


ear to him, become docile, ſtrive to pl 
, and take a pleaſure in his leſſons. They — 
ily receive his advice and correction, are much 
ay with his commendation, and ſtrive to me- 
rit his friendſhip by a proper diſcharge of their duty. 
There is implanted in children, as in all mankind, 
a natural ſpirit of curiofity, or defire of knowledge 


and information, of which a good uſe may be made 
towards rendring their ſtudy agreeable. As every 


thing is new to them, they are continually aſking 
queſtions, and enq * as name and uſe of every 
thing they ſee. Z An they ſhould be anſwered 
without expreſſing any pain or uneaſineſs. Their 
curioſity ſhould ; Bop commended and fatisfied by 
clear 2 expreſs anſwers, without any thing in 
them deceitful or illuſory; for they wil ſoon find 
it · out and take — at it. 

In every art and ſeience the we elements and 
principles have ſomething and diſguſting in 
thing: For which reaſon 1 — of great — — 
abridge and facilitate the rudiments of the lan 
which are taught to children, and to take o — 
the pace of them as agreeably as we can. 


Nueris * cruſtula and. 
Daa, elementa velint ut eur f. 


For the A reaſon I think the method of begin 
ing with the explication of authors le to 


| that of making nen becauſe the latter is. more 


* Diſeipulos id unum mo · . multum how pietas con- 
neo, ut præceptores ſuos non fert ſtudio, Quintil. lib. ii. 
minus que ip ſtudia ament. ** * 
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Of tbe Government of Colleges. | 
painful and tedious, and occaſions the children 
more anger and correction. 0 | 

When they are privately brought up, a careful 
and ſkilful maſter omits nothing that may make 
ſtudy agreeable to them. He takes their time, 
ſtudies their taſte, conſults their humour, mingles 
diverſion with labour, ſeems to leave the choice to 
them, does not make their ſtudy regular, excites 


to it ſometimes by refuſing it, and by the ceſſation 


or rather interruption of it. In a word, he puts 
on a thouſand ſhapes, and invents a thouſand ar. 
tifices to compaſs what he aims alt. 

This way in college is not practicable, In a 
common chamber and a numerous elaſs diſcipline 
and good order require an uniform rule, and that 
all ſhould follow it exactly; and herein lies the 
difficulty of managing them. A maſter muſt 
| mann capacity, a great deal of ſkill to guide 


and direct the reins of fo many different charac- 
ters, of which ſome are briſk and impetuous, others 


flow and phlegmatick, ſome want the ſpur, and 
others the bridle; to manage, I ſay, all theſe diſ- 
poſitions at the ſame time, and yet ſo as to make 


them all move by concert, and lead all to the fame 
point, notwithſtanding this difference of genius. It 
muſt be owned, that in the buſineſs of education 


*tis in this cireumſtance the greateſt ability and pru- 


reaſon, moderation, coolneſs and patience. This 
great principle muſt be always in view z. that ſtudy 
depends upon the will, which admits of no con- 
ftraint. * $/udium diſcendi voluntate, quæ cogi non 
Poleſt conſtat. We may confine the body, make 
a ſcholar ſit at his — his . 
ble his labour by way ef puniſhment, force him 

finiſh a taſk pol. on him, and for that end de- 
prive him of his play and reereation; but can kr 
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bouring thus upon force be properly called ftudy? 
* will follow upon ib, = the _— both 
of books, learning, and maſters too, very often as 
long as they live? The will — muſt be 
gained; and this can only be by mildneſs, affectio- 
nate behaviour and perſuaſion, and above all by the 
allurement of pleaſure. 

As we are born ſlothful, enemies to labour, and 
till more to conſtraint, it is not ſurprizing, that as all 
the pleaſure lies on one fide, and all the trouble on 
the other; all the trouble in ſtudy, and all the plea- 
fure in diverſion; a child ſhould bear the one with 
4 tience, and paſſionately purſue the other. The 


6 of the maſter lies in making ſtudy agreeable, 
a — teaching his ſcholar to find a pleaſure in it. To 


1 which end play and recreation may very much con- 
it tibute. And this we ſhall treat of in the following 
0 uticle. 

q ARTICLE the ELEVENTH. 
i 


To grant the boys reſt and recreation. | 


Great many reaſons oblige us to grant. reſt and 
recreation to children; firſt, the care of their 
health, which ſhould go before that of knowledge. 


and conftant an a Wo 6 that inſenſibly wears 

and weakens the o Res which in that age —— 

tender, and i incapa 

this gives me an opportunity: of 4 arr intreat- 

ug nts not to puſh their children too much up- 
dy in their early years, but to deny themſelves 


their time. For beſides, that theſe — fruits ſel- 


dam come to maturity, and their early progreſs 
reſembles thoſe ſeeds that are caſt u ——_— 


Now nothing is more prejudicial to it than too long 


(e-<6 king goon And 


the pleaſure of ſeeing them make a before 


de- 

of the earth, which ſpring up imm — 

F W 1 * Quiniil. lib. i. cap. 3. 3 
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no root z nothing is more pernicious to the health 
of children than theſe untimely efforts, tho? the ul 

effect be not immediately perceived. | 
f they are prejudicial to the body, Gs are no 
leſs dangerous to the mind, i which hrs itſelf, 
and grows dull by a continual —_— and like 
the earth, ſtands i in need of a ſtated alternative of 
labour and reſt, in order to preſerve its force and 


Befides, as we have deity obſerved, the boys, 
* they have refreſhed —— a while, return 
to their ſtudies with more cheerfulneſs and a better 
heart; and this little relaxation animates them with 
freſh courage; whereas conftraint ſhocks and diſ- 
| Heartens them.  - 

1 add with Quintilian, and the boys will doubt- 
less agree to it, that a moderate inclination for play 
ſhould not diſpleaſe in them, as it is often a mark of 
vivacity. In ſhort, can we expect much ardour for 
ſtudy in a child, who at an age, that is naturally 
briſk and gay, is alwiys heavy, ap! and indif- 
ferent even to its play? 

* But in this, as in every thing elſe, we muſt uſe 
diſcretion, and obſerve a medium, which conſiſts in 
not refuſing them diverſion, left they ſhould grow 
out of love with ſtudy; and in not granting too 
much, leſt they ſhould contract an habit of idleneſs, 
The choice in this point requires ſome care; not 
chat we need be under any concern about procuring 
them pleaſures: They invent enough of themſelves. 
Tr A to ne chem to themſelves, and obſerve 


& 


bY E . quz aa er abet Nei er affdu- 

rent, ut ſervare vim ſuam - 2 tate laborum, animorum he- 

* alterna quiete retunduntar. betatio quædam & Janguor. 

© Senec, de Trang. an. cap. 15: 

Ut fertilibus / agris non eſt * Modus tamen ſit remiſſo- 

en citò enim ex · nibus, ne aut odium ſtadiorum 
bauriet illos nunquam inter- faciant negatæ, aut otii c 
miſſa fecunditas : ita animo- I =o ang Ibid. 

rum impetus aſſiduus labor 
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them without conſtraint, in order to keep them in 
temper, when they grow too warm. BER =. 

The diverſions they love beſt, and which are 
likewiſe moſt ſuitable to them, are ſuch as are at- 
tended with ſome bodily motion. They are fatiſ- 
fied, provided they often change place. A ball, a 
kite, a top, are an high delight to them, as alſo 
walking and Wa 3 

There are plays of ingenuity, wherein inſtruction 
is mixed with diverſion, which may ſometimes find 
a place, when the body is leſs diſpoſed for motion, 


or the time and ſeaſon oblige them to be confined | 


within doors. | 

As play is deſigned for a recreation, I queſtion 
whether we ought commonly to allow the children 
ſuch as require almoſt as much application as ſtudy. 
James the firſt King of Great Britain, in the inſtructi- 
ons he left his fon how to govern well, amongſt 
other advice concerning play, forbids him cheſs, be- 
cauſe it is rather a ſtudy than a recreation. 


Plays of hazard, ſuch as cards and dice, which 


are now become ſo faſhionable, deſerve ſtill more to 
be forbid the boys. *Tis a ſhame to our age, that 


rational perſons cannot paſs a few hours together 
without cards in their hands. It will be well for 
the ſcholars, if they carry from college and long re- 
tain an ignorance and contempt for all diverſions of 
this nature. 2 78 
It is a principle in education which cannot be too 
much inculcated into parents and maſters, to inſpire 
children in general with a taſte for ſuch things as are 
ſimple. They ſhould neither feed upon delicate 
diſhes, nor be entertained. with elegant diverſions. 
The temper of the foul is corrupted as well as the 
taſte by the purſuit of lively and poignant pleaſures; 
and as the uſe of ragouts makes the common food 
that is plainly drefled ſeem taſteleſs and  infipid ; 
ſo great emotions .of the ſoul make the ordinary 
diverſions” of youth tedious and-infipid, © | © * 
n | | Ce 


zot 
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We ſee parents, ſays M. de Fenelon, that are 
otherwiſe perſons of good ſentiments, carry their 
children themſelves to the publick ſhews, and pre- 
tend by thus mixing poiſon with healthful food, to 
give them a good education; and would look upon 


it as cruel and auſtere to deny them this medley of 
good and evil. He muſt be very little acquainted 


with human. nature, who does not ſee that this fort 
of diverſion cannot fail of creating a diſguſt in the 


boys for the ſerious and buſy life, for which however 


they are intended, and of making them conſider plain 


and innocent pleaſures as inſipid and inſupportable. 
ART ICL E the TWELFTH. 
To train up the boys to virtue by diſcourſe and example 


THAT I have ſaid ſhews that this is the indiſ- 
penſible duty of maſters. As it is often re- 
quifite to fortify the children beforehand againſt the 
fifrourſes and examples of their parents; as well as 
againſt the falſe prejudices and falſe principles ad- 
vanced in common converſation, and authorized by 
an almoſt general practice; they ſhould be to them 


that guardian and monitor which Seneca fo often 


ſpeaks of, to preſerve or deliver them from popular 
errors, and to inſpire them with ſuch ptinciples as are 
conformable to right and ſound reaſon. It is requi- 
fite therefore that they have a & ſenſe of them 
themſelves, and think and talk always with wiſdom 


and truth, ® For nothing can be ſaid before chil- 


1 Non licet ire recta via: peſcamus. Senec. Ep. 94- 
trahunt in pravum parentes, tra- *® Nulla ad aures puerorum 
hunt ſervi. . Sit ergo aliquis cuſ- vox impune perfertur. Ne: 
tos, & aurem ſubinde pervellat, cent, qui optant ; nocent, qui 
abigatque rumores, & reclamat execrantur. Nam & horun 


populis laudantibus . . . Ttaque imprecatio falſos nobis mens 


monitionibus crebris, opiniones, inſerit, & illorum amor male 
du nos Circumſonait,- com- docet bene optando. Ibid. 


ready C 


„ 2, . 
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Of the Government of Colle ves, 
dren without effect, and they regulate their fears and 


defires by the diſcourſes they hear. 


'Tis for this reaſon that Quintilian, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, adviſes maſters to ſpeak often to their 
diſciples of honeſty and juſtice. And Seneca tells us 
the wonderful effects which the lively exhortations 
of his produced upon him. The paſſage is perfectly 
baut. Alt is ſcarce to be imagined, ſays he, 
« how great an impreſſion ſuch diſcourſes are capa- 
ble of making. For the tender minds of youth 
te are eaſily inclined to the fide of virtue. As they 
« are tractable and not much infected by corruption, 
« they eaſily reſign themſelves to truth, provided 
an underſtanding advocate pleads its cauſe before 
them and ſpeaks in its favour, For my own part, 
« when I heard Attalus inveigh againſt vice, error 
and irregularity, I pitied mankind, and thought 
nothing great and valuable, but a man that was 


capable of thinking as he did. When he under- 


took to ſet off the advantages of poverty, and to 
prove that whatever is more than neceſſary, can 
pe looked e. only as a uſeleſs and an in- 
convenient burden, 

out of his ſchool. When he exclaimed againſt 
pleaſure, commended chaſtity of body, tempe- 
< rance of diet, and purity of mind, I found m 
« ſelf inclined to renounce the moſt lawful cad af 
* lowable pleaſures.” ? | 


There is fill another ſhorter and ſurer way of 


conducting the boys to virtue, and this is by exam» 
ple. For the 1 e of actions is far ſtronger and 
more perſuaſive than that of words. * Longum iter 
of: per preecepta, - breve & efficax per exempla. Tis 


A great happine(s for boys to have maſters, whoſe 
" Verifimile non eſt, quan- bos leviterque corruptis injicit 


tum proficiat talis oratio. . .. manam veritas, fi advecatum 
Facillime enim tenera cencili- idoneum nacta eſt. Setico. E- 
antur in. enia ad honeſti rei- pilt, 182. 
due amorem, Adhuc decili- ® Senec. Epiſt. 6. 52, 


lives 


he made me wiſh to go poor 
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for their children; howev 


after wiſdom, there was notwithſtanding 
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lives are a continual inſtruction to them, whoſe at. 
ons never contradi&t their leſſons, who do what 
they adviſe, and ſhun what they blame, and who 
are ſtill more admired when ſeen, than when they 
Something ſeems ſtill to be wanting to what! 
have ſaid in this chapter concerning the different 
duties of a maſter z and yet parents would certainly 
conceive themſelves very happy, if they found ſuch 
er I defire the reader to 

obſerve, that all I have hitherto ſaid has been ex- 
trated ſolely from Paganiſm ; that Lycurgus, Pla. 
to, Tully, Seneca and Quintilian have lent me their 
thoughts, and ſupplied the rules, which I have laid 
down; that what I have borrowed from other au- 
thors 1s neither out of their ſphere, nor above the 
maxims and notions of the Heathens. Something 
therefore is ſtil] wanting to the duties of a maſter, 
and this remains to be treated under the laſt article. 


ARTICLE the THIRT EENTH. 
Piety, religion, and zeal for the children's ſalvation 


3 Auguſtine fays, that tho“ Tully's treatiſe, 
I intitled Hortenſius, was very agreeable to him, 
and the reading of it had paved the way to his 
converſion, by inſpiring him with an eager defire 
ill ſome- 
thing wanting, becauſe he did not find the name of 
Chrift in it; and that whatever did not bear that ſa- 


ered name, however well conceived, however ele- 


W 

v Ille liber mutavit affectum ardebam: & hoc ſolum me in 
meum, & vota mea ac deſide- tanta flagrantia - refrangebat, 
ria fecit alia. .. . Immortalita- quod nomen Chriſti non erat 
tem ſapientiæ concupiſcebam ibi. .. . Quicquid fine hoc no- 


Eu cordis incredibili 3 & ſur- mine fuiſſet, quamvis litteratun 


gere jam cœperam, ut ad te & expolitum & veridicum, non 
redirem. . . . Fortiter excitabar me totum rapiebat. Conf. lib. 
fermone illo & accendebar, & iii. cap. 4. fp 
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gantly wrote, and however true it might be, did 
not entirely charm him. I think likewiſe that my 
reader ſnould not be wholly ſatisfied, but ſtill find 
ſomething wanting in what I have written concerns 
ing the duty of maſters, as they do not find in it 
the name of Chriſt; and diſeoyer no footſteps. of 
Chriſtianity in the precepts, which relate to the edu- 
cation of Chriſtian children. RATES oye! | 

I have deſignedly done this, to ſhew how blames 
able we ſhould be, if we contented ourſelves with 
what we have a right to demand from heathen 
maſters z or if we ſhould not go even ſo far as they, 
In ſhort, Chriſtianity is the ſoul and ſum of all the 
duties, I have hitherto ſpoke of, *Tis Chriſtianity 
which animates them, which exalts and ennobles 
them, which brings them to perfection, and gives 
them a merit, whereof God alone is the principle 
and motive, and of which God alone can be the juſt 


reward. 


What then is a Chriſtian maſter, who is entruſted 


with the education of youth ? He is 4 man, into 
whoſe hands Chriſt has committed a number of 
- children, whom he has redeemed with his blood, 
| and for whom he has laid down his life, in whom 
he dwells, as in his houſe and temple; whom he 
confiders as his members, as his brethren and co« 
heirs, of whom he will make ſo many Kings and 


Priefts, who ſhall reign and ſerve God with him 


and by him to all eternity. And for what end has 


he committed them to his care? Is it barely to make 


them poets, orators and men of learning? Who 
dare preſume to ſay or even to think ſo. ? He has 
committed them to their care, in order to preſerve 
in them the precious and ineſtimable depoſit of in- 


nocence, which he has imprinted in their ſouls by 


baptiſm, in order to make them true Chriſtians, 
This is the true end and deſign of the education of 


children, to which all the reſt are hut the means. 


Now how great and noble an addition does the 
You, IVE ES office 
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office of a maſter receive from ſo honourable a com- 


miſſion? But what care, what attention and vigi- 
lance, and above all, how great a dependence up- 
on Chrift does it require ? IT 
In this laſt circumſtance lies all the merit, and at 
the ſame time all the conſolation of maſters. They 
have need, in the government of children, of capa- 
city, prudence, patience, mildneſs, reſolution and 
authority. How great a conſolation is it to a maſter 
to be fully perſuaded, that Chriſt gives all theſe 
qualifications, and grants them to the humble and 
perſevering petitioner, and that he may ſay to him 
with the- prophet, Thou, O Lord, art my patience 
and my ſtrength, thou art my light and my council, 
thou fubdueſt the little people under me whom thou 
haſt committed to my care? Leave me not to my ſelf 
one moment, but grant me, for the direction of others 
and my own ſalvation, the ſpirit of wiſdom and under- 
Standing, the ſpirit of council and ſtrength, the ſpirit 


of knowledge and piety, and above all the ſpirit of the 


fear of the Lord. | | 

When a maſter has received this ſpirit, his work 
is done. This ſpirit is a maſter within, which dic- 
tates to him and teaches him all that is requiſite, 
and upon every occaſion points out to him his duty 
and makes him practiſe it. One great mark of his 


| having received it, is, that he finds in himſelf a great 


zeal for the falvation of the children; that he is at- 
fected with their dangers, and touched with their 


faults; that he frequently reflects upon the value 


of the innocence, which they have received in bap- 


tiſm; how difficult it is to recover it, when once it 


is loſt ; what account muſt he give to Chriſt, who 
has placed him as a centinel to guard it, if the ene- 
my carries off ſo precious a treaſure, whilſt he is a- 
ſleep. A good maſter muſt apply to himſelf thoſe 
words, which God was continually repeating in the 
cars of Moſes, the conductor of his people, © Car- 

| 2 Numb, v2 « ry 
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ce ry them in thy boſom, as a nurſe beareth the 
cc ucking child,” Porta eos in finu tuo, ficut portare 


ſolet nutrix infantulum, He muſt experience ſome- 


what of the tenderneſs and concern of St. Paul for 
the Galatians, for whom he felt the pains of 
« childbirth, till Chriſt was formed in them.” Fi. 
lioli mei, quos iterum parturio, donec formetur Chriſ- 
tus in vobis. Pk: kr 2 

I cannot avoid applying here to the maſters ſome 
of the inſtructions, which are given in a letter to a 
ſuperior upon her obligations, nor too earneſtly ex- 
hort them to read that letter with care, which ſuits 


ſo well with their circumſtances. 


1. The firſt means of preſerving the talent, which 
has been committed to your care and to increaſe it, 
is to labour with freſh zeal to procure your own fanc- 
tification, You are God's inſtrument towards theſe 
children; you muſt therefore be ſtrictly united 
him. Youare the channel, and therefore you ſhould 
be filled. It is your part to draw down bleſſings 
upon others; you muſt not therefore turn them a- 


. ide from falling upon your own head. 


2. The ſecond means is not to expect fruit if you 
do not labour in the name of Chriſt, that is, as he 
himſelf laboured in the ſanctification of men. He 
began with being the example of all the virtues 
he has required from them. His humility and gen- 
tleneſs were aſtoniſhing. He gave his life and blood 
for his ſheep. See here the example of ſhepherds 
and diſcern your own. Never take your eyes from 
this divine model. Bring forth thus, thus train up 
your diſciples, who are now become your children. 
Think leſs of chiding them, than of obtaining their 
love; and think only of gaining their love, in order 


Gal. iv. 19. t He began to do and teach. 
Lettres de morale & depi- Acts i. 1. 
et, chez Jacq. Eſtienne, Tome Mighty in word and in deed. 
1. Luke xxiv. 19. Tn 
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Of the Government of Colleges. 
to plant the love of Chriſt in their hearts, and after 


that, if pottible to blot you out of their minds. 
3. The 


third mieans is to expect nothing from 
your own care, your own prudence, your own light 
and labour, but only from the grace of God. He 


rately bleſſes thoſe, who are not humble. We 


ſpeak in vain to the ears, if he ſpeaks not to the 
heart. We water and plant in vain, unleſs he gives 
the increaſe. 2 2 

We think to do wonders by multiplying words. 
We think to ſoften the hardneſs of the heart by 


ſharp reproaches, by humiliations and corrections. 
This may be uſeful ſometimes, but it muſt be the 


grace of God that makes it ſo; and when we rely 
too much upon theſe outward means, we lay a ſe- 
cret obſtacle in the way of grace, which is juſtly re- 
fuſed to human preſumption and an r confi- 


dence. 5 


4. If your diſcourſe and cares have the bleſing | 


of God, do not attribute the ſucceſs of them to 
yourſelf, Do not give ear to the ſecret voice of 
your heart, which applauds you for it. Hearken 
not to the commendations of men, who miſlead 
you. If your labour ſeems ineffectual, be not diſ- 
couraged, nor deſpair, either of yourſelf or others; 
but fill perſiſt in your duty. The moments, which 
God has reſerved to himſelf, are known only to 
him. He will give you in the morning the reward 
of your labour in the night. It has ſeemed unpro- 
ſitable, but not thro* your fault; the care was re- 


commended to you, and not the ſucceſs. 
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PART the SECOND, 


Particular duties relating to the education of Youth. 


T HE different duties I have to examine in this 
| ſecond part relate to the principal of the col-' 


lege the regents, the parents, the preceptors and 
4 | | 


lars, 


4 


F 
| 8 n . La S ; £ Zh - 
O the duties of the Principal. : 


12 principal of a college is as the ſoul of it, 

4 which puts every thing in motion, and pre- 
ſides over all. To him belongs the care of eſta- 
bliſning good order, of maintaining diſcipline, of 
watching in general over ſtudies and manners. It 
is eaſy to comprehend how ſerviceable ſuch an of- 
fice is to the publick, and at the ſame time how 
difficult to diſcharge. It were to be wiſhed, one 


Would think, that he who is placed at the head 


of the profeſſors ſhould be the principal in every 
reſpect; that he might in every thing ſerve as an 
adviſer and pattern; that he ſhould be a perfect 
maſter of every branch of learning youth are taught, 
grammar, the belles lettres, rhetorick and philoſo- 
phy, that he might be capable of judging of the 
llity of the boys n and progreſs of the ſcholars. 
ut the want of ſome of theſe points of know- 
ledge may be ſupplied by other qualifications, which 
are ſtill more eſſential and neceſfary. A houſe is 


happy, when it pleaſes God to ſet over it 1 


man, who has the ſpirit of government, an ami- 
cable and ſociable diſpoſition, a ſolid judgment, an 
humble and prudent docility, and a perfect diſin- 
tereſtedneſs; one who enters upon his ſtation only 


out of religious views, and not thro? any carnal 


. motives. 
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motives. The ſucceſs is then infallible. For we 
may truly ſay without fear of being miſtaken, as 
experience has proved, that it is the merit of the 
principal, which contributes moſt to the reputation 
of a college. 8 
There are four or five things eſpecially, which 
are the object of the principal's pains and care, 
diet, ſtudy, diſcipline, education and religion. I 
ſhall explain every one of theſe parts in particular 
and with as much brevity as I can. | 


ARTICLE the FIRST. 

Of the diet of the Students. 
X Principal in a college is like a father in a fi- 
| mily. He muſt therefore have the attention 


and tenderneſs. of a father, and employ | his firſt 
cares upon the health of the children, which is the 


baſis and foundation of all the reſt. This depends 


very much upon their diet, which joined to motion 
and exerciſe, . ſerves to make the children grow, 
to ſtrengthen them, to give them a good conſtitu- 
tion, and enable them to ſupport the fatigues of 
the different ſtations, to which Providence ſhall 
one day call them: To this end the diet muſt be 
plain, but gobd, ſolid and regular. TT 
The means of having the food ſuch as it ſhould 
be, and is to me an eſſential principle in point of 
economy, is to provide the beſt in every kind, 
the beſt bread, the beſt meat, the beſt oil, the beſt 
butter, &c. and I have known by experience, that 
the expence would not be the greater, eſpecially 
if care be taken to pay regularly for them, in 
which caſe we are ſure to be always well ſerved. 
One obſtacle to the rule I here lay down would 
be an earneſt- defire in the principal to heap up 
wealth. But I ſhould not ſuſpect any body of 3 


diſpoſition fo remote from the character of a _ | 
es © FER 0 
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of learning and honour, who knows better than 


any other, that it would be a diſgrace to his of- 
fice to exerciſe it out of any mean views of inte- 
reſt, and to ſet a price upon his care in the educa- 
tion of youth. It is very fit that the pains a man 
takes in this way, which are the moſt irkſome and 
troubleſome part of the government of a college, 
ſhould meet with a temporal reward; A princi 
in order to do things as he ought, and behave with 
generoſity, ſhould have wherewithal to live at his 
eaſe, but the way of attaining it, as ſeveral have 
experienced, 1s to ſpare nothing for the good en- 
tertainment of the ſtudents. | 7 
It is not enough, that the principal himſelf be 
of a diſintereſted and generous diſpoſition; he muſt 
inſpire the ſame ſentiments into thoſe, who under 
his name and in his ſtead are intruſted with the 
economy, and ſet a ſtrict watch over their con- 
duct, for which he is anſwerable to the publick. 
A ſure ſign, that he ſincerely deſires to diſcharge 
his duty in this point is, the allowing the maſters 
of complaining to him upon this arti- 
cle, as well as all the reſt, to call upon them pub- 
lickly to do it, to declare that it will be a pleaſure 


to him to have them behave in that manner, to 


receive their remonſtrances ſo as to convince them 
of it, and eſpecially to make that uſe of their in- 
formation which juſtice and prudence may require 
from him. To ſpare. the maſters a trouble that 
ſuch a ſtep muſt naturally cauſe, he may appoint 
ſome perſon in the college as the vice- principal, or 


„i ignorat quin id longe - quam ſatis eſſe ipſum. base ha- 


fit honeſtiſſimum, ac liberali - bere virtutes, ſed circumſpici; 


bus diſciplinis, & illo quem endum diligenter, ut in hac 


exigimus animo digniſſimum, cuſtod ia provinciz-non te unum 
non vendere operam, nec ele- ſed omnes miniſtros imperii tui 
vare tanti beneficii auctorita- ſociis & civibus, & reipublicæ 
tem? Quintil. lib. xii. cap. 7. præeſſe videare, Cic. Epiſt. 1. 
His in rebus jam te uſus lib. i. ad Quint. fratr. 
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any other to whom they can more freely and rea- 

dily expreſs themſelves ; and this he may be ſure i 18 
the only way of keeping people from talking. 

The maſters on their fide muſt ſhew a great deal 

of moderation upon this article, and never com- 


plain at table of the meat ſerved up, that they 


may not accuſtom their ſcholars to too great a 
delicacy in eating and drinking, nor authorize by 
their example a ſpirit of murmuring and complain- 
ing, which is of no uſe but to ſow divifion and 
foment diſſatisfaction in a college. They muſt re- 
member that how careful and well diſpoſed ſoever 
a principal is, it is impoſſible but in a large houſhold 
fome ſmall faults and negligences muſt eſcape, which 
the prudence and charity of the maſters ſhould 
overlook and conceal. 

| To good diet ſhould be joined entuels; which 
exalts its value, and is a kind of ſeaſoning to it. 
The linnen ſhould be white, the diſhes clean, the 


Halls where they eat — — ſwept every day af- 


ter dinner, and every ming conſtantly ranged in 
its place. The tatirtes the anivertity Sefoend 
to very minute particulars u this article, and 
ſhew how important they hold it to be careful in 


this point. A principal therefore cannot conſider it 
as unworthy of his care, and muſt be able to ſay 
of himſelf what we read in Horace, 


I Hec ego procurare & idoneus imperor, & non 
* Invitus, ne turpe toral, ne ſordida mappa _ 
Corrugat nares ; ne non & cantharus, S laur 
an zibi ing 


”F vinbus in e in mappis, in is TY 
0 onſitit ſumptus ? neglectis Nagitium ingens. 
I Sat. A 7 Epiſt. g, lib, i 2 Sat. 4. lib, il. 
R A 
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| ARTICLE the SECOND. 
Of the Studies. 


8 the choice of the regents tits folety | 
A upon the principal, we may ſay for this rea- 
ſon,” that the Arg of the ſtudies depends upon 
him. This choice 1 m_—_ — _— 
of his office, and has the teſt conſequen- 
ripe os with reference to the publick, or to the 
poets of the principal himſelf. 


How great an advantage is it to youth ; how 
great an honour to the univerſity, when a principal” 
| efers ſuch regents, as are diſtinguiſhed by their 

— as are famed abroad by their — 
l tions or - publick actions; and to theſe ſhining 
' lities' add others no leſs neceſſary, the talent of 
0 many and governing, authority, probity and 
} ut how great a burthen does he lay 
n = if thro! human views he nominates koch 
d regents, as are incapable of diſcharging their func- 
d tions? All the good which a better choice had 
n produced will be objected to him, and all the i 
it which ſhall follow upon — imprudent and raſh no- 
"Y mination laid to his c 


To avoid this — he muſt e to 
caſt — yes upon ſuch, as God deſigns for employ> 
at is, to whom he has given qualifications 
| — to diſcharge them; otherwiſe it is to de- 
ſpiſe his gifts, and reject what he has choſen. The 
univerſity, in allowing the rincipals the privilege 
of electing regents, enjoins them to be fully aſſured 
of their capacity, and ſtill more of their probity, 
that they may be in a condition to inſtru youth 
in learning, and to form their manners. Gymma- 
fiarche ad docendam &9. regendam Juventutem pæda- 
8345 o& magiſtros probatæ Dilæ S dofrine recipi. | 


Stat. Facult, Art. 
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Of the Duties of the Principal. 
ant & admittant , . . quorum mores imprimis ſpec. 
tandi, ut pueri ab his &' literas ſimul diſcant, & 
bonis moribus imbuantur. 

Neither fleſh, nor blood, nor country, muſt be 
conſulted in ſuch a choice, nor any thing but the 
publick advantage. Were it allowable to compare 
great things with ſmall, one would exhort the prin- 
cipal to call to mind a beautiful expreſſion of a 
Roman Emperor, and imitate his conduct. I mean 
Galba, when he adopted Piſo. Auguſtus, ſays he 


to him, ſought for a ſucceſſor in his own family, 


but I have ſought for one in the whole empire. 
» Auguſtus in domo ſucceſſorem quæſivit ego in repub- 
lica. © We ſhould look upon him as our neareſt 
relation and beſt friend who has the moſt merit, 
according to the | beautiful expreſſion. of Pliny. 
Solicitation and the recommendation of great men 
ſhould have no place here, and it is upon theſe 
occaſions that he Ruft ſhew an inflexible reſolution, 
by repreſenting to himſelf, how great an injuſtice 
and breach of truſt he ſhould be guilty of, if he 
facrificed the eſſential intereſt of ſo many families, 
that have actually confided to him what they hold 
2 dear, to his complaiſance for a private per- 
A „ 6ST 5 * $57 6 | 

We know how many excellent members Mr. 


Gobinet brought into the college du Pleflis. He 


took pains to go in queſt of them himſelf, and 
paid regard only to merit and never to recommen- 
dation alone, The famous M. Lenglet having read 
a copy of, verſes, which he found by chance upon 
Mr. Gobinet's table, told him that the author whom 
he did not, know, might become an excellent poet, 


if to his natural genius he added the ſtudy of Vir- 


b Tacit. Hift. lib. i. cap. 15. & hunc tibi proximum, hunc 
An tu ſummæ poteſtatis conjunctiſſimum e Riſtimes, quem 
hæredem tantum intra domum optimum inveneris ? Plin. in 
tuam quzras ? Non per totam Paneg. Tra. 

civitatem circumferas oculo | 


er 


of the Duties of the Principal, 


il, This was enough for that worthy principal, 
Ml he had enquired into the other 1 


of the young man, to make him a regent. It was 
M. Herſan, who has done ſo much honour to the 
univerſity. | | 


It might be of great ſervice to a principal to 


train up himſelf 3 ſubjects in his college, and 
prepare them early for the regency. When they 
are thus ſeen to grow up under his eyes, he muſt 
be far better acquainted with them both as to their 
capacity, and what is ſtill more eſſential, their mo- 

s and diſpoſition. I ſhall reſume this matter, 


and ſpeak more fully to it at the concluſion of this 


article. 

*Tis not ſufficient to have made a good choice, 
he muſt keep up to it thro? all the reſt of his con- 
duct. The great {kill of a principal lies in gain- 
ing the affection of the regents, in making himſelf 
valued and beloved by them, and acquiring their 
confidence, which can only be obtained by a civil 


and obliging treatment, remote from all haughti- 
. neſs and pride. For he muſt remember that the 


prevailing character in men of letters is the love 
of liberty, I mean an honeſt liberty directed by 
reaſon, 1-17; O64, a 

Befides what depends upon the regents, the 
page 61 may contribute very much of himſelf to 
the adv 


ancement of ſtudy, by raifing an emulation 


in the claſſes from the frequent viſits he ſhall make 
them, to take an account of their progreſs,” to en- 
courage the good ſcholars by commendation, to 
diſtribute rewards and prizes amongſt them from 
time to time, to excite the weak and indifferent to 
take pains, and univerſally to confirm the authority 


and good views of the regents. 


The diſtribution of prizes, which is ſolemnly 
made at the end of the year, is one of the moſt 
effectual means to excite and keep up the emula- 
tion J am ſpeaking of. The care of this belongs 


do 
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do the principal, and of all the nces he is a 
ttz is the beſt employed. It are be wiſhe 
zs I have already obſerved, that his revenue might 
admit of wherewithal to do it without inconveni- 
ence to himſelf; and I admire the generoſity of 
+ thoſe, who having no penſioners, or but very few, 
do notwithſtanding diſtribute prizes at the end of 
the year, as tho* they were very rich. | 
That this diſtribution of prizes may produce its 
full effect, it muſt be made with great equity with- 
out favour or affection. It depends upon the prin. 
| cipal, whether he will give prizes or no; but when 
they are once propoſed he is no longer at liberty. 
They are due and of right belong to merit, and 
cannot under any pretence whatſoever be- refuſed 
it without manifeſt injuſtice. Here places are regu - 
lated not by birth or riches, but by knowledge and 
- underſtanding. The plebeian is upon a level with 
the prince, and uſually very much above him; 
nor 1 any thing more contribute to make learn- 
ing flouriſh in. a college, than the reputation of an 
exact and ſtrict juſtice in the diſtribution of places 
and prizes. I N22 
L return according to my promiſe to the choice of 
regents. The ſureſt way of ſucceeding in it, as 1 
have known ſeveral principals practiſe it with ſuc- 
ceſs, is to make choice of certain poor ſcholars 
in the claſſes, who are obſerved to have genius and 
good: inclinations, to bring them up at their own 
expence, to have a particular eye over their con- 
duct and ftudies; and when they have finiſhed | 
them, to commit ſome few ſcholars to their care, 
in order to prepare them for the office by inſtruct- 
ing them; to oblige them from time to time to 
compoſe in verſe and proſe, and thereby enable 
them to enter into the regency, when occaſion 
8 55 
This expence is not very great, and may be at- 
tended with good conſequences. . 
5 | i 


Of the Duties of the Princi pal. 
vantage a principal may expect from it is to draw 


that generally ſpeaking there is a kind of eurſe up- 
on the rich and riches, which he muſt endeavour 
to avert by mingling ſome poor ſcholars among 
the children of the rich, that may draw upon them 


and Father of the poor. * 5 

I queſtion whether a man of learning and probity 
can have a more refined ſatisfaction, than that of hav- 
ing contributed by his care and liberality to the pro- 


profeſſors, and by their extraordinary talents do 

onour to the univerſity. This ſatisfaction, in my 
opinion, is far improved, when it proceeds from a 
grateful diſpoſition, and theſe ſervices are done by 


debt, in return for ſuch as have been received in a 
like ſituation. For we muſt not be aſhamed to 
8 . own, that the moſt excellent members often ſprin 

from the boſom of poverty, as Horace obſerves, 
E of the greateſt men in the Roman repub · 


* Hunc, & incomptis Curium capillis 

Utilem bello tulit, & Camillum 
Seva pauperias. © MG 

ARTICLE the THIRD. 

Of the diſcipline of the College. 

T is the buſineſs of principals by their place and 
|. title to keep a watchful eye over the gener 
diſcipline of the colleges. * It belongs to them to 


3 & 


down the bleſſing of God upon his college, and 
this he has great need of. For it muſt be owned, 


ducing of young men, who afterwards become able 


examine the ſcholars, in order to place them in the 
Fabricium. Hor. Od. 12. lib, i. : Stat. 13. Fachlt. Art. 


| 31 7 


the care and protection of him, who declares him- 8 
ſelf throughout the whole ſcripture the Protector 


way of acknowledgment, and paid as a kind of 
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Of the Duties of the Principal. 
claſſes, for which they are fit. It is their duty 
to take an account every week how they have be- 
haved; tis theirs to agree with the profeſſors, what 
authors are to be explained in the claſſes. They 
are obliged to ſee the ſtatutes of the univerſity ex- 
actly obſerved, and the regulations of the faculties 
of arts relating to the diſcipline of colleges and 
claſſes, ſuch, for inſtance, as that of fixing holi- 
days, and the times of entering into and quitting 
the claſſes, which was lately revived and authoriz 


by parliament ;| and it is for this reaſon the uni- 


verſity enjoins them to read over theſe ſtatutes and 


regulations twice a year in the preſence of all the 
maſters and ſcholars. 


This laft ordinance is very judicious, but not 
obſerved with ſufficient exactneſs. To make the 
execution of it more eaſy, ſuch ſtatutes and regu- 
lations as have been judged moſt eſſential to diſci- 
pline, have been ſeparately printed and read over 
by ſome profeſſors every year in their claſſes. Se- 


veral others might be added to them, which have 


ſince been made, and it might be proper to reprint. 
I ſhall begin this article with the principal's duty 
towards the ſcholars of the houſe. What I ſhall 


afterwards ſay, likewiſe belongs, in ſome meaſure, 


and 18 common to them with the reſt of the 
ſcholars ; but there is a peculiar care due to them 
from the principal. The houſe is properly theirs, 
and the colleges originally were founded for them. 
This the principal ſhould always have in mind, 
and never fotget the pious motives of the found- 
ers, who have dedicated part of their ſubſtance to 
ſo ſacred an uſe. They were for the moſt part 
high and mighty lords in their time, cardinals, 
archbiſhops, biſhops, chancellors, princes, and 
ſometimes crowned heads. Their memory ſhould 
be as dear and precious to a principal, as their per- 


£ Stat. 7. Stat. 24. Stat. 76. 


3 credit. 
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credit. In reſpect and gratitude to theſe illuſtrious 
founders, who are always living for him, he muſt 
behave to the ſcholars of the Fouſe with the af- 
fection and tenderneſs of a father, procure them 
all the temporal and ſpiritual aſſiſtance in his power, 
take the utmoſt pains to enable them to fill the 
places worthily, to which Divine Providence ſhall 
call them, and eſpecially hinder the children of the 
rich from expreſſing a contempt for them, and to 
this end muſt himſelf ſhew them great value and 
conſideration. I have never obſerved that the pen- 
fioners have been offended, that upon certain occa- 
fions the ſcholars of the houſe were ſet before them, 


4 and by way of honour preferred to the firſt places ; 
tt but then theſe ſhould not value themſelves too 
1e much upon it, nor forget that *tis from their po- 
u- verty that they are ſcholars of the houſe, and 
1 therefore they ſhould behave with reſpect, obedi- 


ence, and docility, and above all with humility; 
for nothing is more inſupportable than poverty and 
pride: My ſoul hateth . , . a poor man that is proud. 
Upon theſe conditions we can't expreſs too great 
friendſhip towards the ſcholars of the houſe. When 
a principal has been one of them himſelf, as very 
frequently happens, he is the more inclined to fa- 
vour them, and is apt to apply to himſelf this 
verſe in Virgil. 


Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. 


Or rather he applies to himſelf the command, 
which God fo oben in ſcripture gives the Iſraelites, 
of taking care of the ſtrangers, becauſe they had 
been ſtrangers themſelves. Love ye therefore the 
franger, for ye were ſtrangers in the land of Egypt. 
One of the things, which contribute moſt to 
eſtabliſh the reputation of a college, is an exact 
and uniform diſcipline. There are many parents 
indeed, which almoſt blindly determine upon the 
Excel. ATV: . & En. lib. i. ver. 634. Deut. x. 9. 
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a juſt. ſenſe of religion, ſupport this terrib 


Of the Duties of the Principal, 
choice of a college, but there are many. alſo who 
behave otherwiſe, and who look upon the givi 
their children a Chriſtian education as the firſt and 
moſt eſſential part of their duty, and therefore 
devote all their care and application to that. No ]- 


vhat determines ſuch parents in favour of a col. 


lege is the knowledge they have of the good diſ- 

cipline obſerved in it. | 3 | 
The whole care of a principal is faithfully to 
diſcharge his duty without being uneaſy about the 


ſucceſs. A little honour ſuffices to induce him ne- 


ver to make an intereſt for any penſioner. This 
would be to diſparage and diſgrace his profeſſion, 
and confound it with. the employment of hirelings 
and mechanicks, who would many of them bluſh 
at ſuch a proceeding. It ſhould be look*d upon as 
an advantage to be admitted into his college, and 
it is one indeed to be placed in a houſe, where the 
youth are carefully brought up, and no ſenſible pa- 
rent will ever think otherwiſe. It would likewiſe in 


my opinion be prudent not blindly to receive all the 


ſcholars that ſhould be offered, but firſt to be in- 
formed of their manners and characters, eſpecially 


when they are ſomewhat grown up, and come from 


ſome other college or boarding-houſe. 


But the moſt. important point of diſcipline is 
never to ſuffer any ſcholar to remain in college 
that is capable of being prejudicial to others, either 
by corrupting the purity of their morals, or by in- 
ſpiring them with a ſpirit of diſcontent and rebel - 
— In theſe two caſes we may without ſcruple 
affirm the rule, I am ſpeaking of, ſhould be invio- 
lably obſerved. To be convinced of it, we need 


only change the object, and aſk. one's ſelf, whether 


one would leave a child that was fick of a conta. 
gious diſtemper with the reſt. Is the infection of 
the morals then leſs dangerous, or attended with 
leſs fatal conſequences? Can a principal, who . 
le, 
true 


Of the Duties of the Principal. 
true reflection, that God will one day demand of 
him an account of all the ſouls that ſhall be loſt 
in college, from his having declined to ſend away 
the cortupters, thro? views of intereſt; or too great 
complaifance, or even good nature?  Sanguinem 
eus de manu tua requiram : His blood will I require 
at thy hand. — Fon Las 

hen I ſpeak thus, I do not mean that every 
conſiderable fault, nor even every immoral action, 
is a reaſon for diſmiſſing a ſcholar. The diſeaſe as 
ſuch is not a reaſon for ſending the fick perſon out 
of the infirmary, but only when it is known to be 
contagious, and capable of mag others, Thus 
we muſt bear with a ſcholar for ſome time, but 
when we ſee that inſtructions, chiding and puniſh- 
ments are ineffectual, and there is cauſe to appre- 
hend that the evil may ſpread, the removal of 
him then becomes abſolutely neceffary. _ 
I own there is no circumſtance, which requires 
more prudence and diſcretion in the principal, than 
this I am ſpeaking of. Nothing but the Spirit of 

- God can keep him in a juſt medium, and inſpire 
him with wiſdom to behave ſo as not to offend 
through too great gentleneſs or too much ſeverity. 
1 Nor can he in ſuch a conjuncture implore too much 
his aſſiſtance and inſtruction. | 
Another means of preſerving diſcipline and good 
order in a college, is firmly and diſcreetly to ſup- 
port and eſtabliſh the authority of the lower ma- 
ſters, to ſtand ſtedfaſtly by them upon occaſion, 
and never to blame them in the preſence of the 
ſcholars, but to reſerve what we have to ſay to 
them for their private ear, if it is judged neceſſary, 


receive them with humanity and civility, inform 
himſelf by them of the behaviour of the ſcholars, 


u Ezech. ii. 18, 


and there to give them proper advice. To this 
end the principal ſhould often ſee, them, always 


hear their complaints and opinions, and leave them 


* VOL. IV. | YL „ mine” 
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322 Oibe Duties of the Principal. 
| intire liberty in order to gain their confidence. *Tis 

this union, this agreement and good underſtanding, 
which is the , ſoul of government. The principal 
then hears all that paſſes, and all is managed by 
his directions. "The maſters, who are his arms, his 
ears and his eyes, receive all their motions from 
— and he treats them alſo with he I tender- 
neſs, as the apple of his eye, and as ſo many parts 
nels, as the app) n e 
The vice- principal, upon whom the care of the 
diſcipline in general turns, and who almoſt univer- 
fally holds the place, and ſupplies the abſence of 
the principal, ſhould in every thing follow his in- 
ſtructions. Vigilance, attention and exactneſs, form 
his eſſential character. Nothing ſhould eſcape him. 
During his recreations, whilſt he is walking and 
talking with others, his eyes and his mind muſt be 
in another place. He muft obſerve all that paſſes, 
and. almoſt without ſeeming to do it; every mo- 
tion, every converſation, every particular corre- 
ſpondence, and draw an advantage from them all. 
And the ſame may be faid of all the other maſters, 
who are equally obliged to be attentive, and can 
more eaſily be ſo, as they have a ſmaller number 
of ſcholars to obſerve. There are ſome maſters, 
who think in this point they may in conſcience 
rely upon the perſon who is intruſted with the pub- 
lick diſcipline ; but this is a miſtake. - For every 
maſter muſt anſwer for his ſcholars, and is obliged 
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ter muſt anf | upon 
to watch over them at all times, when he 1s at l. " fays 
berty to do fo, Pv. n but it 
Me cannot too much recommend the doing eye. tors r 
; | iy thing exadtly in the time and moment appointed to w 
$ or it. There is little trouble in it, except in the ſed p 
b beginning. When the cuſtom is once eſtabliſhed, mam 
1 the ſcholars obſerye it almoſt naturally and with- WW N. 
[ out any difficulty. It is a pleaſure to ſee a great be m 
\ number of boys diſappear at once, as. ſoon as the The 
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Of the Duties of the Principal. 
is a bad omen of the diſcipline of a college, when 


inſtead of a ſpeedy departure they ſeem doubtful 
whether they ſhall go or no, and loiter one after 


another. And the ſame obſervation will hold good 


as to every thing elſe ; their going into their claſſes, 
the refectory and the church. To eſtabliſh this 
order, the principal and vice-principal muſt ſet the 
example, and be there always firſt. 

This diſpoſition to exactneſs is of great weight 
in all the employments of life. ITis a qualifica- 
tion abſolutely neceſſary to all that are in authority. 
To this end it is requifite to deſcend to very mi- 
nute particulars ; to attend to every thing almoſt 


without ſeeming to do ſo ; to foreſee at a diſtance, 


and prepare for whatever 1s to be done ; not to be 
ſatisfied with giving orders, but to be regularly in- 


formed whether ney are executed and how; to 
| ſee that the ſlighte 


injunctions are obſerved, in 
order. to prevent by that means the breaking of 
ſuch as are more eſſential. There are ſome 27 
who deſpiſe exactneſs in little things, becauſe they 


- look upon them as trifles ; but they do not con- 


ſider that though every one of theſe rules may 
appear perhaps of very little moment in particular, 
yet joined all _ they form what is called diſ- 
cipline and good order in a college, and that neg: 
ligence in ſome uſually induces the ruin of the reſt. 
[ could here willingly ppIy the obſervation of Livy 
upon the point of religion. Theſe ceremonies, 
" fays he, ai now to us ſmall and contemptible ; 
but it was by not deſpiſing them, that our anceſ- 
tors raiſed the republick to that height of grandeur, 
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to which it has now attained. Parva ſunt bec, 


ſed parva iſta non contemnendo majores noſtri maxi- 


nam hanc rem fecerunt. 
Not that I think good order in a college ſnould 


be made to conſiſt in the great number of rules. 

The multiplicity of laws is not always the ſign of 
5 Liv. * 2 W 
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leges. 


Of the Duties of the Principal. 
a good government. Ut antehac flagitits, ita tunc 
legibus laborabatur, ſays Tacitus. They are rather 
for the maſters who know the neceflity and ad- 
vantages of them, than for the ſcholars who are 
apt to riſe up at-the bare name of laws. The 
example of the former, and an habit of practiſing 
theſe rules contracted by the other, is a living law, 
preferable to all that are written. It were to be 
wiſhed we could ſay of a college, what the ſame 
Tacitus ſays of the Germans, that good morals 
there have more force, than good laws in other 
places. Plus ibi boni mores valent, quam alibi bone 


ARTICLE the FOURTH. 
Of Education. 
this word I here underſtand the particular 


C0) Y 

B ae that is taken in forming the manners and 
characters of youth, wherein I 2 — a great part 
of education to conſiſt. 


This care relates either to the body or the mind; 
and it is the principal's buſineſs to ſee that both are 


— 


| Thy 


e may Tefer all that concerns the body to 
neatneſs and gracefulneſs. 
With reference to neatneſs I cannot do better 
than quote the expreſs terms of the ſtatute and in- 
junction of the univerſity upon this ſubjeR. * * The 


» 'Tacit. Annal. lib. iii. cap. ut non ſolum in literatura, ſed 
26. | ee.tiam in communi vite uſu 
; De mor. Ger. cap. 19. civilem humanitatem politio- 
4 Provideant pzdagogi & remque urbanitatem ediſcant. 
magiſtri, ut ſui diſcipuli ab- Sed hi, neque laſciviant immo- 
horreant A cultu immundo, lu- deftius, neque tortos arte & ſtu- 
culento, & agreſti ; ne ſint in- dio capillos cincinnoſve ſerant. 


ügniter negligentes in veſtitu: Stat. 14. Append. 
1 « maſters 


'% 


X == 
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« maſters muſt take care that their ſcholars have 


« no naſtineſs nor any thing dirty or groſs in their 
« dreſs; that they do not expreſs a remarkable 
e negligence in their habit; that their clothes be 
« not torn, their hair uncombed, or their hands 
« unwaſhed. For it is requiſite not only to give 


them a good taſte for learning and the ſciences, 
« but alſo to teach them a civil and courteous 


“ manner of behaviour, which are ſo neceſſary for 
&« ſociety and the commerce of life. On the other 
« hand, the boys muſt not be allowed to be too 
« gaudy and trim in their apparel, nor muſt the 

« affect to have their hair pinned up and curled 
« with too much care and art. This injunction 


is very judicious, as it commands us to avoid the 


two extremes, which are alike vicious. We muſt 
not therefore ſuffer any affectation of finery in the 
ſcholars, and much leſs thoſe airs of petit maitres, 
” which they ſometimes ſtrive to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves. | | 
Gracefulneſs with reference to the boys conſiſts 


in a good addreſs, in having a countenance ſettled 
and modeſt, in walking with an eaſy and natural 


ur, in keeping themſelves upright, in making a 


handſome bow, in not falling into indecent poſtures, 


nor indulging a certain air of negligence. For this 
end dancing- maſters are uſeful to a certain degree, 
and Quintilian approves of our making ſome uſe 
of them. * Ne illos quidem reprebexdendos putem, 
qui paulum etiam palæſtricis vacaverint. But he 
was far from allowing, that ſuch perſons ſnould be 


employed in this office, as were infamous and ſcan- 


dalous by their very profeſſion. Hos abeſſe ab eo, 


row inſtituimus, quam longiſſime velim. He con- 
ines this ſtudy to a narrow compaſs, and admits 


2 of the few neceſſary circumſtances we have 
cribed above. Ut refta ſint brachia, ne indote 


ruſticeque manus, ne ftatus indecorus, ne qua in pro- 


7 Quintil, lib. i. cap. 11. 
#23 * * 


ferendis 
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/ the Duties of the Principal. 
ferendis pedibus inſcitia, ne caput oculique ab alia cor- 
poris inclinatione diſſideant. 3 
I have elſewhere ſpoke of politeneſs, which part- 
ly belongs to the body, and partly to the mind. 
For what is eſſential in this qualification lies in not 
being too fond of one's ſelf, nor doing every thing 
for one's own fake; in avoiding to do or ſay any 
thing to offend others ; in ſeeking opportunities of 
doing them a pleaſure z and in preferring their con- 
venience and inclinations to our own. This the 
maſters ſhould principally take care of ; and when 
the boys are exerciſed in the practice of theſe max- 
ims, they eaſily grow polite, and upon going abroad 
into the world will learn in three months all they 
want to know in this reſpe&. 

But the great and capital application of a princi- 
pal, and in proportion of all the other maſters, is 
to work upon the genius and humour of the boys, 
and in this reſpe& do them an infinite ſervice. But 
herein he cannot make any great progreſs by pub- 
lick inſtructions, but may by private converſations, 


in which the boys may open themſelves to him, 


ſpeak to him with liberty, and tell him their grie- 
vances z and here they may be taught to know 
themſelves, not to be diſpleaſed when they are told 
their faults, to diſcover them firſt and fincerely 
own them, to enquire after proper methods of a- 
mendment, to defire the maſter's directions upon 
this head, and to come and give an account to him 


from time to time of the benefit they have found by 


—. ney DDS: 

Suppoſe, for inftance, that the ſchqlar is natural- 
ly addicted to pride and vanity, he talks often of 
himſelf, and always with ſelf-efteem and compla- 
cency, he boaſts upon every occaſion of the nobility 


of his family, the high places of his parents, their 


wealth and the magnificence of their equipage, fur- 
niture and table, and expreſſes a contempt for every 
one beſides. This fault is not uncommon ere 
r | boys, 


Of the Duties of the Principal. 
boys, and is ſometimes found even in thoſe, whoſe 
parents have nothing to recommend them, but the 
wealth they have heaped up. | 
If a principal takes a due care of his college, he 
cannot-avoid * acquainted with this boy's diſpo- 
ſition. When he makes him a viſit, after * pre- 
lminary diſcourſe, which may ſometimes laſt the 
longer, in order to pave the way for ſomething bet- 


ter and more ſerious, the converſation muſt be made 


to turn upon what relates to this young man. If 
upon the queſtions that are put to him, he owns his 
prevailing fault, and mgenuouſly confeſſes it, we 
ſhould ſeem to be well ſatisfied with him, to com- 
mend his ſincerity, and let him know that a fault 
acknowledged and confeſſed, is already half amend- 
ed. If he does not allow of it, which may happen 
either deſignedly or not, we muſt endeavour — 
ſibly to let him into it by urging particular facts, 
though without reproach or bitterneſs, by the opi- 
nion of his maſters, and even the teſtimony of his 
companions ; and ſometimes he muſt be allowed 
time to-refle& more maturely upon it. When at 
laſt he begins to own his fault, we muſt endeavour 
to ſhew him the deformity and ridicule of it; how 
our own ſelf-love, rightly confidered, muſt give us 


an averſion for it; as inſtead of the eſteem we pro- 


poſe to ourſelves in ſuch fooliſh boaſting, we gain 


only contempt and hatred. We muſt lay before 


him the example of ſome one of his companions of 
great worth and merit, that is humble and modeſt, 
and eſteemed and beloved by all the world. At- 


ter having thus pointed out to him his diſeaſe, we 


muſt next proceed to provide a remedy, by enjoin- 
ing him to talk no more of himſelf or his family, of 
his parents, or their wealth and dignity; not to 
ſet himſelf above others in his own opinion, to de- 
ſpiſe no body, and to ſpeak advantageouſly of his 
companions. About a fortnight after he may be 
called for again, and ts informed by the 

4 8 ma- 
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Of the Duties of the Principal. 
maſters of every thing relating to him, we gather 
it all from his own mouth, as t ough we had heard 
nothing of the matter, and upon finding that he has 
made any progreſs or alteration, he is to be com- 
mended, encouraged and exborted to grow better 
and deter. 

I ſuppoſe fars Grand example, that a hey has 
been untractable and diſzeſpedtial towards bis ma- 
| er, that he has refuſed to obey him, has even ad- 
ded ſome inſolent expreſſion, and perſiſts in his ob- 
ſtinacy. The maſter, inflead of puniſhing him im- 
| mediitely as he deſerves, is prudently contented to 
let him know he is diſpleaſed, and remuts the pu- 
niſhment to another time. In the mean while the 
ſcholar does not recolle& himſelf, nor acknowledge 
his fault. The principal upon information ſends 
for him, makes him repeat the matter as it paſſed, 
and examines whether he ſpeaks true; he makes 
him both witneſs and judge in his own cauſe; he 
aſks him if a ſcholar ought not to ſubmit to his 
maſter; if he ought not to anſwer him with reſpect, 
even tho' he —5 he was not to blame; how 
much more muſt he be in the wrong, if the maſter 
had reaſon entirely on his fide? Could a college ſub- 
ſiſt, — an example was to be allowed? Is it in 
a maſter's. or princi power to leave him un- 
puniſhed ? & — re reaſonably expect it from 
them? and thus by degrees a boy may be brought 
to condemn himfelf; to own he has deſerved to be 

puniſhed, to make ſatisfaction to his maſter, and to 
ubmit to whatever he ſhall think fit. But the ma- 
aeg then contented with the ſuhmiſſiqn, is 
rgive the puniſhment. By ſuch diſcreet ma- 
w ment the fault of the ſcholar becon 
to and concludes with making him love and 
reſpect his maſters more than ever; whereas an im- 


mediate correction had created in hin a an 
mommy re 2 . 
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Of the Duties of the Principal. 
Upon theſe occafions there is a certain addreſs 
required in a maſter, which conſiſts in knowing how 
to gain upon the mind, to — upon what 
is amiſs, not to go too far, and to lead them by 
different queſtions to the point we would bring them 
to: This was the wonderful art of Socrates, as may 
be ſeen in all the dialogues, wherein Plato introdu- 
ces · him as a ſpeaker. We find alſo an admirable in- 
ſtance of it in the Cyropædia of Xenophon, ano- 
ther diſciple of Socrates, which may ſerve as a mo- 
del to maſters for the kind of converſation I am here 
ſpeaking of. The King of Armenia rebelling againſt 
Tae King of: Mk, — 
againft him and took him priſoner, and cauſing 
him to bebrought before him with his wives andchil- 
dren, he began with requiring him aboveall things 
to anſwer according to the truth. Then the King 
of Armenia, led from propofition to propoſition, 
owned with trembling, that he had unjuſtly broken 
the treaty, and deſerved to loſe his kingdom and his 
life, But Cyrus, contrary to all expectation, ha- 


. ving reſtored him to his dominions, made a friend 
of him, whoſe fidelity and gratitude afterwards be. 


came inviolable. The paſſage is very long, but ve- 
ry beautiful, and deſerves to be read with care. 
But to return to the principal. He may do infi- 
nite ſervice by theſe familiar converſations, wherein 
the ſcholars may open themſelves to him, and talk 
to him as to a good friend. One may ſometimes 
employ the hours of recreation in this ſort of con- 
verſation, When the ſcholars love and value the 
principal, they make no difficulty of diſcloſing 
themſelves to him; but it muſt be done in ſuch 
manner, that by his inviolable ſecrecy he may never 


give them cauſe to repent of it. He ſhould princi- 


pally apply himſelf to ſuch as are grown up, as 
they are better able to profit by his inſtructions, and 
tand moſt in need of them. The two years of Phi- 
RL ak 


4 


| lofophy, 
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world. 


O the Duties of the Principal. 
lofophy, after which it is uſual to chooſe the kind 
of life they deſign to follow, ſeem naturally deſign- 
ed to examine their vocation. - It is the moſt im- 

rtant action of life, upon which their temporal 
ok ineſs and eternal ſalvation often depend, and 
18 moſt conſtantly left to an age incapable of 
conducting itſelf, and but little diſpoſed to take 
doe on Ot | 

Before I conclude this article, I muſt add, that 
principals are capable, and perhaps obliged too, to do 
a part of the ſame ſervices to the ſcholars, that live 
out of the college, as they do to the. penſioners: 
For all the youth of the college are committed to 
their care. When a regent perceives that a ſcholar 
begins to be 9 he may inform the principal 
of it, who may ſend for him into his chamber, and 
1 iq him ſuch inſtructions, as are neceſſary to reclaim 


ART ICL E the FIF T H. 
Of Religion, 


T Have no need to prove, that this article is the 
moſt momentous of all, and that the negligence 
of the maſters upon this point would be very crimi- 
nal, as it would be attended with very bad conſe- 
quences. We may reduce what we have to ſay up- 
on this matter to three points, inſtructions, the uſe 
of the ſacraments, and K Sa of certain exerci- 

ſes of piety. r b 


Not ry Inftruftions. * 


It is eaſy to comprehend that ſuch boys as leave 


the ep without ſufficient inſtruction in religion, 
run the riſque of being ignorant of it all the reſt of 
their lives; and it is but top plan that this igno- 
rance is the fatal ſource of the diſorders and irre- 
ligion, which almoſt univerſally prevail in the 


The 


Of the Duties of the Principal. 

The remedy for ſo great an evil is to make the 
beſt advantage of the time, whilſt the boys are yet 
tractable, and naturally inclined to hearken to all 
the truths of religion. Tt ſhould be laid down as a 
principle of Chriſtian education, which concerns all 
maſters in general, principals, regents and precep- 
tors, that children are committed to their care b 
Chriſt himſelf, to ſee that they preſerve the preci- 
ous treaſure of innocence, which he has renewed 
in them by baptiſm ; to make them worthy of the 
Divine adoption, and the glorious title of the chil- 
dren of God, to which he has raiſed them, to in- 
ſtruct them in all the myſteries of his life and death, 
and in all the precepts, upon the obſervation of 
which their ſalvation penal It is this, that Chriſt 
will one day require an account of from us, and not 
whether we have made them good poets or good 
orators. 4 

Now whence can we derive theſe 


points of Di- 


vine knowledge, but from the ſacred books of the 


Old and New Teſtament ? I beg the maſters to read 


- over carefully what M. de Fenelon ſays —_ this 
of the. 


article in his book I have already mention 
education of daughters, which equally belongs to 
young perſons of the other ſex. I ſhall here quote 
ſome paſſages from it. 

The ftories of the Old Teſtament are not only 


proper to awaken the curioſity of children, but 
© by diſcovering to them the original of their re- 
_ © gion, they lay the foundations of it in their 


orant 


mind. A perſon muſt be profoundly i 


of the ſpirit of religion, not to ſee that it is whol- 


" pf hiſtorical. It is by a texture of wonderful 
facts, that we learn its eſtabliſhment, its perpe- 


* tuity, and all that we are to believe and practiſe. 
t muſt not be imagined that we have an in- 


* clination to engage young perſons to enter de 
** into the knowledge of it, by laying before them all 
* theſe tories. "Th 


ey are ſhort, various, and cal- 
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_ Of the Duties of the Principal. 

<« culated to pleaſe perſons of the dulleſt under- 
« ſtanding, God, who knows better than any other 
<« the ſpirit of the man, whom he has formed, has 
placed religion in popular facts, which are ſo far 
<< from over- charging the ſimple, that they aflif 
* them in conceiving and retaining the myſtery of 
<« it,” M. de Fenelon brings an Kee relating to 
the myſtery of the Trinity; after which he adds, 
« This example ſuffices to ſhew the uſefulneſs of 
<< hiſtorical relations. Though they ſeem to length- 
en out inſtruction, they very much abridge it, 
© and take off from the drineſs of catechiſms where 
< the myſteries are detached from facts. Thus we 
<< ſee that formerly inſtructions were given by ſto- 
<« ries. The admirable manner by which St. Au- 
* guſtine adviſes all ignorant perſons to be inftrud- 
«© ed, was not a method introduced by that father 
* alone, it was the method and practice of the uni- 
<« verſal church, and conſiſted in ſhewing by a ſe- 
<< ries of hiſtorical facts, that the Chriſtian religion 
<« was as old as the world; that Chriſt was expect- 
ed in the Old Teſtament and reigned in the 
&« New; which is the ſubſtance of the inſtruction 
% of a Chriſtian. | | 

4 This requires indeed ſomewhat more time and 
<« care than is uſually ſpent by a great many perſons 
c upon inſfruction;; but then religion is not truly 
* known, unleſs we. deſcend to theſe particulars; 
„ and whoever is ignorant of them, can have no o- 
<« ther than confuſed notions of Jeſus Chriſt, of the 
“ Goſpel, of the church, and of the main virtues 
* which Chriſtianity ſhould inſpire us with. The 
<« hiſtorical" catechiſm lately printed, which is plain 


* and ſhort, and far clearer than the common ca- 


* techiſms, contain all that is neceſſary to be 
% known upon this ſubject. Thus it cannot be ſaid 
< that it requires a great deal of ſtudy.” 


of M. Abbé Fleur. : 
£ - ; M. = 


ß, the Duties of the Principal. 

M. de Fenelon, after he has run over and point- 
ed out the moſt remarkable ftories of the Old and 
New Teſtament, adds as follows; ** Chooſe out 
« the moſt wonderful ſtories of the , and 
« ſomething in groſs of the heavenly life of the firſt 
« Chriſtians, add to them the cone of young 
« yirgins, the ſurprizing auſterities of the monks, 
« the converſion of the Emperors and the empire, 
« the blindneſs of the Jews and their terrible pu- 
« niſhment, which till ſubſiſts. : 

« All theſe ſtories, diſcreetly managed, will give 
« the children with pleaſure the whole ſeries he 
« ligion from the creation of the world to our own 
« time, which will inſpire them with very noble 
« jdeas, and ſuch as will never be eraſed. In this 
„ hiſtory they will ſee the hand of God always 
« raiſed to deliver the righteous and confound the 
m- « wicked. They will be accuſtomed to fee God do- 
ing all in every thing, and ſecretly leading to his 
on « ſuch creatures as ſeem moſt remote from 
2 « them. But in this collection ſuch ſtories muſt be 
4 choſe, as convey the moſt pleaſing and ſublime. 

« 1 „as we muſt uſe our utmoſt endeavours to 
« make religion appear beautiful, and auguſt to the 
children; whereas they uſually repreſent it to 
« themſelves, as ſomething moroſe and inſipid.“ 


F 


$a rfal remedy againſt ſuperſtition. + No- 
3 d ever be ſuffered, ſays the ſame M. de 
Fenelon, „to be mingled with the faith or the 
practice of piety, which is not taken from the 
* Goſpel, or authorized by a conſtant approbation 
« of * church. The children muſt be diſcreetly 


7 
* guarded againſt certain abuſes which ſome are 
* tempted to look upon as points of diſcipline, who. 
are not well inſtructed. We eannot entirely a- 
void it, unleſs we go back to the original, ſearch 
into the inſtitution of things, and the uſe which, 


1 Ac- 


e dle Saints have made of them, 


A ſolid inſtruction, like this we have mentioned, 
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Of the Duties of the Principal. 

c Accuſtom then the children, who are natural. 
& ly too credulous, not lightly to give into certain 
« ſtories, which want authority, nor to practiſe cer- 
c tain devotions, which an indiſcreet zeal has in- 
<« troduced, without waiting for the approbation of 
cc of the church. 1 801 

We ſee by what I have juſt mentioned the man- 
ner of giving youth ſolid inſtruction, and the neceſ- 
fity of employing the time ſpent in college; © in 
* eee them * to know Chriſt, his precepts, 
<< principles and remedies ; in thoroughly explain- 
<« ing the Goſpel; in making them acquainted with 
ce the worth of man, whom God alone can make 
« happy, with his fall and miſery, for which the 
cc incarnation and death of a God were alone capa- 
ce ble of providing a remedy. The corruption of 
« his own heart, which is ſubdued by ſelf-love, 
ce and an affection for ſenſible objects; his inability 
« to do any good of himſelf, and without the 
ce of Jeſus Chriſt; and the continual danger 
<« he is expoſed to by concupiſcence, which iti! 
ce ſubſiſts tho* conquered. It is alſo very impor- 
ce tant to inculcate into them the t and efficaci- 


4 ous truths of religion; how terrible God is in his 


« judgments ;. how different we ſhall find the ſtate 
<« after death from our preſent notions ; how great 
70 a miſery it is to loſe God irrevocably ; how black 
« fins are which are committed after baptiſm ; of 
« what weight the life and death of Chriſt are to us, 
ce for which we muſt give an account; how great 


« folly there is in deſpiſing eternal | happineſs; 


e what holineſs the grace of the new law requires 
in thoſe who are dead and buried with Chriſt, 
<« waſhed in his blood, - conſecrated by the infuſion 


< of his ſpirit, nouriſhed by his fleſh, and united in 
<« ſo intimate a manner to his Divinity.” T“ 


There 


Of the Duties of the Principal. 


There is no perſon, in my opinion, but upon 
reading what I have here laid down, mult agree 


ſtructing the boys in matters of religion. This me- 
recompenſed for all our pains, by the fruit we have 


we muſt give theſe inſtructions. 
Sundays and holidays are the natural time for it. 
Theſe days by their inſtitution are ſet apart for di- 
vine worſhip, of which the word of God and in- 
ſtruction are a principal part. We know that they 
are with us what the ſabbath was amongſt the Jews, 
and we know likewiſe under how ſevere a puniſh 


ment God. required it to be kept holy. * Whoever 


put to death, He gave up to the Jews the ſix other 
days for their own works, but reſerved the ſeventh 
for himſelf. Six days ſhalt thou labour and do all 


bath of the Lord thy God. It was a day favoured by 
him with certain privileges, conſecrated. only to his 
worſhip, and over which he was jealous as of a day 


call therefore keep the ſabbath. He would not ſuf- 
fer them to walk abroad upon that day, but re- 
quired them to tarry at home, that they might me- 
ditate there more freely upon his law. Abide ye 
every man in his place; let no man go out of his place 
on the ſeventh day. And! laſtly, tis ſurprizing to 


— am the Lord.. . ſabbath day, he ſhall ſurely be 
Ye ſhall keep the ſabbath there- put to death. Wherefore the 


that this is doubtleſs the only method of rightly in- 
thod requires time and care, but we are ſufficiently 


reaſon to expect from it. Let us now enquire when 


doth any work on the ſabbath day, he. ſhall furely be 
that thou haſt to do; but the ſeventh day is the ſab- 


that belonged to him in a peculiar manner. "7% 


WR | ſee 
t Exod. xxxi; 15. - Every one that defileth it ſhall 
7 Ibid, xx. 9, 10. _ _ ſurely be put to death... . Six 
* Thid. xxxi. 14. ' days may work be done, but 
* Ibid. xvi. 2 {5 in the ſeventh. is the ſabbath of 


fore, for it is holy unto you: children of Iſrael ſhall keep the 
unto * TO abbath, 
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Of the Duties of the Principal. 
ſee how often and with what threatning God in 4 
{mall number of verſes repeats and inculcates this 
precept, and with what force he recommends the 
obſervation of it. It is very plain that God no leſs 
requires of us the ſanctification of ſundays and ho- 
lidays, and conſequently we ſee of what importance 
it is to accuſtom the boys early to the obſervation 


of them, and the rather as this precept is almoſt 


enerally broken by all conditions, and efpeciall 
Sigg Moe of quality. Thus it is a wiſe — 
laid down in ſeveral colleges, not to let the penſio- 
ners go abroad on ſundays and holidays, but to em- 
ploy the greateſt part of thoſe days in giving them 
inſtructions about religion. Parents have no cauſe 
to be diſpleaſed with the principal, who is exact and 
inflexible upon this point; at leaſt they cannot ſu- 
ſpect him of conſulting his own intereſt in it. 

1 have found by experience, how uſeful M. de 
Fenelon's maxim is of teaching the boys religion by 
hiſtorical facts, and at the fame time how agreeable 
to that age. The greateſt part of the inſtructions 
I gave in college turned upon the Old Teſtament. 

the great truths of religion, either in point of 
doctrine or morality, are to be found there; and 
laid down in this manner, they make an impreſſion 
on the mind of young people, which is the more 
ſtrong and laſting, as they are joined to hiſtorical 
facts, which are not ſo eaſily e out of their me- 
mo : Fwy | 3 445 2 K.. 0 N 3 | 

x To theſe inſtructions, which I regularly gave af- 
ter morning and evening ſervice, I joined another, 
which was ſtill more uſeful. When their recreation 
was ended, which upon thoſe days ſhould be very 
long, for children ſtand in need of reſt and refreſh- 
ment, they all retired to their chambers. Then 


ſibbath, to obſerve "the ſab- It's a ſign between me and 


bath throughout their generati- the children of Iſrael for ever. 


ons, for a perpetial covenant. Exod. xxxi. 13-17. _ 
9 3 the 
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the biggeſt boys ſpent an hour in reading in their 
cloſets three or four hiſtorical chapters of the Old 
Teſtament, of which they came nds to give 
me an account towards the evening in the chapel. 
I aſkt the ſcholars, without obſerving any order, 
what they had taken notice of in their reading, and 
have oft been ſurprized at their ſenſible and judici- 
ous reflections, which I valued the more as they 
came from themſelves and were not ſuggeſted to 
them; It is eaſy to comprehend how uſeful this ſort 
of exerciſe may be to the boys, not only to. inſtruct 
them in religion, but likewiſe for the improvement 
of their underſtanding and judgment. 

Beſides theſe inſtructions there muſt be ofte day in 
the week ſet apart for the explanation of the cate- 
chiſm, and this is uſually practiſed in all colleges, 
I have elſewhere ſpoke of the manner of catechifing, 
whilſt I was diſcourſing upon the eloquence of the 
pulpit, which muſt be different according to the 
difference of ages. I ſhall here make but one ob- 
ſervation-more, which I have ſeen practiſed with a 
great deal of ſucceſs. The inſtructions, which are 
given to ſcholars of a more advanced age, as in the 
elaſs of rhetorick and philoſophy, muſt be more em- 
phatical and ſublime, and generally turn upon a con- 
tinued plan of religion. In ſome colleges the ſcho- 
lars are obliged to ſet down in writing what they 


have underſtood; and give a ſummary of the cate- 


chiſm which has been explained to them, and ſeve- 
ral will do it with ſuch an exactneſs, as is ſurprizing 
to the maſters. The ſame thing is practiſed in ſe- 
veral pariſhes of Paris, and I have known fome 
young girls ſucceed in it very well. | 

I ſhall ſay but one word more concerning the in- 
ſtructions relating to ſervants. . It is one of the eſ- 
ſential duties of the principal. He owes them this 
reward for the ſervices they do the college, and he 
owes this example to the boys, to teach them what 
God will one day require of therff, Perſons of 
Nor. IV, —_— OO wealth 
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wealth and quality are almoſt entirely ignorant of 
the obligations they lie under in this particular, 
They forget that their ſervants have any other ma- 
ſter than themſelves, whom they ought to ſerve 
and conſequently know, and that for this reaſon it 
is their indifpentible duty to ſee them inſtructed in 
religion, to watch over their conduct, to allow 
them time, and procure them means of fulfilling the 
duties of Chriſtianity; that they owe them theſe 
ſpiritual aſſiſtances ſtill more than their food and 


raiment; that they muſt anſwer to God for the ſal- 


vation of thoſe that ſerve them, no leſs than their 
own ; and that they are included in the number of 
thoſe, whom St. Paul recommends the care of in 


ſuch terms as ſhould make all Chriſtian maſters 


tremble, * but if any provide not for his own, eſpeci- 
ally for thoſe of his own houſe, be hath denied the 
faith, and is worſe than an infidel. There is there- 
fore an abſolute neceſſity of inſtructing youth in this 
duty, and giving them an example of it, by the 
exact care taken in the inſtruction of ſervants. 

It might be of uſe to give ſervants now and then 
ſuch books. as are proper to inſtruct them in reli 
on, and increaſe their piety, a New Teſtament, the 
Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, and other books of like na- 
ture. The expence 1s not very 2 and may draw 
down a bleſſing upon the college. The principal, 
maſters and parents may all contribute ſomething 
towards it; and it would be neither indifferent or 
difficult to accuſtom the boys to ye ſomething out 
of their pocket-money for the uſe of theſe pious li- 

2. Of the uſe of Sacraments. „ 
As the Sacraments are the ordinary channel, by 
which God communicates to us the aſſiſtances we 
ſtand in need of to live and die like Chriſtians, it is 


21 Tim. v. 8, 
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very important to inſpire the boys with a profound 
reſpe& for theſe ſacred ſprings of grace and ſalvati- 
on, which will accompany them all the reſt of theit 
lives, and will learn them early to make an holy 
and beneficial uſe of them. | | 

I. Of Bapti n. 


4 


We now receive Baptiſm at an age; which does 


not admit of our attention either to the auguſt ce: 
remonies that are obſerved in it, or to the engage. 
mentz we take upon our ſelves. It is therefore ne- 
ceſſary to recal them to mind at a time when we are 
better able to profit by them. We muſt not there 
fore fail to make the children renew the vows they 
made in their Baptiſm, either upon the anniverſary 
of the day they received it, or upon the eves of 
Eaſter and Whitſuntide, which were formerly the 
only days, whereon this Sacrament as adminiſtred 
in a publick and ſolemn manner. 7 | 
To reap the greater advantage from this pious 
practice; 1t may be 3 to have the boys preſent 
at the Baptiſm of ſome child, that they may have 
the ſtronger impreſſion of what is afterwards to be 
explained to them. This, fays M. de Fenelon, 
will give them a deeper ſenſe of the ſpirit and 


* end ofrit. By this you'll make them underſtand 


how great it is to be a Chriſtian, and how ſhame- 
ful and terrible it is to be ſuch as the generality 
* of mankind are. Often put them in mind of 
© the promiſes they made in their Baptiſm, to ſhew 


them that the examples and maxims of the world 
* ſhould be fo far from having any authority over 


* us; that they ought to make us ſuſpect whatever 


vil reigning in the world; and influencing the 
© hearts of men with all the violent paſſions; Which 
make them fond of riches, glory arid pleaſures. | 


* *Tisthis poi may ſay to them, which ftilt 
| OT wr 7 1 
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t more properly belongs to the Devil than the 
« world; *tis this ſpectacle of vanity, to which 


* a Chriſtian muſt not open his heart, or his eyes. 


« The firſt ſtep a Chriſtian makes by Baptiſm is 
& to renounce all the pomps and vanities of this 
<« wicked world. To be fond of the world after 
& ſuch ſolemn promiſes made to God, is to relapſe 
« into a kind of apoſtacy. ” 5 | 


2. Of the Euchariſt, 


The firſt communion of the boys ſhould be 
look*d: upon as the moſt important action of their 
lives, for which they cannot be too much prepared. 
They muſt be diſpoſed for it ſome time before, be 


early ſpoke to about it, be taught to conſider it as 


the greateſt happineſs that can happen to them on 
earth, be inſpired with an eager deſire after it, and 


above all have a thorough ſenſe of the great purity 


of morals, which ſo ſacred an action requires. 

It is hard to fix the time of the firſt Communion, 
as it muſt not depend upon the age but the diſpo- 
ſition of the children, and ſtill more upon the ſtate 
of their conſciences. ee 

The ſentiments of M. de Fenelon upon this ar- 
ticle are in my opinion very judicious, and with- 
out preſumipg to lay down a rule for any body, | 
think it proper to propoſe it here: The firſt 
«© Communion, ſays he, ſhould as I think be made 
at the time when the infant, arrived at the uſe 

e of reaſon, ſhall appear moſt apt to learn, and 
t exempt from every conſiderable fault. Is 
*. amid theſe firſt fruits of faith ang the love of 
God, that Jeſus Chriſt will exhibit [himſelf to 
* him by the graces of the Communion. When 


therefore we. ſhall find the qualifications here 
poke of united in the children, a fund of doci- 


+ lity-and an exemption from every conſiderable 


< fault, and conſequently a great purity of man- 
< ners, the furt fruits, that is, the beginning, ebe. 
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« ag yet weak and imperfect, of faith and the love 
« of God. We have reaſon to believe that God 
vill give a bleſſing to a firſt Communion received 
« jn this condition, and that it may ſerve to 


8 « ſtrengthen and increaſe ſuch happy diſpoſitions 
r « more and more. 
e « When on the other hand we obſerve quite 


© oppoſite diſpoſitions in the children, an expreſs 
« jindocility which bears inſtructions and remon- 
« ſtrances with pain; vicious habits, to which 


e « their frequent relapſes prove that they are very 
ir much addicted; no notion of faith; no mark 
d. | © of the love of God); it is then evident, that we 
be ought to delay it, till we have better evidence 


« of a ſincere change and a true converſion. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the other Communions 
during the whole courſe of the year. The boys 
ſhould be inſpired with a fervent deſire of com- 
municating often, be made to underſtand that the 
body of Chriſt ſhould be our daily bread, that the 
primitive Chriſtians very often approached to the 
. Euchariſt, and derived thence that ſtrength and cou- 
rage, which were then ſo neceſſary to them, and are 
now. no leſs neceſſary to us; and that the greateſt 
or rather the only grief of a Chriſtian ſhould be to 
ſee himſelf deprived of the Communion thro? his 
own fault. Unus fit nobis dolor hac eſcù privari. 
At the ſame time they muſt be well inſtructed 
in the diſpoſitions neceſſary for the worthy receiving 
of the Euchariſt, and above all be made ſenſible, 
what a horrible crime it is to receive it with a con- 
ſcience defiled with any mortal ſin; that this would 
be ta betray Chriſt by a kiſs like the perfidious Ju- 
das; to crucify. him afreſh ; to tread under foot 
the Son of God; to count the Blood of the Co- 
venant wherewith he has ſanctified us, an unholy 
thing; and to do deſpite unto the Spirit of grace. 
- We ought to uſe our utmoſt endeavours to Inſpire 
„ n,, 
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the boys with all poſſible horror for receiving un- 
worthily; and I think they are very happy, when 


they carry from college a fincere and fold — 
for the Sacraments, 


3. Of Devotions. 


There are a ſhort and eaſy devotions, which 
are no trouble to the boys, but may put them in 
mind of ſeveral duties which are uſually neglected, 
and accuſtom them to give piety a ſhare in moſt 


of their actions. 


We cannot too earneſtly nor too frequently in- 
culcate into the boys thoſe words of the Goſpel : 
* This is life eternal, that they might know the | 
true God, and Feſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent. 
They teach us that true piety is founded on the 
knowledge of God and Jeſus Chriſt, that is, of 
his myſteries, his precepts and his example. What 
the evangeliſts relate of his behaviour in his infan- 
cy, ſhould be perfectly known and familiar to them, 
eſpecially * what he did in the temple at twelve 
years old, a valuable circumſtance which it has 
pleaſed Chriſt to preſerve in the Goſpel, that boys 
might find there a perfect model of all the virtues, 
that are ſuitable to their age. Ne muſt often be 
repreſented. to them, as full of tenderneſs for chil- 
dren, as laying his hands upon them and bleſſing 
them, giving them — to him, declaring that 
the kingdom of heaven belonged to them, and 
willing to conſider what was done to them as done 
to himſelf. 

As ſoon as the Auen A in the morning, 
as if God faid to them that moment, My Son 
give me thy heart; let them anſwer, I offer my 
$6 eee with all my heart,” * Corde | 


oh. wvii. 3. r ix. 48. 
J 41. 32. f 4 Prov. xxiii. 26. 
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magno 
in with a ſhort prayer. | 
rayers before and after meals are regularly o 

ſerved in every college; and though nothing can 

be more juſt and reaſonable than to pay this pub- 


lick homage to the goodneſs and liberality of God, 


from whom we have every thing, and to whom 
we ought conſequently to return thanks for all; 
yet now to the ſhame of our age this ſacred cuſtom, 
confirmed by the uſe of all times, even among-the 
Pagans, is aboliſhed more and more every day 


_ amongſt us, eſpecially with the rich and great, who 


have ſcarce any footſteps of it amongſt them, and 
ſeem as though they were aſhamed of appearin 
Chriſtians. The children ſhould be forewarn 


theſe abuſes, by being accuſtomed even at 


breakfaſt and drinking to beg a bleſſing upon the 
food they are about to eat. One may take occa- 


ſion to inſtruct them upon this ſubje&, by explain. 
ing to them what is ſaid of Jeſus Chriſt ; that as 
he fat at meat with his two diſciples that went to 


. Emaus, * He took bread and bleſſed it, and brake it, 


and gave to them. | "LI 

I have no need to take notice of the indifpen- 
ſible obligation we are under to pray every day 
for the King's moſt facred Majeſty. The ſtatute 
of the univerſity is herein very expreſs, and is ex- 
actly obſerved. | _ | | 

We muſt likewiſe remember the wants, whether 
publick of the church and ſtate, or private of our 
J BR, fo 7 

We muſt not forget in Ember weeks to put the 
boys in mind of joining with the common prayers 
of the church, and defiring of God, that he would 
be pleaſed to grant us repentance, and pardon our 
fins, to beſtow his bleſſing upon the fruits of the 


earth, and to give his church good paſtors and 
ini 1 they may 


miniſters. Upon the day of or 
ö Lake xxiv. 30. 


S animo volenti, And let all their ſtudies 
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add this prayer taken out of ſcripture. Lord Fe. 


ſus, thou fold of the ſheep, by whom whoſoever en- 


treth in ſhall be ſaved ;, Thou good ſhepherd, who haſt 
laid down thy life for the ſheep, have mercy upon thy 
people, who are afflifted and ſcattered abroad, as 
ſheep not having a ſhepherd, The harveſt truly is great, 
but the labourers are feu; we pray thee therefere, 
the Lord of the harveſt, to ſend forth Iabourers inta 
thy harveſs. Thou, Lord, who knoweſt the hearts of 
all men, ſhew whom thou haſt choſe. Amen. 
When any of our relations or friends, any biſhop 
or magiſtrate is dangerouſly ill, we may ſay every 
day at the end of our meals. Lord, he who 
thou loveſt is ſick. When he is out of danger we 
may return thanks for him thus. Wie give thee 
thanks, O Lord, for thy ſervant, whoſe ſickneſs was 
uot unto death, but for thy glory. If he dies, we 
may pray to God for him after his death.. 
Every. ſcholar may give notice of the day of 


| his birth and baptiſm, and deſire the reſt to remem- 


ber him at the morning ſervice, and give thanks 
for it for him and with him 


Theſe ſmall devotions, which are very eaſy in 
themſelves, and which have. place upon different 
occaſions, according to different wants, are of ſer- 
vice, as we eaſily ſee, to inſpire youth with a diſ- 
poſition towards piety, and to accuſtom them early 
to diſcharge certain' duties of religion, which are 


uſually pot known or neglected. 


Of the Duty of abe Regents. 


© 


"af A FTER what I have already {aid of the man- 
* ner of teaching, - which principally concerns 
the regents, I have little to add upon this fub- 
ject. I ſhall reduce it to four or five artigles; 

Joh. x. Mat. ix. AQ.i,, Joh. xi. 5. 


the 
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4 the diſcipline of the claſſes; the exerciſes made 
Þ in them to. qualify the ſcholars for appearing in 
fe pablick. z the compoſitions and publick actions; 
y the ſtudies of the maſters z and the application of 
78 all that has been ſaid to the order and goyern- 
, ment of the claſſes. 
1 185 
if __ ARTICLE the FIRST. 
6f. | | 
Of the diſcipline of the claſſes. 
) | | 
6 f BE confiſts in keeping the ſcholars in order, 
22 + in making themſelves heard in filence, and 
we obeyed at the firſt ſignal ; in which the authority 
ee of the maſter 1s principally ſeen, a rare quality, 
Jas but abſolutely neceſſary for the maintaining of an 
we exact diſcipline. I have ſpoke of it in another 
lace. | | 

of F I have likewiſe already obſerved that emulation 
m is the great advantage of the claſſes. We cannot 
ks be too careful to excite and ſupport it among the 

ſcholars. There are a thouſand different ways of 
in WW ſucceeding in it, which depend upon the induſtry 
ent and activity of a maſter, zealous for the advance- 


ment of his diſciples. The greateft art and ſkill 
lies in inſpiring boys of a moderate genius with an 
inclination to take pains. hs 3 

But the moſt ellentia part of the diſcipline of 
the claſſes relates to morality and religion; not 
that I think the regents ought to ſpeak much or 
frequently upon this ſubject, for this would be the 
ſureſt way to diſguſt the boys. But this object 
muſt be their principal motive, and always in view. 
They muſt never loſe ſight of it, though they do 
not ſeem always attentive to it. They muſt art- 
fully lay hold of every occaſion that offers to make 
ſome remarks, or lay down ſome principles which 
relate to it; and though it be but ſometimes a, 
yord which ſeems dropped by chance, yet it is 


very 
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very often attended with great effects. i Thus a 
compariſon drawn from the publick ſhews by St. 
Auguſtine, whilſt he was explaining a paſſage of a 
certain author in rhetorick, ſerved to open the eyes 
of St. Alipius, who was then his diſciple, and was 


fond of thoſe ſhews to a degree of frenzy. 


Beſides theſe publick and common inſtructions, 
the regent may {till be very ſerviceable to the ſcho- 
lars by his watchfulneſs over their conduct; by 
the particular converſations he has ſometimes with 


them; by his inſtructions and admonitions ; by the 


care he takes of placing them in the claſs near ſuch 
companions, as may not be dangerous to them, 
and by a thouſand other circumſtances of a like 
nature. : Fe 
One of the ſureſt means to be uſeful to them, 
1s to keep up an acquaintance with their parents, 
to get information from them of their characters 
as conduct; upon the firft abſence of a ſcholar 
to give them immediate notice of it, to prevent 
the conſequences, for which otherwiſe he might be 
reſponſible. This practice is more eſpecially neceſ- 
fary in philoſophy, when the ſcholars are allowed 
a greater liberty. I know the generality of parents 
ive themſelves little trouble about ſeeing the pro- 
Eos, and T ſhall hereafter have occaſion to ſpeak 


* 


upon this abuſe, but their careleſſneſs muſt not 


hinder nor diminiſh the others zeal. 

__ I ſhould do wrong to the probity and religion 
of the profeſſors, if J ſpent any time here in prov- 
ſential part of their duty. To think otherwiſe 
would be to throw a blemiſh upon themſelves, and 
fink them below the condition of Pagan-maſters. 


Et forts lectio in manibus jucundius & planius fieret, cum 
erat, quam dum exponerem, irrifione mordaci eorum, quos 


opportunè mihi videbatur ad- illa captivaſſet inſania. Conf. 


i Lien, lib. vi. c. 7. 
Ecco 
—_— ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE the SECOND. 
To make the Scholars appear in publick. 


12 are ſeveral ways of improving the boys 
in ſpeaking, and of making them appear in 

blick, which may all have their uſe. I ſhall 
he mention only two, which are moſt in practice 
in the univerſityz to which I ſhall add ſome in- 
ſtru&tions and rules concerning pronunciation, 


1. Of Exerciſes. 


By exerciſes are meant the publick acts in which 
the ſcholars give an account of the authors the 
have read either in their claſs or in private, and of 
all that has been the ſubject of their ſtudies. This 
fort of exerciſe muſt have been judged very uſeful, 
and been entirely acceptable to the publick, fince 


in a very little time, without any order of the uni- 


mus it has been adopted by all the colleges, 
paſt from thence into private houſes, and made its 
way into all the province. 3 

In ſhort, the plaineſt, moſt natural, and at the 
ſame time moſt advantageous manner of producing 
the boys in publick, is this method of making 
them give an account of the authors, which have 
been explained to them. By this means they are 
kept to a cloſe application during a whole year, 
and obliged to purſue their ſtudies with greater 
attention, by looking forward upon the publick at 
a diſtanee, as 2 future 8 _ judges of the 
progreſs they ſhall make. ey likewiſe acquire 
2 decent aſſurance, by being early eee to 
appear in publick, to ſpeak before company, and 
not be afraid of being ſeen z and by being cured 
of a timidity, which is natural and pardonable in 


that age, that might be an obſtacle to part of the 
good they may afterwards do, "and which often 


becomes 
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becomes invincible, when care is not taken to con- 

quer it in their youth, K 
Some perſons have been of opinion, that we 
ought to make them ſpeak Latin in theſe exerciſes. 
J was once in the ſame way of thinking and prac- 
tice; but experience has convinced me that it was 
leſs uſeful to the boys. The principal end pro- 
poſed by them is to prepare them for the employ- 
ments they are one day to exerciſe, to give in- 
ſtructions, to plead, report affairs, and to ſpeak 
their opinions in company. Now all this is done 
| in the mother tongue, and almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner as in theſe exerciſes. Beſides, can it be thought 
eaſy, or even Foe for a young man to explain 
"himſelf elegantly in Latin? How great a reſtraint 
muſt this be to a ſcholar ? Is it not to take from 
him the one half of his underſtanding, and to diſ- 
able him from producing his thoughts clearly, 
wherein the advantage and pleaſure of theſe exer- 
ciſes principally conſiſt? And laſtly, is it fit we 
ſhould abſolutely negle& the care of our own 
tongue, which we are to make uſe of every day, 
and give up our whole application to dead and 
foreign languages? The ſentiments of the publick 

upon this point have been very clear. 
Me are now to enquire. after what manner theſe 
exerciſes art to be made, The ſureſt means of 
N in them, as in every thing elſe, is by 

uniting pleaſure with profit. 
Onmne tulit pun#fum, qui miſcuit utile dulci. 

The uſeful muſt take place, that is, a young 
man muſt have carefully ſtudied the àuthor, whom 
he undertakes to explain; he muſt give an account 
of the difficulties that are found in him; clear up 
the obſcure places; ſhew the force and energy of 
the thoughts and expreſſions; and endeavour to 
render the ſenſe ot Trae of the original in 
the tranilation, he ſhall give of it crten port. 1 
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If the exerciſe is in Greek, eſpecially at the be- 


ginning, the reſpondent muſt be able to give an 
account of every word, what it is, in what caſe, 


and why, what tenſe, and mood, what is its ſigni- 


fication, and whence it is derived, and muſt be 


able to form extemporè all the tenſes of a verb, 


agreeably to the rules of his grammar z and the 
ſame may be ſaid in reſpec to a Latin author with 


reference to young beginners. They muſt alſo 


have ſome acquaintance with the hiſtorical facts re- 


lated in it, of the ſituation of the towns and ri- 


vers it mentions, as alſo of the fables, if any oc- 


cur. In the higher claſſes theſe parts of learning 
muſt have a larger extent. 8 


the baſis whereon they are built, and which muſt 


be always ſuppoſed; that is, in effect, that the 
ſcholar is a perfect maſter of the authors and ſub- 
jects, whereupon he is to anſwer. But he muſt 
not ſtop here; and the maſter's ſkill in theſe ex- 
erciſes lies in introducing ſomewhat agreeable, and 


. avoiding the dryneſs and meer grammaticality, 
which is apt to make them tedious to the audi- 


ence. 


may very much contribute to make theſe exerci- 
ſes agreeable. The firſt is, that the reſpondent 
particularly apply himſelf to point out the beauties 


There are two things in my opinion, which 


of the author which he explains, upon which I have 
been very large in the two firſt volumes of this 


work. The ſecond, that he makes judicious reflec- 
tions upon the facts and ſtories, as like wiſe upon the 


maxims, which occur in the books, whereof he gives 
an account; and it is of this I have endeavoured to 


give ſome models in my two laſt volumes: I have al- 


ways obſerved that theſe two things were very grate · 
ful to the audience 3 AS they ſhew the boys taſte and 


judgment, which is a matter of the greateſt moment 
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_ to which the maſters ſhould chiefly apply them- 
elves. © © 

J think therefore, that beſides the main ſtudy I 
a ſpoke! of, in which the uſeful and ſolid part 
e exerciſes conſiſts, we may prepare certain 
* — s after a particular manner, give ſome ſheets 
of them to the ſcholars, and make them read them 
carefully ſeveral times over, and even get them by 
heart, eſpecially at the beginning. 
thus carefully prepared by a ſkilful maſter, 
muſt pleaſe much 2 any thing a boy can 
ſay extempere. He is hereby ge and accuſtom- 
ed to think juſtly and ſpeak well, he adds reflections 
to it of his own, which are occaſioned by the queſ- 
tions aſked him by the interrogator. But I do not 


think it proper to charge the meniory of the boys 


with a great number of theſe kind of ſheets ; for 

fear they ſhould rely too you upon the maſter's 

care, and not take the ought of them- 

ſelves, but negle& even the ſtudy of Wn author, 
whom they are to anſwer. 

There is another manner of infer „which 
much to ſet off the re EG 
upon which we may ſay the whole ſucceſs of an ex- 
etciſe depends. Our bufineſs here is not to inſtru 


the ſcho ar, and ſtill leſs to perplex him with intri- 


but to give him an opportunity of 
nts he has made. We are 


to ſound his underftanting and ſtren 
nothing to him nn his capaci- 


ſume that he can give an anſwer. We muſt chooſe 
out the beautiful of an en upon which 
we may be ſure he is better prepared than any other; 
and which by their beauty mo 
hearer. When he makes a repetition, 
be interrupted inopportunely, 


he muſt not 


to go on till he has done, and then the difficulties 
are to be propoſed with fe ſo much art and — 


It is ſure that 


We muſt 


nearly concern the 


but be ſuffered 
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1 that the ſcholar, if he has an 9 may diſco- 
| ver in them the ſolution he is _ The objec- 
I tor muſt lay down this rule, that > mod ſpeak lit- 
rt tle, but put the reſpondent upon talking much; 
in and laſtly, he muſt endeavour to make him only 
ty appear to advantage, without conſidering himſelf, 
m by which means he will never fail to pleaſe the audi- 
y ence, and their eſteem. 
it The ordinary ſubje& of the exerciſes muſt be 
r, what is explained in the claſs, during the courſe of 
an the year. So that by way of preparation little elſe 
= is wanting, than to attend diligently to the inftruc- 
ns 
. 
ot 
ys 
for 
r's 


tions of the profeſſor. A more induftrious ſcholar, 
who has als private aſſiſtance, may add ſomething 
farther of his own; and herein his zeal is very com- 
mendable, provided this extraordinary pains be not 
pre judicial to the eſſential duties of the clas. 
| would have it laid down as a — GP 
erciſes, whatever author 1s explained, eſpecially if 
it is in Greek, to begin with an explanation upon 
opening of the book, and that the ſcholar ſhould ex- 
preſs in few words, what is the meaning of the paſ- 
ſages, upon which he firſt caſts his eye. Tis the 
means ef obliging the reſpondent to be equally pre- 
pared upon the whole, and to prove to the ee 

that the — are juſtly performed. 
This foundation once laid, I muſt repeat it again, 
. ht to uſe all our care to malce the exerci- 
abr 4 We have often ſeen very numerous 
——_ pay a ſurprizing attention for a very long 
time, becauſe the ſubjeRts were treated of in Rory). 

engaging manner. | 

A boy, for inſtance, is to anſwer upon the Gospel 
of St. Luke in Greek. After he has explained by 
way of trial, as I have ſaid, ſome line on both ſides 
upon the opening of the book, he ſtops at the moſt 
remarkable hiſtory ; for inſtance, that of Lazarus 
and Dives. He repeats it by adding ſuch Latin 
0 rs paſſages of the Goſpel, as — 
_ 


332 
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excellent maxim. And it came to paſs that the 


beggar died and was carried by the Angels into Abra. 


hams boſom.-——The rich man alſo died, and was by- 


ried,” and in bell he lift up bis eyes.] am torment- 


ed in this flame. But Abrabam ſaid, Son, remember 


that thou in thy life time receivedſt thy good things, 
and likewiſe - Lazarus evil things: Bus now he is 


comforted, and thou. art tormented. The ſcholar is 


aſked, which of the two he had rather be, the rich 
man or Lazarus; and he makes no hefitation about 


by « 


the choice. He is then aſked his reaſons, and the 


e which he explains, ſupplies him with them. 


is means the way is pointed out, and an op- 
portunity given him of making very ſolid reflections 
of his own, or at leaſt from the book he has in his 


hand, upon the principal circumſtances of this ſtory, 


Upon this occaſion they are made to rehearſe what. 
ever is faid-in" the ſame Goſpel upon poverty and 


riches. *Tis eaſy to diſcern how by 


this means un- 


der the appearance of teaching a boy the Greek lan- 


well ſatisfied with this ſort of exerciſe.  _ 
When the ſcholars anſwer upon Quintus Curtius, 
Salluſt, Livy, or ſome lives of Plutarch; how ma- 


| guage, very excellent principles may be inſtilled in- 
to him, and the audience ſeem always to break up 


ny reflections may be made upon the actions of the 
eat men there mentioned ? It is not ſurprizing 
that auditors of underſtanding and taſte ſhould be 
charmed with the many excellent things they hear 
ſaid by the boys, and with ſeeing them apply what 
is moſt uſeful and ſolid in the ancient authors. 


One of the exerciſes, which meets with the beſt 


ucceſs, and is moſt pleafing to the publick, is upon 


rhetorick. A boy is made to read certain ſelect paſ- 


ſages of Tully and Quintilian, wherein the great 
<ip les of eloquence are laid down ; and eſs be 


to learn by heart, during the courſe of the 


©» Luke avi, 22, 24, 25: - 


Fear, 
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year, inſtead of his ordinary leſſons. He is then 


obliged to make an application of them to the 


orations of Demoſthenes and Fully, which have 
before been carefully explained to him. He is 
next made to point out the difference of ſtyle and 


character in thoſe two great orators, who have 


been ever look'd upon as the moſt perfect models 
of eloquence. The beft lawyers we have, who 


were preſent in great numbers at ſuch an exerciſe, 


performed by the * fon of an eminent magiſtrat 
went away . w_ pleaſed ; —_— m 
be owned the reſpondent e with grace 
that could be * * | | 
There has lately been an attempt made to intro- 
duce a new kmd of exerciſe into the college, which 
we have reaſon to hope will be attended with great 
advantage, from the good ſuccefs it has already met 
with. It relates to the French tongue. Two 
younger brothers, 'one of which was in the fifth 
claſs, and the other in the third, were made to read 


ſome ſelect remarks upon this language, that were 


carefully extracted _ ſeveral books, _ _ 
upon this ſubje&.. They made the application 

them to — — taken Hin he hiſtory of 
Theodoſius by M. Flechier, which were propoſed 
to chem upon the opening of the book, and they 
obſerved at the ſame time, as is uſual in explaining 
a Latin author, whatever was moſt beautiful and 
remarkable either as to thought and expreſſion; or 
the principles and conduct. Fhis interrogation,. ad- 
ded to the other ſubjects of that exerciſe, ſeemed 
4 acceptable to the ' publick, and gave reaſon to 
wiſh that it may be continued for the future. And 
mdeed is it not reaſonable to cultivate the 


ſpend ſo much time upon ancient and foreign lan- 
guages ? 5 


! The eldeft fon of the Procureur General A. de Fleury. 
,* Sons of the ſame M. de Fleury. | 


ſtudy of 
our own natural tongue with ſome care, whilſt we 
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thren, 


head, which is not my office, I cannot avoid ex- 


ceed 1 in it. 


Of the Day of the * 


2. Of T1 e | 
This kind of exerciſe has been of long ſtanding 


in the univerſity, and is ſtill in uſe in ſeveral colle- 


ges, whilſt others have wholly laid it aſide. With- 
out — Ner- upon me to condemn thoſe of my bre- 
o think differently from me upon this 


tremely 2 their conduct, who think they 
ought abſolutely to reject the cuſtom of exerciſing 
boys in declamation, by making them repeat trage- 
dies, as in my opinion this cuſtom is attended with 
very great inconveniencies. 

1. What a burthen is it upon a regent to be ob- 
liged to make a tragedy ? Is not the profeſſion hard 
— of itſelf, without loading it ſtill farther with 
the yoke of ſo heavy and diſagreeable a taſk ? _ 
2. Icall it an heavy and diſagreeable taſk, becauſe 
he can ſcarce ever promiſe himfelf that he ſhall ſuc- 
We know how much pains M. Racine 
was at in compoſing the plays, he has left behind 
him, and yet beſides an admirable genius for poetry, 
and very ſingular talents for theatrical repreſentati- 
ons, he was abſolute maſter of his time. What 
then can we expect from a regent, who is otherwiſe 
very much employ*d, and may have all the merit 
that belongs to his profeſſion, without the talent 
of — good French veel: much leſs of making 


ne y thing is likely to ruin the health of a 
— A is the exerciſing eight or ten ſcholars 


in declaiming for a „ time. He muſt 
— — — * iron, as Juvenal expreſſes it of the 

ee to Kale n under ſo e 
oY n G 36-405) 6 


Declamare au, 0 9 2 dame, Pet, © 


e corum, ad quemdam m. 
Bt ns = RE 2—"v 
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4. It often happens, that the ſcholars under pre- 
tence of preparing for the tragedy, abandon or neg- 
le& the eſſential duty of the claſs for near two 
months, which 1s no ſmall inconvenience. 
4 I do not inſiſt upon the expence, which ne- 
ceſſarily attends theſe tragedies, nor upon the diffi- 
culty there often is to find actors, who ſometimes 


think they have a right to treat the profeſſor as they 


pleaſe, becauſe he cannot do without them. _ 

6. Farther, the boys derive no ſolid or laſting 
advantage from this exerciſe. For uſually a day or 
two after the tragedy is acted, they forget all they 
have been at ſo much trouble to learn by heart. 

Part of theſe inconveniencies has been endeayour- 
ed to be remedied, by making choice of tragedies 
compoſed by the beſt authors, and adapting them 
to the theatre of the colleges, that is, by cutting off 
the parts the women have in them; and it muſt be 
owned they have in ſome meaſure ſucceeded there- 
in, and by this means have filled the memory of the 
boys with excellent pieces of poetry, which may be 
very uſeful for the improvement. of. their under- 
ſtanding and taſte. b 27 8 f er 

7. But there may be a fault even in this cuſtom, 
which is common to good and bad tragedies. * Quin- 
tilian obſerves after Tully, that there is a great dif- 
ference between the. pronunciation of players and 
orators; tho? it muſt be owned that the one may be 
of ſervice to the other. If ſo, why ſhould we ex- 
ereiſe the boys in a manner of pronunciation, which 
they muſt neceſſarily avoid, when they come to 
z oc rw cone ror ac 

8. One of the greateſt troubles of. the regent in 
this exerciſe, as I have often experienced, and am 
not the only one that has done it, is to keep the 


n Ne geſtus quidem omnis dum præſtare debet orator, plu- : 
ac motus & comcadis rimum tamen aberit a Scenico. 
Quamquam enim utrum- Qvintil. lib. i. c. 11 + | 
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Of the Duty of the Regents. 
ſcholars in order, whom he is often obliged to join 
all together, and over whom 1t is difficult to have a 


proper eye; as the care of 8 the actors actu- 


ally takes up the whole attention of the maſter. 
9. To be ſhort, I ſhall conclude with the incon- 
venience that muſt be looked upon as the greateſt, 
as it may be prejudicial to piety and good manners ; 
and that is, the danger there is in this ſort of exer- 
ciſe of creating a defire both in maſters and ſcholars, 
as is very natural, of informing themſelves with their 
own eyes of the manner they ought to act tragedies, 
and to this end of frequenting the theatre, and 
growing fond of plays, which may have very bad 
confequences, eſpecially at their age. 
What contributes moſt, if I miftake not, to con- 
tinue the uſe of tragedies, is that ſeveral look upon 


them as the only means of giving a certain ſolemnity 


to the diſtribution of prizes ſo neceſſary to excite and 
ſupport a ſpirit of emulation among the boys, which 
is one of the great advantages of colleges. To this 
Feannot oppoſe a better anſwer than experience it- 
ſelf. I have ſeen the prizes diftributed for above 
twenty years together in common exerciſes with 
very great ſolemnity and a great concourſe of per- 


ſons of diſtinction, who during the whole exerciſe 


kept a profound filence, which does not always 
happen when plays are repreſented. This is not pe- 


culiar to one college. There are ſeveral wherein 


theſe exerciſes are performed with great reputation, 


and very lately in the college De la Marche, there 


was one for the diſtribution of prizes, where the 
audience was very numerous and well choſen, and 


_ the * reſpondent acquired a very great reputation. 


All theſe reaſons joined together, make me think, 
that tragedies are leſs proper for the boys, than the 
ther exerciſes, I have ſpoke. of, But as every one 


fer 


keep to the old cuſtom, and uſe all the caution ne- 
One of the moſt eſſential in my opinion is not to 
give the paſſion of love any admittance into the tra- 


gedies, how honeſt and lawful ſoever it may appear. 
4 « Whatever exoites love, ſays M. de Fenelon, 
. the more artful and concealed it lies, appears to 
1 me more dangerous.“ M. de la Rochefoucault 


is of the ſame opinion. All great diverſions, 
5 ſays he, are dangerous to a Chriſtian 3 but of all 
a « that have been invented, there is none we have 
4 o much reaſon to fear as plays. The paſſions 
are there ſo naturally and artfully delineated, 
. that they raiſe and imprint them in our heart, eſ- 
* «. pecially that of love; and priteipally, when it is 
| *« repreſented: as chaſte and honeſt ; for the more 
innocent it appears to innocent ſouls, the more 
capable they 'are:of being affected with it, &c 
I ſpeak not here of the balls and dancing, which 
ſometimes accompatiy tragedies, bechuſe this cuſtom 
has no place in the univerſity. $E3SQ 1 11% * 255 "> 
There has farther' crept in a more intolerable a- 
buſe; exprelly forbidden by the law of God; 1 
cannat tell hence t aroſe, tho? it has laſted a long 
time; I mean that of drefling the boys in trage- 
dies in women's clothes. Could they not know for 
the courſe of ſo. many years, that ſuch a cuſtom, 
d. uſe the words of Scripture, was abominable in 5 
the fight of God? The imprudenee of ſome perſon, 
perhaps very ignorant, or not over religious, might 
have at rſt introduced it; and then the cuſtom 
ws followed without reflection, when once eſta- 
blihed. As ſoon as the univerſity forbad it, all the 
world opened their eyes, and ſubmitted to ſo pru- 


? Educat. des files. ona woman's garment: for all 

The woman ſhall not wear that do ſo are abomination unto 
that which pertaineth unto a the Lord thy God. Deut. xxii. 
Wn, neither ſhall a man put 4, 
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dent and neceſſary a regulation. Thoſe who had look 
the greateſt ſhare in it, were principally determined imp 
to it by what they had heard of a famous profeſſor, ſenſ; 
a man of excellent-probity, who upon his death - bed whie 
expreſſed a great concern for — given into this is m 
cuſtom, which he knew had occaſioned diſorders that 
among ſome of his ſcholars. We ſhould place our- and 
ſelves in that hour and ſituation,” to form a right moſt 
Wine of ones we. en 4 ke or r rejec m "ak 
__— RD: ev | 0 90 and 
0 0 tt N othe 
235 of 8 et 3; our { 

** haves promiſed. to ſay ſomewhat of pronunciz hear 
Bom Which is a part of rhetorick, and this is the 5 
proper place for it. There is cauſe to fear, that _ «il 
the maſters neglect it too much, both as to: them- 10 
ſelves and their ſcholars. We ought, eſpecially in voice 
the higher claſſes, to ſet apart one day in the week I. 


io exerciſe the boys in declaiming, for at leaſt the fo th 
_ {pace of half an hour. | This cuſtom was regularly may 
Practiſed whilſt I was a ſcholar, and I followed it in it, 
exactly after I became a maſter. Quintilianꝰs trea and 
tiſe upon pronunciation is ſhort, but excellent; {and and c 
may be very uſeful to the maſters, if they join with . ruſtie 
it that of Tully. There is another in French; but I 2. 
in manuſgript! which belonged to the famous M. two t 
Tenglet, it excelled in the art -of- pronouncing 
ſtill more than in other things. I ſhall make uſe of preſſe 
(theſe different treatiſes in laying, down the moſt ge- But t 
neral rules about pronunciati n, and ſuch AS an be av 
moſt in uſe. Nr. NES 65 * the le 
ehe . * Demoſthenes, js end. what end o 
he thought the chief point in eloquence, is known word. 
as; all the world, and dens. e&hat: thus. hens man ble, t 
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2 


r M. Fa Belleville rofeflor 2. | . 
of rhetorick i in ab coll —_ n. q M. Lenglet had it of a fa- carebit 
Pleſſis. maus actor in his time, a 

721 Lib. xi. cap. = 410.) 45: F num; 


— Lib. iii. de Grat. n. 213, 5 ic. l. ir deOrat,n. 93 que ruſ 


Of the Duty of the Regents. 

looked upon 1 not only as the moſt 
important qualification of an orator, but in a certain 
ſenſe, as the only one. In ſhort it is that quality, 


which can leaſt of all conceal its own defects, and 
is moſt capable of hiding others; and we often ſee, 


that a mean diſcourſe delivered with all the force 
and charms of action has a better effect, than the 


moſt beautiful oration without them. | 
Action conſiſts of two parts, which are the voice 
and geſture, one of which ſtrikes the ears, and the 
other the eyes; two ſenſes by which we convey 
our ſentiments and — into che minds of the 
rs | | 


iden: ant 


Quintilian aſtribes the ſame qualifications to the 
voice and pronunciation as to diſcourſe, 

1. It muſt be correct, that is, exempt from faults, 
ſo that the ſound of the voice and the pronunciation 
may have ſomething eaſy, natural, and agreeable 
in it, accompanied with a certain air of politeneſs 
and delicacy, which the antients called urbanity, 
and conſiſts in —— from it every ee and 
ruſtick ound? 

enen The uſiciatidn Oy" bs clear, to which 
two things will contribute; firſt the right articula- 
tion of every ſyllable z for ſometimes ſome are ſup- 
preſſed, whilſt others are but lightly touched upon. 
But the moſt common fault, and moſt carefully to 
be avoided, is the not dwelling long enough. upon 
the laſt Hale, and letting the voice fall at the 
end of As it is neceſſary to expreſs every 
word, ing is more diſagreeable od 1 


— chan a flow and drayling proton which | 


3 V4 bY Ws > 2 
. Eogndata ent i eite | tur reset. F Quintil. 
carebir, ſi fuerit os facile, e- Y Ut eſt autem rake 
jucundum, urba- verborum explanatio, ita omnes 
— id eſt, in quo nulla ne- computare & velut annumerare 
bo & rafticits neque peregrini- 
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f the Duty of the Regents. 
1 in a manner, all the letters, and ſeems 
to count them one after another. 

The ſecond obſervation is to know, how to ful. 
tain and ſuſpend the voice by the different reſtsand 

aſes, which enter into the Prov period. One in- 
e will explain my y meaning, which I ſhall take 
from another paſſage of Quintilian. The points 
here expreſs the pauſes. r Jugices, . . 
vnmem atcuſatoris orationem , , in nas . . diviſam 
elſe partes. This ſhort period contains but one ſenſe, 
which is not to be diſtinguiſhed by any comma, ex- 
cept at the word judices, which is an apoſtrophe ; 
and yet the cadence, the ear, and even the breath 
require different reſts, in which all the harmony of 
nunciation conſiſts. By accuſtoming the ſcho- 
* to make theſe pauſes, as they read, even where 
there are no commas, they. will bs taught at the 
fame time to pronounce well. 

3. An ornamented pronunciation 1s that 5 is 
altiked: with an happy organ, an eaſy, loud, flexi- 
dle, firm, durable, clear, ſonorous, mild, and 
Piercing voict. For there i @ voice made for the 
ear not 40 much by its 3 as by a facility of 

le of every ſound 
from the Tugheſt 


which —— — and: the _ diveRts-it to-expre 
Bekdes this, = rent force of breath is required, 
— holding out theo? the | 
8, and of dwelling u them. i 

8 — 

reat pains, but by a clear protiun- 
e and the principal fkill is ſhewn in artfully 
wmaaging the different ſallies of the voice, in he- 
ginning with a tone, that may be raiſed or depreſſed 
abet e, conſttaintz and 1 in Li , 
#3 100 ix; 17 Ami ceoene ſumt o Cie. 

yo — ———— 

das, ita ſonant ut r ere 6 
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O the Duty. of the Regents. 
ing the voice, that it may be fully exerted in ſuch 


where the diſcourſe requires great force 
—— and principally in f in mung and | 


copying nature in every 

The whole beauty l lies in the 

union of two qualities, to all outward appearance 
oppoſite and inconſiſtent, equality and variety. By 
the firſt the orator ſuſtains his voice, and governs 
the riſe and fall of it by fixed. rules, which hinder 
him from 3 and low as by "By the food 
any order or proportion. e ſecond 
he avoids one of the moſt conſiderable faults in 
pronunciation, I mean, tedious keeping on in 
iſs chroagh i an and on the other hand he 
ro it an agreeable 
awakens, raiſes and charms his audience, herein 
* reſembling the painters, who by a vaſt number 
of ſnadows and colourings, almoſt imperceptible, 


and an happy mixture of the light and ſhade, 


— — their pictures, and give them 
the juſt proportions which every pn demands. 
Quintilian applies this laſt rule to the firſt period of 


the exordium of Tully's beatiful oration in defence = 
— This mme 


wy T; 1 


"That is aide eue me ere 
which — comes hk The it, and is 77 


return 


4. Ly, che 


munciation muſt be proporti- 
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f the Duty of the Regents. 
ly ſeen in the "paſſions, which have all, 


7 I: may be allowed the expreſſion, a peculiar lan- 


and a particular tone. For anger ſhews it 
elf one way, compaſſion another, and ſo the reſt, 


_ © To expreſs" them well, we muſt begin with hay- 


ing a deep ſenſe of them; and to this end we 


mould livelily repreſent things to ourſelves, and 


be affected with them, as if they actually paſſed in 


us. Thus the voice, as the interpreter of our ſen- 


timents, will eafily convey the ſame diſpoſition in- 
to the mind of the auditors, it has derived from 


our own conceptions. It is the faithful image of 


the ſoul ; it receives all the impreſſions and changes 
that the ſoul itſelf is capable of. Thus in joy it is 
zin ſorrow on the other hand 
it low. dull and gloomy: Anger makes it rough, 

impetuous and interrupted. In the confeſſion of a 
fault, making ſatisfaction, and intreating it becomes 
Tes el and ſubmiſſive. In a word, it 
follows dine, and 9 tone of _—_ yu 


n. 1 7 © "4 N ft \F 1 ye 


4G The voice allo Ariel and — en 


toncs, according to the different parts of a diſcourſe. 
It confums gitſelf to the difference of ſentiments, 
and ſometimes, though rarely, to the nature and 

re of certain particular expreſſions. It would 


evidently ridiculous, to begin a diſcourſe all at 
once noe loud and violent ſtrain; as nothing is 
more proper to gain upon others, than modeſty 
and reſervedneſa. Narrations deſigned to intereſt 
the audience in the point related require a Ainiple 


Ait rf of n vhoceos RI 

a 4 Omyis mqtus animi ſuum bitum d 3 TH ache 3 

0 m A natura habet vul. judicum animis dabit. Eſt e- 

tum, & ſonum, & geſtum, Kc. Kc. 2 mentis index, & velut ex- 

3. de Orat. n. 216—219. emplar: ac totidem, quot illa 
© In his primum eſt. bene af. mutationes habet. -Quintil. 


ici, & concipere imagines re- A principio clamare, ” 


rum, & tanquam veris moveri. grelte quiddam-eft. 3: ow 


Sic velut media vox, quem ha- n. 227. 
9717 4” * | | ; uniform 


Of the Duty of the Regents. 
uniform and calm voice, not much different from 
that we uſe in converſation, and ſo of all the reſt. 


II. Of Geſture. 
Geſture naturally follows the voice, and con- 


forms itſelf in like manner to the ſentiments of the | 


ſoul. . *Tis a mute language, but eloquent, and 


| often. has more force than | peech itſelf, 


As the head has the firſt place among the parts 
of — body, it has it alſo in action. The firſt rule 
is to keep it up and in a natural poſture, the ſecond 
to ſuit its motions to the pronunciation and the ac- 


tion of the orator. When we refuſe or reject, or 


ſhew that we have an horror or execration of any 


thing or perſon, then at the ſame time that we re- 
pel with the hand, we turn aſide the head as a 


mark of averſion. 

The countenance has a, principal.» pant: is. this 
point. There is a kind of motion or paſſion which 
it does not expreſs. It threatens, it careſſes, it in- 
treats, it is ſorrowful and e it is proud and 
humble, it | teſtifies friendſhi 
averſion to others, it gives us — —— abun- 
dance of things, and often fayo-mote than the moſt 
eloquent diſcourſe could do. 


11 STUOTIIOIT 151 if? 


I "never could comprehend how the = ae ot 


maſks-came to continue ſo long upon the 


the ancients. For certainly, it could not but ſup- 


preſs in a great meaſure the . vivacity of action, 
which is principally ſeen in the countenance; and 
may properly be conſidered as the ſeat and mir- 
rour of all the ſentiments of the foul. 5 Does i it not 


0 The aQtors *. eg, Minde Fe womens bead: 
which covered the Whole head, dreſs. This may explain what 
and beſides the features of the Phædrus fays in the fable of the 
face repreſented the beard, the emer 4 rol 
hair, the ears, and all the or- 


| Perſmam tragicam fort? vulpes 8 
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Of an Duty of the Regents. 


frequently happe n, that the blood, according as it 
is moved by t paſſions, ſhall ſometimes over- 


ſpread the countenance with a ſudden and modeſt 
Maga, ſometimes inflame and kindle it into rage, 


ſometimes by retiring from the cheeks, leave them 


and cold with fear, and at other times diffuſe 


through it a gentle and amiable ſerenity. All this 
is expreſſed in the countenance. Now a maſk by 


covering it deprives it of this emphatical language, 
—.— from it a kind of life and ſoul, Which 


makes it the faithful interpreter of all the ſenti. 
ments of the heart. I am not therefore ſurprized 


at the-remark which Tully makes, when be i 
sf Roſcius as an actor. Our old men, 


> fays he; judge better than we, by not entirely ap- 
Proving even Roſcius 


himſelf, whilſt. — un- 
der his maſk. 


—— Sa likewiſe one par fa 
pereminent e the reſt; via. the eyes Is by 
them elpecialhy that the foul diſplays itſelf, and 
\ſhewsnſelf m a manner externally; ſo that even with- 
out moving af them, joy ſhall make them more live- 
ly, and ſtrrow overcaſt them — — ond. 
Add to ti, that nature has given them tears, the 

which impe- 


thoughts, 
therhſelvos's pallage m grief, wad flow 


— haughty -and threatning, — a 
rough or terrible, and; —— to our 
1 rte Ne: 

; © 1 113 0 Cc; | 
=” Quo ae li . 
nes, qui. perſonatum, ne Roſ- nubilum ducant. Quinctiam 
cium magnopere lau- lacrymas his natura mentis in- 
dabant. Lib. iii. de Orat. n. dices dedit ; que, aut erum- 
221. punt dolore, aut Jatitia ma- 

Sed in * plarimum nant. 
valent oculi, per quos animus miſſi, ſuperbi, torvi, mites, af. 
maximè emanat; ut, Eitra mo- peri fiunit': quiz; ut \aEtus po- 
70 


"teſeant, & Hiſtitia_ quoddam 


Motu vero. intenti, re- 
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Of the Duty of the Regents. 
To be ſhort *, I paſs to the hands, without the 
aſſiſtance of which action would be lan 


guid and 


almoſt dead. How many motions are they capable 
of, ſince there is ſcarce a word which they are 
not ſometimes eager to expreſs? For the other 

rts of the body aid and contribute to diſcourſe, 


it theſe may be almoſt ſaid to ſpeak 
ſelves, and be underſtood. 
' Pantomumes- profeſſed to 


of them- 
We know that the 
repreſent exactly, and in 


a manner to paint in their geſtures and poſtures all 


the actions and paſſi 


10ns of mankind. 


m The an- 


cients called this act of the Pantomimes a kind of 
dumb muſick, which had found out a method of 


ſubſtituting the language 
the mouth, of (| 


of the hands to that of 


peaking to the eyes by the aſſiſt- 


ance of the fingers, and of expreſſing by ſilence 
more eloquent and emphatical than words them- 


ſelves, what could ſcarce be explained by diſcourſe 


or writing, 


k Manus vers, fine quibus 


trunca eſſet actio ac debilis, 
vix dici poteſt quot motus ha- 
beant, cam 'pene ipſam verbo- 
rum copiam perſequantur. Nam 
cetera partes loquentem adju- 
vant-; he (prope eſt ut dicam) 
ipſæ loquuntur. 

A Prince of Pontus coming 
to Nero's court upon ſome bu- 
lineſs, and having ſeen a fa- 
mous Pantomime dance with ſo 
much art, that tho' he under- 
ſtood nothing of what was ſung, 


yet he was thereby able to com- 


prehend what was meant, upon 
his departure defired the Em- 


peror to make him a preſent 
tos, quod in omnem ſigniſica- 


of that dancer. And upon 
Nero's asking what uſe he 
would make of him ; why, 
lays he, I have certain barba- 
rians bordering upon my domi- 
aons, who ak a language 


borum velocitatem 


which no body underſtands, and 
this man by his geſtures ſhall 
ſerve me as an interpreter. Lu- 
cian de faltat. | | 
n Hanc partem muſicæ diſ- 
ciplinz mutam nominavere 
majores ſcilicet quæ ore clauſo 
manibus loquitur, & quibuſ- 
dam geſticulationibus facit in- 
telligi, quod vix narrante lin- 
aut ſcripturæ textu, poſ- 

2 agnoſci. Aurel. . 
lib. i. Epiſt. 10. | 

Loquaciflime manus, lin- 
guoſi digiti, clamoſum ſilenti- 
um, expoſitio tacita . . . Idem, 
lib. iv. Epiſt. ult. 

Mirari ſolemus Scenz peri- 


tionem rerum & affectuum pa- 
rata illorum eſt manus, & — 


quitur. Senec. Epiſt. 121. 
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| Of the Duty of the Regents. 


The motion of the hands naturally follows the 
voice, and muſt conform to it. In common ge- 
whilſt we pronounce a period, we muſt carry 

the right hand from left to right, beginning at the 
breaſt and ending at the fide, the fingers being a 
little raiſed above the wriſt, open = at liberty, 
and the arm extended at full length, without rai- 
fing the elbow as high as the ſhoulder, but keeping 
it always clear of the body, and obſerving that the 


geſture muſt ordinarily begin with the motion of 
the elbow. After this we carry the left hand from 


right to left, with the ſame proportions as were 
obſerved in the motion of the right hand. The 
arm muſt be held after each geſture cloſe to the 
fide, till the period is at an end; and when it is 
finiſhed, the two hands muſt fall negligently upon 
the deſk, if it is from thence we ſpeak, and never 
below it; or at their full length before, if we ſpeak 
ſtanding, without any ſupport ; or upon the knees, 
if fitting on a chair. There are a thouſand methods 
of varying theſe geſtures, which are to be learnt 
from uſe and exerciſe alone. 
There is a ſecond kind of geſture relating to the 
extent and dimenſions of every thing. 
To expreſs any thing that is big, we muſt lift 
up our eyes as high as we can, without ſcarce rai- 
fing the head, but turning it a little on one fide, 
— throwing down both arms together at their 
full length, but l them clear of the body, 
and ſo as to have the outſide of the hands turned 
towards the auditor. LEADS 
To ſhew the depth of any thing, we muſt caſt 
our eyes down to the ground, and ftretch out 
both our arms on the oppoſite fide ſomewhat rai- 


fing them, and ſhewing the outſide of the hand, 


which is next the auditor, the other remaining 
„„ „% on 5 = 
Io expreſs breadth, it ſuffices to extend both 


hands at the ſame time, beginning always directly 


: before 


* 


Of the Duty of the Regents. 
he before us, and | ending at the two ſides, but ſo as to 


_ keep. the hands always upon a level with the 
, wriſts, and to carry our eyes zound the whole 
ry PONY 

the ſpace, they are able to comprehend. 


_ To expreſs length, we muſt ftretch out botn our 
ty arms either this way or that, but on the ſame fide, 
SY ſo as to keep the hands upon a level with the 
wriſt, the ' elbow, and one another, the inſide of 


* the hands being turned downwards. 

* The third kind of geſture relates to the paſſions. 
3 This matter is too large poſſibly to enter into an 
1 account ſo ſhort as this, in which my deſign is only 
The to lay down the moſt general and nece rules. 
the The maſters will eaſily ſupply the reſt. 9 25 
ag The maſters of the art take notice, that the 
"ic motion of the hand muſt begin and end with the 
= ſenſe, becauſe otherwiſe it muſt either precede the 
= diſcourſe, or laſt longer than it. Now both theſe 
8 would be faulty. 

x We muſt not pretend to lay down fixed and cer- 
10 tan rules upon the ſubject 1 am here treating of. 


One thing, as Quintilian obſerves, ſuiting well with 


ſo far, that in ſome the ® refinements of pronunci- 
ation ſhall not be graceful, and in others the very 
faults not diſpleaſe. Thus every one in forming 


— 
> 


perſonal qualifications. 


to the voice or geſture, is to ſtudy nature, to look 
upon it here as in every thing elſe, as the beſt ma- 
{ter and ſureſt guide that can be followed, to place 
the perfection of the art in a perfect imitation of 


t gratiam, in quibuſdam ceptis, ſed etiam ex natura ſua 


* 


* Quare norit ſe quiſque, nec tianis. it 
E ö 


one, which would fit ill upon another, without 
our ſometimes being able to give a reaſon for it; 


bs action muſt not only conſult the general rules, 
but carefully ſtudy his own . actual diſpoſition and 


But the moſt important pray t of all, both as 
Y 


, . | ' . . 2 Fo | US. . I 70 vr.” I 4 | 
In quibuſdam virtutes non tantùm ex communibus præ- 


nit ipla delectant. c capiat conſilium formande ac- 
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it, endeavouring only after the example of paint- 


ers to embelliſh and ſet it off a little, but without 


ever ſwerving from a juſt likeneſs. When chil. 
dren are at liberty amongſt themſelves, and when 
in diſcourfing together they break out into ſome 
heat, they are under no difficulty in ſeeking either 
for tone or geſture. All comes to them as it were 


mechanically, becauſe they only follow the impulſe 
of nature. Why when they are put upon decla- 


mation, do we find them for the moſt part almoſt 
dumb, ' motionleſs, confuſed and perplexed ? It is, 
becauſe they think that then they muſt ſpeak and 


act in a very different manner, in which they are 


much miſtaken. For which reaſon we cannot too 


early, when children are put upon 3 in the 
claſſes, or made to repeat their lefſons, accuftom 


them to aſſume a natural tone, that is, fuch as 


they uſe in their familiar diſcourſe; and the — 
may be ſaid of any one, that is to ſpeak 1 1 

lick. Nor is this obſervation contrary to the ſtudy 
of the voice and geſture, which I have ſo earneſt- 


ly recommended. This ſtudy ſhould be applied 
to in the cloſet; but when be comes to ſpeak, the 


orator muſt not ſeem to have ſtudied it at all. All 
muſt flow eaſily from him. Art muſt look like 
nature, his voice and geſture muft ſhew nothing 


ſtudied, and he muſt call to mind this great prin- 


| —__ 


ciple, which in” neral relates to all the parts of 
ce. ee true. 


| Only ub is amiable 
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eminent manner. The uni verſity has at all times 
abounded in famous poets and orators, who have 
ſtrove to keep up the glory it has fo long acqui- 
red of ſhining and excelling in all kinds of litera- 
turez and every profeſſor muſt look upon this 
glory of the univerſity as a precious inheritance, 
which he is obliged to preſerve, and if poſlible, to 
augment by his labotir and application. th 
The compoſitions I am here ſpeaking of are 
commonly ſuch as celebrate the name and actions 
of princes, generals, miniſters and magiſtrates, in 
a word, all the great men who diſtinguiſn them- 
ſelves in any reſpect whatſoever 3; and it is a kind 
virtue and merit. | 
But it muſt be remembred, that this homage is 
in reality due only to virtue and merit; and that 
when it is not founded upon truth, it degenerates 
into a ſhameful adulation, equally diſhonourable to 
the perſon who commends, and the - perſon com- 
mended. We muſt. therefore never praiſe what is 
not truly laudable; and that uſually with modeſty 
and caution, by avoiding all extravagant exaggera- 
tions, which ſerve only to render what we ſay ſuf- 
pected. i 7 
There is a manner of commending ſo evidently 
falſe, and ſo directly oppoſite to the taſte and 
judgment of the publick, that a perſon of common 
ſenſe in my opinion cannot help avoiding it. Thus 
when Nero made the funeral oration of the Em- 
2 Claudius his predeceſſor, he was attentively 
eard in all the reſt; but when he came to ſpeak 
of his prudence and wiſdom, the audience could 
not help laughing, tho? the oration. Was very elo- 


2 Cetera pronis animis au- tum culttis priferret, ut fuit 
dita. Poſtquam ad providen- illi viro. ingenium amœnum, 
tam ſapientiamque flexit, ne- & temporis illius auribus ac- 
mo riſui temperaret, quanquam commodatum. Tacit. Annal. 
oratio à Seneca compelita, mul- lib. xiii. cap. 3. 


of publick homage, which the univerſity pays to 
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quent, and drawn up by Seneca, who had a very 
fruitful genius and a very florid ſtyle, according to 
the taſte of that age, tho* he ſometimes wanted 
judgment. ITE IN : 
n There is another fault leſs ſnocking in appear- 
ance, but not leſs blameable, becauſe tis contrary 
to religion; and that is to give Princes the attr- 
butes which belong only to God, by conſidering 
them as the maſters of nature; as diſpoſing of it 
at their pleaſure; as changing the order of the 
ſeaſons, as they think fit, and making them believe 
that by conferring the title of miniſter they like- 
wiſe confer merit; an impious flattery, not to be 
ee even in a Pagan, who applying to an 
mperor, that had aſſumed the character of a God, 
and had committed to his care the education of 
the young Princes his nephews, intreats him to 
inſpire him with all the underſtanding, that was 
neceſſary in the diſcharge of ſo noble an employ- 
ment, and make him ſuch as he 77 7 him to be. 
There is a jealous ear, that I may ule the ſcripture 
expreſſion, which hears ſuch diſcourſe with indig- 
nation, Auris zeli audit omnia; and we cannot 
fay how far ſuch blaſphemies, for J do not ſcruple 
to call them fo, are capable of drawing down miſ- 
fortunes and curſes on a Chriſtian kingdom. 
- The taſte of ' ſound eloquence inſpires a very 
different manner, and infuſes, eſpecially in point of 
praife, a prudent diſcretion and a wiſe ſobriety. We 
muſt herein imitate, as much as is poſſible, the in- 
genious and artful addreſs of the ancients, who 
ol how to praiſe in a curious and delicate man- 
ner, and ſometimes even whilft they ſeemed to he 
employed upon ſomewhat elfe: *-Tully in his beau- 
tiful oration for Ligarius ſays, he hopes that Czar, 


94A 
* 75 
2 


* 7 Ut quantum nobis expec- didit, faciat, Quintil. lib. iv 


- 
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who never forgets any thing but the injuries that have 
been offered bim, will call to mind the inviolable at- 
tachment which the brother of Ligarius had to 


him; Qui obliviſci mibi ſoles præter injurias. One 
word thrown into a diſcourſe in this manner, is 


worth a whole panegyrick. 


Horace declaring, that he has not N 


ſufficient to deſcribe the glorious victories of Au- 


guſtus, ſeems to have nothing in view but to an- 
ſwer thoſe, who had adviſed him to leave off wri- 
ting ſatyr; but his real deſign was to commend 
that Prince in ſuch a manner, as might not offend 
his extream delicacy in point of commendation.; 

Cui male fi palpere, recalcitrat undique tutus. The 


reply he makes. by Trebatius, that at leaſt he might 


celebrate the private and pacifick virtues of Au- 
guſtus, his juſtice, his conſtaney and magnanimity, 
as Lucilius had done Scipio's, this turn, I ſay, is in 
the ſame taſte, and ftill more pleaſing by the in- 
direct compariſon of this Prince with, ſo great a 
man as Scipio was. 

M. Deſpreaux, the worthy diſciple of Horace, 
has i in ſeveral paſſages imitated his maſter's ſkill 
in commending ; but I queſtion whether any where 


in a more beautiful and ingenious manner, than 


where he puts the Surf of Lewis the four- 
teenth into the Mouth 


Ah! where a are fled, thoſe happy times of peace, 
Wen idle Ki diſſolv'd in thoughtleſs caſe, 
Refign'd —— and the toils of ſtate 
To counts, or ſome inferior magiſtrate: - 
Lolld on their thrones, devoid of thought or pain "= 
And nodding, ſlumber'd out a lazy reign ?... 


But tis no more: That golden age is gone, F 


Fe 96k unwearied Prince fills Gallia's throne. 
Fach day he frights me with the noiſe of arma, 

5 e emen and defies r ee. 

1 G Lib. 1. Satyr. 1. ee Ss. 
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In vain does nature, ſeas and rocks oppoſe 
To bar his virtue, which undaunted goes | 
Thro' Lybia's burning ſands, and Scythia's ſnows. 
His name alone my trembling ſubjects dread ; 
Not his own cannon does more terror ſpread. 


This is a maſter-piece in its kind, and whoever 
can introduce any thing like it into a copy of verſes, 


may fafely rely upon the approbation of the pub- 
lick. 


Praiſes and panegyricks are not the only ſub- 
jects of poems and publick actions. Others may 
be choſen, which are no leſs fruitful to the orator, 


and may equally pleaſe perſons of a good taſte; 


ſuch as diſſertations upon eloquence, poetry, hiſto- 
ry, or ſome point of literature. Examples may 
be found in the collection, which has lately been 
publiſhed of ſeveral pieces in verſe or proſe by the 
profeſſors of the unverfity. r 2 

As the diſcourſes I am now ſpeaking of, whe- 
ther panegyricks or diſſertations, are principally 
made for ſhew, I know that according to the rules 
of | ſound rhetorick, one may pompouſly diſplay 
in them the riches of eloquence, and the art which 
elſewhere ſhould be concealed, may here ſhew it 
ſelf with more liberty. But yet this muſt be done 


with caution; and we muſt remember that a ſolid 


and judicious diſcourſe will always meet with ap- 
. e, and that we muſt not ſtrive to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by witticiſm and gingling, and eſpecially 
muſt take care to avoid fach affected turns, and 


that kind of points which may pep -an ignorant 
. multitude, but diſguſt every ſenſible and judicious 
hearer. ; F 644 . IN 4+ 57 Irs ft x 


- 
„ 


e gyrick of Trajan by Pliny the younger, 
the collection of ſuch A; ed nay ici 
veteres, and ſtill more the works of Seneca, may 
ſupply an orator with abundance of thoughts, but 

he muſt correct them by the ſtyle of Cicero. We 


1 
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have likewiſe excellent models of this kind in the 
funeral orations and academical diſcourſes of the 
moderns. | 


rler wer 
Of the Studies of the Maſters. 


"HAT I have faid of compoſitions and pub- 
lick acts makes a great outward ſhew, but 
does not comprehend the eſſential duty of a re- 
gent, which conſiſts in the ſolid inſtruction he 
owes to his ſcholars. To ſucceed in this, he ſtands 
in need of labour and ſtudy. Even the loweſt 
claſſes require a certain degree of learning, which is 


not to be acquired but by reading. Beſides, a pro- 


feſſor ordinarily does not ſtop there, and muſt 
qualify himſelf for paſſing into the ſuperior claſſes. 

A regent's firſt ſtudy muſt relate to the points 
he teaches, and the authors he explains. Thus for 
inſtance a grammarian is not allowed to be igno- 


rant of what the antients have written Upon gram- * 


mar, and ftill leſs of what the Meſſ. de Port 
Royal have left us. upon that head. A profeſſor 
of rhetorick muſt have imbibed his art from the 
fame ſources, and have thoroughly ſtudied the old 
Greek and Latin rhetoricians. Not that either of 
them ſhould load their ſcholars with a great num- 
ber of precepts, but in order to make a choice 
they muſt all be known ; and an able maſter, that 
hath both judgment and capacity, will find a great 
aſſiſtance Pte. what he reads towards inſtructing 
youth. . e e 

I am of the ſame opinion with reſpect to au- 
thors. The moſt eaſy have their obſcurities; and 
a regent muſt have all the interpreters, or at leaſt 


the moſt eſteemed upon thoſe he explains. There 


we indeed abundance of trifles amongſt a great 
many ſolid remarks ; but he muſt make choice, and 
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diſtribute ſuch only amongſt his ſcholars, as are 
ſuitable to their age and capacity, 

Beſides the ſtudy of the claſs, a regent muſt ac- 

quire ſuch a fund of erudition, as 1s eſſential to 

a man of letters. He ſhould be well acquainted 
with the Greek, and no ſiranger to hiſtory ; nor 
mult the extent of theſe branches of knowledge 
frighten him from purſuing them. It is incredible 
how far an hour or two ſpent regularly every day 

in ſtudy, will carry him by the end of the year; 

let him but have courage only to begin, and if 
poſſible to join himſelf to ſome diligent and wel! 

j difpoſed perſon of the fraternity, and Jet them 
confer together upon the authors they have ſepa- 
rately read, and read nothing without making 
extracts, noting what relates to different ſubjects, 
as eloquence, poetry, hiſtory and antiquity, I re- 
member to have read oyer in this manner a great 
while ago almoſt all the lives of Plutarch with a a 
| ſkilful friend, who had an excellent taſte. We {et 
apart an afternoon in every week for this ſmall 
conference, which was made as we walked abroad, 
when time permitted. We mutually communt- 
cated what we had found moſt beautiful and re- 
markable, each propoſed his difficulties, and we 
were often ſurprized that we had paſſed over pal- 
fages too lightly, in the notion that we had under- | 

_ "ſtood them, when in reality we did not. I know 

no exerciſe more agreeable to perſons. of learning 
and underſtanding, than ſuch walks and conver- 

_ Livy had been read over entirely ſome time be- 
fore in ſuch, conferences held once a week in the 
college de Beauvais, where ſome profeſſors of other 
colleges were ſometimes pleaſed to be preſent ; and 

* 2 the con verſation was not long, for it began 

= after fchool time in the evening, yet at the end of 

17 4 certain number of years the author was read thro, ow 

and the work finiſhed. M. Crevier, now regent _ 55 
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ſecond claſs in the college de Beauyais, held the 
and took down all the remarks, which he one 
day deſigns to give the publick, with a new edition 


* of that author, which I hope will be to general ſa- 
0 tisfaction. | 

d It is plain, that a certain number of books are 
ry requifite for this ſort of ſtudy, and I cannot too ear- 
Ze neſtly adviſe the profeſſors to collect each of them 
le a ſmall library, greater or leſs, according to their 
I wants and income. The King's liberality in eſta- 
3 bliſhing a gratuitous inſtruction in all our colleges, 
if has enabled us, and I may add, laid us under an 
ll obligation of putting ourſelves to this expence, 
m which is as abſolutely neceſſary to our profeſſion, as 
a- the inſtruments are in any trade to the workmen. 
ng Alcibiades meeting with a ſchool-maſter, who had 
is, none of Homer's works, could not forbear giving 
re- him a box on the ear, and treating him as an igno- 
eat rant fellow, and one who could not make any other 


nb a than ignorant ſcholars; and might not we ſay the 
ſet ſame thing of a profeſſor, who * no books? 
18 It is difficult to have a taſte for letters without 
having one for books, which are the enjoyment of 


a man of RE OI cially in his old age, as Tully 
elegantly obſerves in a letter to his friend * 
where he intreats him to reſerve his library for him, 
which he deſigned to purchaſe with part of his re- 
venue. Bibliothecam tuam cave cuiquam deſpondeas, 
ſuamvis acrem amatorem inveneris: nam ego omnes 
meas vindemiolas | eo reſervo, ut illud fubfidium ſenectu- 
ti parem. In another letter he tells him, that this 
acquiſition will compleat his wiſhes, and make him 
the happie man in the world. Noli deſperare fore ut 
libros tuas facere paſim meos. Quod ſi aſſequor, ſuperd 
Craſſum divitiis ;\atque omnium agros, lucos, prata 
contemno. ny" SE 
Whilft I am writing this, I am informed that a 
profeſſor affected with the ſame defires as Tully, 
»In ub. Ml. ap. 33. Lib. l. Ep. 9 
as as 0 
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and with the ſame taſte, has not ſcrupled to charge 
himſelf. with an annuity of four hundred livres a 


year, in order to purchaſe the library of one of his 


-brethren ! lately deceaſed in the univerſity, who had 


made a good uſe of his books. I wiſh the example 


of both may meet with followers. | 
We are ey concerned to excite amongſt us, 


or rather to preſerve that taſte of knowledge and 


learning, which has always reigned in the univerſi. 


ty, and to excite in ourſelves a noble emulation by 
the remembrance of the great men, who have done 


it ſo much honour, and whoſe names are fo well 


known, and ſo much reſpected throughout the 
Chriſtian world; Budzus, Turnebus, Ramus, Lam- 
binus, Muretus, Buchanan, Paſſeratius, Caſau- 
bon, all profeſſors in the univerſity, or the college 
royal. 8 TOW 5 1% | 

*Tis this taſte of learning and books, which has 
acquired France ſo many famous printers, that have 
carried the art of printing to the higheſt degree of 
perfection. I cannot help inſerting here what we 
read in M.Baillet concerning the famous Stephens's, 


who have rendred their name immortal, not only 


by the neatneſs and beauty of their Hebrew, Greek 
and Roman characters, but their ſingular exactneſs, 
and their ability. and great diſintereſtedneſs, which 
made them prefer the publick intereſt to their own. 
The economy of Robert Stephens's houſe *, 
ſays this author, was excellent. He received no 
workmen into his printing- houſe, but ſuch as were 


maſters elſewhere. He had beſides this men and 


maids, who were not allowed to talk any thing but 


Latin, as well as all the workmen in the printing- 
houſe, His wife and daughter underſtood it per- 


| euzet, author of the farther . preparing to. pybliſh 
two Latin books. for the uſe of ſome other pieces, that might 
young beginners, which I have be verſes to youth.” 
mentioned above, and who was = Jugem. des Sav. wo. T. 
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fectly, and were obliged with all the domeſticks to 
talk nothing elſe, So that the ſtore-houſes, the 
chambers, the ſhop, the kitchen; in a word, from 
the top of the houſe to the bottom, all ſpoke La- 
tin at Robert Stephens's. This generous printer 
had uſually ten men of learning in his houſe, all of 
them foreigners, who corrected his impreſſions un- 
der him; and not ſatisfied with the application he 
gave to the correction of the ſeveral proofs which 
came from his preſſes, he publickly expoſed the 
printed ſheets before they were taken off, and pro- 
miſed a reward to ſuch as ſhould find out any faults 

The ſhop of that famous printer was almoſt ad- 
mirable, for the zeal, taſte, and eager purſuit after 
books and ſciences; for application and exactneſs in 
the diſcharge of his duty; for diſintereſtedneſs, no- 
bleneſs of ſoul and ſentiments, and the love of the 


publick. It certainly would not be wrong or diſho- 


nourable in us to copy after ſo excellent a pattern 
and this has been my view in this ſmall digreſſion, 
which I hope the reader will excuſe. 


ARTICLE the FIFTH. 


The application of ſome particular rules to the govern- 
| ment of the Claſſes. 


THERE is nothing mentioned in this work, but 

1 what is commonly practiſed in the claſſes, ex- 
cepting two articles, the one relating to the ſtudy 
of the French tongue, and the other to hiſtory, up- 
on which I could wiſh that more time and care were 
ſpent than is uſual. Under the ſtudy of hiſtory I 
comprehend geography, chronology, fable and an- 
tiquities. There is often, occaſion to ſpeak. of them 


in the claſſes, but they are not uſually taught there 
in a conſtant and regular manner by principles and 
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Of the Duty of the Regents. 
Theſe ſtudies are allowed to be an important part 
of the education of youth, and to be either abſolute- 


ly neceſſary to them, or at leaſt extremely uſeful. 


But it is queſtioned, whether they can enter into the 
ſcheme of the claſſes, where the whole time ſeems 
taken up with the multiplicity of the other matters 


taught in them; and certainly the caſe is not with- 


out difficulty, tho' I do not think it abſolutely 1 im- 
practicable. 

Firſt, as to the French tongue, half an hour 
twice or thrice a week ſpent upon this ſtudy might 
ſuffice, becauſe continued thro* the whole courſe of 
all the claſſes. Till ſuch time as a book is drawn u 
for the uſe of the boys, containing the moſt liek. 
ſary rules of grammar, and the principal obſervati- 
ons of M. de Vaugelas, F. Bouhours, &c. upon 
the French tongue, the maſters may content them- 
ſelves with explaining one or other of them to their 
ſcholars by word of mouth, and making the appli- 
cation of them to ſome beautiful paſſage in a French 
book. Fifteen or twenty rules and obſervations 
would ſuffice for one year. 

Hiſtory might be diſtributed in the following 
manner. That of the Old and New Teſtament 
ſhould be for the three loweſt claſſes, the ſixth, 
fifth, and fourth; Fable and Antiquities for the 
third; the Greek Hiſtory for the ſecond ; the Ro- 
man down to the Emperors for Rhetorick; and | 
laſtly, the Hiſtory of the Emperors, for Philoſophy. 

I do not mean, that all theſe portions of hiſtory 


ſhould be explained to the boys in their claſs, for 


that would'take up too much time, and be abſolute- 
1 poſſible; but I would have a certain taſk given 

em to be tead by themſelves in private every day, 
which hey ſhould be obliged to give an account of 
from time to time in their claſs. To this end it 


would be requiſite to — 2 en pc 55 expreſly 


REES the * 3 
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Of the Duty of the Regents. 

We have two excellent ones for ſacred hiſtory, to 
wit, the HMorical Catechiſm of M. P Abbe Fleury, 
which may ſerve in the fixth ; and the Abridgment 
of the Old Teſtament, lately printed for John De- 
faint, which the Journals of Paris and Trevoux 
have very much recommended, may ſerve for the 
fifth and fourth. The firſt is a ſhort abridgment 
made expreſly for children, and adapted to the 
meaneſt capacity; the other is much larger, and in- 
cludes the moſt beautiful and remarkable part of 
the Old Teſtament, either in point of facts, ſenti- 
ments, or maxims. | 

I hope we ſhall ſoon have a ſmall treatiſe upon 
the fabulous hiſtory proper to be put into the hands 
of the boys. In the mean time they may make 
uſe of that of Galtrucius or F. Jouvenci. I have 
already mentioned a ſmall abridgment of the Ro- 
man Antiquities printed in 1706, which may ſerve 
till a larger is compoſed. == = Fs 

What we moſt want, are hiſtories of the Greeks 
and Romans expreſly written for the uſe of youth. 
[ have engaged to write the former, and ſhall dili- 
gently employ myſelf about it. REG turn their 
views and pains upon the Roman Hiſtory ; in the 
mean while we may make uſe of the Univerſal Hi- 

ſtory of M. de Meaux ; which indeed is a very 

ſhort abridgment as to facts, but makes a conſidera- 
ble 1 7-6 the excellent reflections it contains. 

We have another abridgment of the Roman Hi- 

ſtory tranſlated from the Engliſh of Lawrence 

Echard, which is a very good one and long enough. 


The Hiftory of the Revolutions of the Roman Re- 


publick, by M. FAbbe de Vertot, and that of the 
Triumvirate, may ſuffice to give the boys a juſt 
idea of the latter times of the republic. 

It would be a very uſeful work, and in my opini- 
on a very eaſy one, to N what M. de Tille- 
mont has left us upon the hiſtory of the Roman 
Emperors, We finck in this kiſtory ihuſtrious exam- 
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- Of the Duty of the Regents. 


ples of the greateſt virtues, and perfect models in 
the art of government. The reading of this work 
would ſuit mighty well with the ſtudents in philoſo- 
phy, and equally prepare them for the ſtudy of 
theology and of the law. By this means the boys 
would have a tolerable knowledge of ancient hiſto- 
ry, and be much better qualified to enter afterwards 
upon the ſtudy of the modern. 2 
Upon the bare expoſition, which I have made, 
all the world will doubtleſs agree, that it were to be 
wiſhed ſuch a plan could be executed ; as it is evi- 
dent, that the boys inſtructed in this manner would 
carry away from college abundance of uſeful and a- 
greeable knowledge, which might be of great ſer- 
vice to them all the reſt of their lives. Let us exa- 
mine therefore, whether this plan is practicable or 
no. Now in the manner I propoſe it, it is in my o- 
pinion very eaſily reduced to practice. For I require 
only of 049 pe or to ſet their ſcholars every day 
a certain taſk, and appoint them a certain number 
of pages to read in the books of hiſtory, which I 
ſuppoſe they have in their hands, and to make 
them give an account from time to time of what 


they read, which may amount to about half an 


hour every day. I know well that ſeveral of them 


may happen to miſapply this time, and the ſame 


will fall out in all their other ſtudies. But as this is 
by far the moſt agreeable, there is cauſe to hope, 
that the greateſt number will apply to it with plea- 
ſure, eſpecially if care be taken to ſet a mark of ho- 
nour upon it, to give it admiſſion into the publick 


exerciſes, to propoſe prizes and rewards for ſuch as 


ſhall diſtinguiſh themſelves in it, and to employ all 
the means which the induſtry of an able and diligent 


maſter will not fail to ſuggeſt to him. 


. -. Chronology is naturally joined to hiſtory, and no- 
thing is more eaſy, or takes up leſs time than to give 
the boys a general idea of it, ſufficient to let them 


know very nearly at what time the events paſſed, 
art. e . which 


Of the Duty of the Regents. 
which they read of ; and that is all that can be ex- 
d from them. We muſt likewiſe never fail to 
make them acquainted in ſome meaſure with the 
author explained to them, the principal circumſtan- 
ces of his life, and the time when he lived. One 
day as I was explaining the paſſage, where Quintili- 
an mentions the Greek hiſtorians, . a young man 
aſced me, why he made no mention of Plutarch. 
He had read — of his lives, but had not been 
taught at what time and under what Emperors he 
I . 
As to cography, it may be taught the boys 
without g up much time or trouble, The plain- 
eſt and eaſieſt way of fixing it in the memory, and 
at the ſame time hiſtorical events, is whenever a ci- 
ty, river, or iſland is mentioned in an author, to be 
exact in pointing them out upon a map. By follow- 
ing a general thro* all his expeditions, ſuch as an 
Hannibal, a Scipio, a Pompey, a Czfar, or an A- 
lexander, the boys will have occaſion. to paſs over 
all the memorable places of the world, and by that 
means imprint for ever in their mind the ſeries of 
facts and ſituation of towns. When they are a lit- 
tle accuſtomed to this method, it will be very eaſy 
to teach them the degrees of longitude and latitude, 
= the whole doctrine of the ſphere. Thus it may 
be very proper, in order to teach them modern geo- 
graphy, to engage them ſometimes. at home to 
certain pages of the Gazette, and/ oblige them 
to trace out upon the map the different places men- 
tioned in it. All this is but a kind of diverſion, 
and yet will teach them geography in a more laſting 
mann than all the hrs N rr that are given 
9 form. 8 15 . 8 10 
hat I am here uppoſes, that the chil- 
dren have maps in th ales. and indeed they 
ſhould never — without them; and l queſtion whe- 
ther it would not be mats. to have them likewiſe 


| nevery claſs, It would be f ſufficient to have a large 
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Of the Duty of the Regents. 

map of the world, with maps of the Roman Em- 
ire, Greece and Afia Minor, and ſome few others 
of the like ſort. The expence would not be very 


1 great, and might fall u 2 the ſcholars, as theſe 
rom 


maps muſt be renewed time to time. I know 
that this cuſtom has been put in practice in ſome col. 
leges with ſucceſs. Perhaps alſo one might. add to 


them two tables of chronology, one of which ſhould 


come down to the birth of hriſt, and the other to 


our own times, 


In propoſing theſe 3 ſtudies, 1 do not 
mean that the Latin or Greek tongues ſhould either 


of them be neglected. We may eaſily, if Iam not 


miſtaken, reconcile. them together. What ſhould 
principally prevail in the clafſes is the buſineſs of 
explication; that of a Greek author eſpecially l 
would: never have omitted, but that balf an hour 
ſhould be ſpent upon it every day. This is a ſmall 
matter, and yet when that time is regularly em- 
ployed, it goes a great way by the end of the year. 
The repetition of leſſons requires the leaſt: time, as 

it is the leaſt ſerviceable to the ſcholars; a quarter 
of an hour in my opinion is enough for it, eſpecially 


in ſuch claſſes as are not very numerous, and the 
rather as it returns twice a day, and on Saturdays, 


when the leſſons of the whole weel are bopeatod,. Fl 
longer time is ſpent upon it. 
The care of a maſter, who is 1 for the 


welfare of his — and wiſely frugal: of time, 


will induce him to manage every moment with ſo 


much œconomy, that he will wp — 22 the 


5 ſtudies — hp ty eee * 
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Of the Duty of the Regents. 


by the care he requires them to take of procurin 
them nurſes, and having ſervants about them of 


known wiſdom and probity ; and he afterwards in- 


fiſts upon a continual diligence in removing from 
them whatever may be capable of affecting their in- 
nocence the leaſt in the world, and will allow no- 
thing to be faid or done in their preſence, which 
may inſpire them with dan going principles, or ſet 
them a bad example. 

What concerns nts in the caſe I am here 
choice of a maſter and a col- 


: _—P of, is firſt t 
Soy uppoſing that they reſolve to ſend their chil- 


dren thither. - * Quintilian fully points out to us this 
double obligation in a few words. He requires that 
the maſter ſhould be a man of conſummate virtue. 
Praceptorem eligere ſanttiſſimum guemque, cujus rei 


Precipua prudentibus cura eft , and that an exact and 
regular diſcipline ſnould be kept up in the college ; 


& diſciplinam, qua maxime ſevera fuerit. 

The younger Pliny in one of his — where- 
in he recommends to a lady of his acquaintance a 
profeſſor of rhetorick for her ſon, lays down admi- 
cable inſtructions upon this ſubject, which properly 
concern the choice of a college and a regent; as the 
paſſage of "Quintilian which I have quoted above, 
but may likewiſe relate to that of a preceptor. The 


11 is too beautiful not to be repeated here at its 
le 


de The only means? to enable your ſon. jo'tread 


8 Lid. i. cap. 2. limen proferenda ſunt: jam 

d Lib. iii. Ep. 3. Gier circumſpiciendus Rhetor lati- 
omnibus (avis & majoribus) ita nus, euſus ſcholæ ſeveritas, pu · 
demum ſimil is adoleſeit, fi im- dor in primis, caſtitas -eonſtet. 
butus honeſtis artibus fuerit: Adeſt enim adoleſcenti noſtro, 
quas plurimum reſert à quo po- 
iimum aceipiat. Adhue illim dotibus, eximia corporis pul- 
pueritiæ ratio intra contuberni · chritudo; cui in hoc lubricoæ- 
um tuum tenuit: _ tatis non prazceptor modò, ſed 


przceptores 
domi habuit, ubi eſt vel errori- cuſtosetiam: 3 TI | 


bus modica, vel etiam nulla dus ar” 
materia, Jam ſtudia ejus extra | * # 
2 5 at 


cum ceteris nature tortunsque 
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Of the Duty of the Regents. 


<« worthily.in the footſteps of his anceſtors is to ſet 


“over him a good guide, who knows how to point 
<« out to him the paths of knowledge and honour; 


« but the choice of this guide 1s a matter of great 


importance. Hitherto he has been brought up 
60 by his 9 — under your inſpection and in a 

— houſe, where the dangers, if any, are very 
$6 om but now he is to — hs abroad to attend 
upon publick lectures, you muſt make choice of 
<< — eſſor of eloquence, in whoſe ſ chool you are 
< aſſured there is obſerved an exact diſcipline, and 
“above all a great modeſty and purity of manners; 
< for amongſt the other advantages this youth has 
< received from nature and fortune, he is extreme- 


un beautiful, and this lays you under farther obli- 
<< gations, in fo weak and dangerous an age, to ſet 


cover him a maſter, who may ſerve not only as 


95900 — (ag to him, bark e as a guide and 


&« a 


I know no o body more proper to diſcharge 
ec this office than Julius Genitor. I love him, and 


e the friendſhip I have for him does not influence 


my judgment, to which it owes its exiſtence. He 
is grave and unblameable, perhaps ſomewhat too 
<< auſtere and rough in his behaviour, according to 


the licentiouſneſs of theſe. later times. As the 


e talent of ſpeaking is an external advantage, 
c Videor ego demonſtrare ti- rem accipe. Nihil ex 


bi poſſe Julium Genitorem. A- 
matur à me: judicio tamen 


meo non obſtat caritas, quæ ex 
judicio nata eſt. Vir eſt emen- 
datus & gravis : 
horridior & durior, ut in hac 


licentia temporum. Quantum 
eloquentia valeat, pluribus cre- 
— facul- ceptori, a quo —— 
tas aperta & expoſita ſtatim cer- 
nitur. Vita bominum altos re- 


potes: nam 


ceſſus magnaſque latebras ha- 


_ — 


paulo etiam 


hoc viro filius tuus audiet, nib 
3 — : nihil diſcet, quod 
neſeiſſe rectius fuerit · Nec mi- 


nus ſæpe ab illo, quam a te me- 


que, admònebitur quibus ima. 
22 nomina 


Proinde, 


mox eloquentiam diſcat, duæ 
malè ine. Per ow . 


en 4 
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of the Duty of Parents. 385 
t « which lies open and obvious to all the worl . 


« you may in point of eloquence rely upon the 
« 3 of the publick in ka Rewe Tris not 
« ſo with the life and manners of a man, they have 
« their ſecret places, into which it is ſcarce poſſible 
« to penetrate; and in this point I will be bound 
« for Genitor. Your ſon will hear nothing from 
« him, but what may be to his advantage; nor 
« learn any thing of him, which it might be bet- 
« ter for him not to know. He will be no leſs 
careful than you or me to ſet continually before 
« his eyes the examples and virtues of his anceſtors, 
« and make him fully ſenſible how heavy a burthen 
their great names lay upon him. Make no ſeru- 
« ple therefore to put him into the hands of a ma- 
* fter, who will firſt train him up to good morals, 
“ and then to eloquence, which is never well 
taught without morality. Farewel.” 1 
It is not enough to make choice of a good college. 
rge To reap all the benefit from it, that may be ex- 
and pected, the parents muſt often viſit the principal, 
ee the regents and preceptors, to inform themſelves 
He of the behaviour of their children, and the progreſs 
900 they make in their ſtudies. They muſt acquaint 
g to them with their diſpoſitions and inelinations, which 
they cannot but know better than any other. They 
muſt conſult with them upon proper meaſures for 
correcting their faults, ſupport them with their 
whole authority, and join with them altogether in 
caſe of reward, commendation, repriniand or pu- 
ninment. It is not to be expreſſed, how uſeful 
this good underſtanding of parents with the maſters 
may be to the children. W 
Horace in the beautiful ſatyr, wherein he ex- 6 
preſſes his grateful acknowledgment for the extra- 
ordinary pains his father too in his education, does 
not fail to obſerve, that he was careful to viſit his 
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Of the Duty of Parents. 
maſters often; and he attributes to this in great 

meaſure the happineſs he had of having been not 
only exempt from the irregularities common to 
youth, but of having eſcaped even the ſlighteſt ſuſ- 
picion of them. ; 


Atqui ſi vitiis mediocribus ac mea Paucis 
Mendoſa eft natura, alioqui recta 
Cauſa fuit pater bis . . . . 
 TIpſe mihi cuſtos incorruptiſſimus omnes 6 
Circum doftores aderat. Quid multa ? pudicum 
Qui primus virtutis honos, ſervavit ab omni 
on folum fatto, verum opprobrio quoque turpi. 


It is a fault, ſays Plutarch, which very much 
deſerves to be condemned in parents, to think 
themſelves entirely diſcharged from the care of 
watching over their children, as ſoon as they are 
put into the hands of maſters, and not to think any 
2 of being certified with their own eyes and 
ears in regard to the progreſs they make in ſtudy 
and virtue. Beſides that, it ill becomes a father in 
2 matter of this importance, and wherein he is ſo 
nearly concerned, blindly to rely upon the integrity 
of ſtrangers, who amongſt the ancients were gene- 
rally ſlaves or freedmen ; it is certain, adds the fame 
author, that a father's care to inform himſelf from 
time to time, and take an account of his ſon's ap- 
plication and behaviour, may ſerve at the ſame 
time to make both the ſcholars and the maſters 
more exact and diligent in the diſcharge of their ſe- 

verb which ſays, The maſter's eye makes the 
rern nan beiten : 
1 oo, juſt ever ths daty is and eaſy to LAM 
charged, it is ſeldom that parents diſcharge it. They 
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Of the Duty of Parents. 


of their children, when they are grown up and have 


* left the college; and the moſt of them ſhew ſuch 


a pretence of their buſineſs and employment, as if 

the education of their children was not the moſt 

important of all, or the character of father was ever 

to be effaced by that of magiſtrate or miniſter. _ 

Plato obſerves, that, it is a very uſual fault with 

perſons concerned in the government of a ſtate, to 

; negle& the care of their own family; and in a dia- 

logue, entitled Laches, he introduces two of the 

i. moſt conſiderable men in Athens, complaining that 

i they had acquired little merit and glory, it was 

4p their father's fault, who however diſtinguiſhed by 
hink G 42 | * % . 

. of WM #<at actions both in peace and war, and entirely 


devoted to the affairs of others, had took no care 


of their education, but had left them to themſelves 
and their own management, at an age, when the 
dy had moſt occaſion to be overlooked and e 


cauſe to utter the like complaints,  _ 

Cato the Cenſor, tho* taken up with the greateſt 
affairs of ſtate, engaged in the moſt important em- 
ployments, and the life of the debates in the ſenate, 
did not fall into this miſtake, but became himſelf a 
preceptor to his ſon. Paulus Amilius amidft his 


rences made by his children, and to encourage their 
ſtudies by vl preſence. He was well paid for his 
pans, and the reputation * they acquired was a juſt 
EG ws . Keek 


Theſe great men were very far from a fault which 
5 how. too common, eſpecially among great men 
and ſoldiers, who take pains to repeat to their chil- 
dren, that they don't deſign to make doctors of 
them, and have ſent them only to college to paſs a- 
way a few years, till they are old enough to be ſent 
The younger Scipio en 1 

vs #6 ec 2 


an indifference and negligence in this point, as is 
ng ſcarce to be imagined, A great many excuſe it with _ 


Wou'd to God that many children had not till 


great occupations, found time to aſſiſt at the confe- 
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„ D's Fer. 
to the academy, or enter into the ſervice. Such 2 
diſcourſe is capable of rendering the whole fruit of 
their ſtudies abortive, as it directly tends to ſtiffe 
and extinguiſh all emulation in the mind of the 
boys; whereas parents ſhould employ all their care 
in ng, ſupporting and augmenting it; becauſe, 
if their children have a ſenſe of it in their claſſes, 

they will afterwards carry it into the 1 
confided to them, and take the like pains to ſucceed 
and diſtinguiſn themſelves in them. a 
But to return to the choice of a preceptor. Plu- 
tarch in a treatiſe we have of his, concerning the 
manner of educating children, requires in the ma- 
ſters an unblameable life, a good underſtanding, 
great learning, and a capacity for governing acqu- 
red by long experience. But he ſadly complains of 
the negligence, or rather the ſtupidity of parents, 
who in a choice, which generally determines the 
fate and merit of their children for their whole lite 
take up with the firſt comer, have regard only to 
the recommendation of perſons little to be relied 


1 and guided by a ſordid avarice, regard only, 
the 


expence in the choice of a preceptor, and think 
him the beſt, that cofts them leaſt. He tells a ve. 
ry notable ſpeech of Ariftippus upon this occaſion, 
A father ſurprized, that he ſhould aſk a thouſand 
dractimas of him for the inſtruction of his ſon, cried 
out, Why, I could buy a flave for that price. You 
will haye two inſtead of one, replied the philoſo 
pher, thereby infinuating to this covetous father, 
that he would make no more than a ſlave of his fon. 
Ihe fatyrical poet makes the fame complaint 
and cannot bear, that fathers and mothers, whil 
they are at a thouſand fooliſtr expences upon ther 
buildings, furniture, equipage, and table, ſhoul 
be ſo very ſparing in the education of their chi- 
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Of the Duty of Parents... 


Hos inter ſumptus ſeftertia Quintilians, 
Ut multum, duo ſufficient, Res nulla minoris 
Conſtabit patri quam filius. - 


i Crates the 1 ſaid, that he could wiſh 
1 the moſt eminent place in the 
city, that he might ery aloud to the citizens, O 
« ſenſeleſs generation ! how fooliſh are ye to think 
* only of heaping-up riches, and abſolutely to neg- 


ect the education of your children, for whom 


you pretend to amaſs it.” 

Parents pay ſometimes very dear for their neg- 
lgence and avarice, when afterwards they have the 
grief to ſee their children abandoned to every kind 


of vice and diſorder, diſhonour them a thouſand” 


mays, and frequently ſquander away more money 


| in one year in gratifying their paſſions, than parents 
would have ſpent in ten, in giving them a virtuous | 


and folid education. 
good preceptor; and they muſt remember, that 
of their money, is to purchaſe with it men of merit 


in any kind, and i in what relates to the in- 
ſtruction of their chi 


wealt 
lwered him, that as great as his wealth might ſeem, 
there were perſons far below Seneca in merit, who 


be. 
* 


referre libertinos, qui ditiores ſpeftanitur. Une e. 


omnes fortuna antecellis. 


No expence therefore muſt be ſpared 46 00 
the nobleſt and moſt ſerviceable uſe they can make 


* hildren. ' When Seneca would 
have given back into the hands of Nero the great 
3 which made him envied, the Emperor an- 


poſſeſſed a great deal more. J am aſhatned, fad he 
that as you have the higheſt place in my eſteem, 
you ſhould not be the greateſt in my empire. Pudet 


Hom rubori mibi eft, quod 8 caritate nondum 
do not examine whether 


Nerq thought as he ſpoke, but this is certain, chat 


| "Plut, de ib. educand. = Flut. ibid. 3 Tacit. Aung, 
b. xiv, cap. 55. os 
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' Of the Duty of Parents. 
underſtanding and reaſonable parents ſhould think 
thus, and — concerned to ſee a ſteward, a ſecreta- 
ry, and ſometimes a porter, get a greater fortune 
in their ſervice, than the e to the ſon of 
the family. 


It muſt be owned, there are | tho? the num- 


\ ber of them is very mall, who do not want genero- 


ſity in this point, and not content with paying very 
good ſalaries to their childrens tutors, ink them- 
elves farther obliged to ſettle upon them a reaſon- 
able revenue for lite, ſufficient to enable them to 

oy the fruit of their labours at eaſe and liberty, 
Hl ſmall a diminution indeed would an annuity 


of thirty, fifty, or a hundred piſtoles, more or le, 


according to 95 different circumſtances, make in 
the eſtates, which ſo many wealthy perſons enjoy ? 

oes it come up to the ſervices whereof it is the 
reward ? I always read with fingular pleaſure, the 
admirable diſcourſe of the young Tobias to his fa 
ther e concerning tl th guide, 7723 bad conducted him 
in his journey, an wee rticular account he gives 
of the ſeryices he receive | Com him, the greatneſs 
and number of which he lays down with the fame 
cxactneſs as if he had been to receive the reward, 
and not to give it. O father, ® ſaid he to him, 
what wages Hall we give him, that bears any propor- 
tion to the benefits 2 Bas done unto us? He has 
brought me again unto thee in perfet ſafety, he went 
hit whe to receive the money of Gabael, he has made 
whole my wife, has driven away the Devil from ber 


 wbichjormented 452 he has 122 her father and no- 


ther with joy, be has « delivered me from the. Ho that 
was ready to devour me, he has likewiſe healed thee, 
2nd by. his means it is that ue enjoy all kinds of beſ- 
Br. 7 then may we give unto him for all be 
. done "to ut? I be 70 Dou, O father, to intreat 
m that he will be | Pleaſea to accept of 55 be all l hat 
we wow brought, ” 6 


hn er alle, + 


- 


What 


Off the Duty of Parents. 
What noble ſentiments are here? The young 
Tobias does not think he does any great matter to 
his guide by fo advantageous an er, but judges 
that he ſhall recerve himſelf a favour wherewith he 
ſhould be very much honoured, if the guide would 
think fit to accept of his propoſal. F he will be 
m- pleaſed to accept of half of all thoſe things, which wwe 
for have brought, Here we have a juſt model for pa- 
vat rents; as the deſcription he gives of the ſervices which 
m- his guide had done for him is likewiſe a pattern 
75 for tutors, who ſhould ſerve as guardian Angels to 


uit) fortune of their childrens tutors; but they are all 
let, WW able, and obliged to honour them, to expreſs con- 
& IN ſtantly a great value for them, and to procure them 
oy ! by their conduct the eſteem and reſpect of the 
the BY children and the whole family. He ſhould be look- 
the ed upon and reſpected as father himſelf, for 
s fe. this is the idea which the ancients required, ſhould 
him be had of a preceptor. = 


Ives | * . | FE | 18 
5 * Dii majorum umbris tenuem & ſme pondere ter- 


ſame „„ e 

. Qui præceptorem ſancti voluere parentis 

him, | loco. | be. N | 
opor- Though all parents, even ſuch as can make but 
e bas ſmall allowances, ſhould be very careful in the 
went choice of a preceptor, they muſt not however be 
made WW too ſcrupulous upon this point, nor expect to find 
ber all the qualifications, that can be deſired in a good 
d mo- maſter. There is nothing more extraordinary, 
b that than a man who has all theſe virtues united in him. 
{ thee, The greateſt lords and princes find a great difficulty 
f ble- in meeting with perſons ſo qualified. People are 
all be WF often obliged to truſt the education of their chil- 
irt dren with young preceptors, who are without ex- 
1] that il perience, and have not had time to acquire a great 
wx Juvenal, lib. iii. fatyr. 7. 


Ce 4 deal 


their pupils. = 
rty. | All parents are not in a condition to make the 
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Of the Duty of Parents. 


deal of learning. But provided they bring with 
them good diſpoſitions, and do not want under. 
ſtanding and judgment, are fond of taking pains, 
and above all are moral and religious men, the 
parents ought to be fatisfied. They muſt only 
endeavour to make them apply to ſome wiſe and 
experienced perſon in this way to. conſult upon oc- 
por ory and govern themſelves by his advice. But 
—— in my? pinion ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, and 
parents ſhould never omit, is to begin with putting 
ſome proper books into the hands of the maſter 
they ſet over their children, to inſtru& them in a 
ht method of educating them, ſuch as thoſe of 
N. de Fenelon, Mr. Locke, and ſome others of 
a like nature. I could wiſh that mine might be 
uſeful to them. Tc com poſed them at leaſt dd that 
vie p. 
Parents mould never omit a d means they 
have in their hands of drawing down the bleſſing 
of God upon their children, and that is by contri- 
buting more or leſs, in proportion to their circum- 
ſtances, to the ſubſiſtence of ſome poor ſcholar, 
and to help him forward in his learning. I former- 
+ a like aſſiſtance from the liberality of 
e late miniſter M. le Peletier. I had the happi- 
nth of bging in the ſame claſſes with his children 


in the college du Pleſſis, and to reap the advan- 
| age of the excellent education he gave them. I 


en dif} d with them for the firſt laces and 
prizes. M. le Peletier rewarded me in the fame 


manner as he” did them. T may fay, that during 
the whole courſe of my ſtudies ha was a kind of 


father to me, and has fince expreſſed towards me a 
truly 
my life without the remembrance of his * 
deeds,” and my gratitude becomes the ſtronger, as as 


paternal affection. Theres is no day paſſes in 


* The lace Biſhop of Angers, and M, Peltier la pr 
| . I 


overt 
out at 
conſul 
forbid; 
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{ am every day more ſenſible of the value of a 


good education. 
CHAM 0. 
Of the Duty of Preceptors. 


] HAVE. little to add upon this ſubje& after 
what I have faid upon it in the different parts 


of this treatiſe. 


Preceptors are in the place of parents, and 


muſt therefore adopt their ſentiments, and be kind 
and tender to the children, but with a kindneſs 
which muſt not degenerate into indulgence, and an 
affection directed by reaſon. Nothing muſt ſeem 
below them, which parents would do for their 
children. I thereby mean certain little cares rela- 


ting to their perſons and health, eſpecially whilſt 
they are very young or fick. This care and at- 
tention are very pleaſing to parents, and contri- 


bute very much to the making them eaſy. 


For the ſame reaſon that they ſupply the place 


of the parents, they muſt not look upon themſelves 
3 maſters of the children, nor pretend to 


govern them after their own wills and fancy, with- 


out any dependence upon the parents, or without 


conſulting them in any rung ; and even ſometimes 

ane d under ſevere. puniſhments 
to tell them any thing of what paſſes in private. 
Maſters who act only by reaſon and rule have no 
need to impoſe this filence and ſecrecy upon their 
ſcholars, which has ſomething odious and tyran-. 
nical in it, and which the parents have juſt cauſe. 
to complain of. By communicating their authority 
to the maſters, they did not deſign to diveſt them- 
ſelves of it. Nothing is more juſt or reaſonable 


forbidding the children 


v Sumat ante omnia parentis cum, 3 quibus fibi liberi tra- 
erga diſcipulos ſuos animum, duntur, exiſtimet,. Quintil. 


— 
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Of the Duty of Preceptors. 
than to conſult with them upon the manner of 
managing their children, to a& wholly in concert 
with them, to take their advice, enter into their 
views, and, in a word, to have an entire confidence 
and openneſs on both ſides, which leaves a liberty 
of mutually declaring what they judge will be 
moſt advantageous for the children. I ſuppoſe that 


the parents are ſuch as they ſhould be, and that 


they require nothing contrary to a Chriſtian edu- 
cation. If it be otherwiſe, the preceptors, by bear- 
ing with patience and condeſcenſion all that may 
be endured, may proceed with 1 and mode- 
rate remonſtrances. When thefe prove uſeleſs, it 
is their duty to retire and quit an employment, 
wherein they are not allowed to follow the light of 
their conſcience, or diſcharge their duty; but they 
ſhould quit it in a civil manner without, expreſſing 


any ill humour, or breaking with the parents. 
What I have ſaid of the good underſtanding 
between tutors and parents, muſt likewiſe be un- 
derſtood with reference to the principal of a col- 
lege. When the children are there, it is with him 
-they are chiefly intruſted. Tt is he, who is charged 


with the diſcipline of the college both in publick 


and private, and it is he who anſwers for all that 


paſſes thege. Now without the ſubordination I am 
Fe e of, he is not in a condition to diſcharge 
je eſſential duties of his place and character. 
Amongſt the virtues of a good maſter, vigilance 
and aſſiduity are ſome of the chief. He cannot 
carry them too far, provided it be without con- 
ſtraint and affectation. He is a guardian angel to 
the children; there is no moment in which he 1s 
not charged with their condu&. If his abſence 


or want of care, for they are much alike, gives 


the enemy, who is continually watching round 
them, an opportunity. of catrying off the. precious 


- treaſure of their innocence, what will he anſwer to 


* 


Of the Duty of Preceptors. 395 
their ſouls, and reproaches him with having been 
NY leſs vigilant in taking care of them, than the De- 

vil in deſtroying them? The misfortune is, that 
the generality of maſters are not often attentive to 
"4 their obligation upon this point, till they learn it 
as from fatal expenence, which they might have 
as prevented by an holy and religious diligence, which 
conſtitutes the proper character of every man, who 
prefides over the conduct of others: He that 
4 ruleth, (let him do it) in diligence. 

7 The maſter's care muſt extend to the ſervants, 
i who wait upon the children, and it is not the leaſt 
of his obligations, tho? it is generally not known 
1 or not minded. As * Quintilian obſerves, we have 
as much cauſe to apprehend danger from vicious 

ng ſervants, as from bad companions who have uſual- 
ly better education, and more honour, nec tutior 
inter ſervos malos, quam ingenuos parùm moedeſtos, 
>  conver/atio eſt. He muſt be careful therefore ne- 
US. ver to leave a child alone with the ſervants, unleſs. 
* he is fully aſſured of their probity and piety ; for 
od ſuch there are, of whom parents and maſters can- 
3 dren, eſpecially when they are young, 
in are fickle and ie in their r 
ge proper that they never ſhould be out of the ma- 
ſter's ſight, not even whilſt they are at their ſtudies 

ber in private. His preſence alone will very much con- 
not tribute to make them attentive, by fixing their 
. imagination, and ſave them abundance of diſtrac- 
to tion and negligence, from whence ariſe the faults 
e ö they make in their compoſitions, that afterwards 
der occaſion the chiding and correction, which might 
ves have been avoided by the aſſiduous, rather than the 
ind troubleſome and preſſing, diligence of the maſter. 
ous This Quintilian infinuates by the following words, 
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Of the Duty. f Preceptors. 
Aſſiduity muſt not ſeem difficult in the college, 


where the maſters are abſolutely at liberty during 


the whole time of the claſſes, which would render 
them entirely inexcuſable, if they failed in this point: 
whereas the ſame aſſiduity is very ſevere, and a 
great confinement in private houſes, where the 
e is obliged to attend his ſcholars all the 
day long. It is wiſe in the parents, and I may 
fay, for their intereſt too, to endeavour as "ic 4 
as poſſible to ſoften this reftraint by allowing the 
maſter every week an afternoon entirely to him- 
ſelf, and taking upon themſelves the care of the 
children during that time, There is no conſtitu- 
tion that . Fold out under ſo continual a con- 
finement. receptor ſhould have a time to un- 
bend, to viſit ar friends, to keep up his acquaint- 
ance, to adviſe with them about his ſtudies, and 


the difficulties he meets with in the education of 


his charge; in a word, not to be always confined 
to his ſcholar. Tis not eaſy to expreſs how much 
this condeſcenſion of the parents encourages the 


maſters, | and renders their zeal more lively and | 


t. 
1 have cls taken notice that à maſter muſt 


never act by paſſion, humour or fancy. It is one 
of BEL 729 faults in education, as it never 
eſcapes the difcerning eye of the ſcholars, renders 
all the ang qualifications of the maſter almoſt uſe- 
leſs, and deprives his inſtructions and admonitions 
of almoſt all their authority; and what is yet very 
grie vous, thoſe who act moſt by humour are apt 
to perceive it leaft, and often take ut ill to be put 
in mind of it, though it 18 the beſt office that a 
friend can do them. | 


I am aſh; free MEER here certain inſt 


terms which are ſometimes uſed towards the So 


lars, ſuch as #lockbead, beaft,” aſs, &c. Nor would 
J do it, if I did not know that theſe terms were' 
na Mouths of ſome maſters... Does ſuch 
12 ERA A Hagge 
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language ariſe from reaſon, good breeding, or 
ood underſtanding ? Is it not evident that it muſt 

be either the effect of a mean education, or of a 


clowniſh diſpoſition, which knows not what de- 


cency is, or of a violent and paſſionate mind that 
cannot contain itſelf ? 


Amongſt thoſe who take upon them the educa- 


tion of youth, there are ſeveral, whom their nar- 


row circumſtances, or even ſometimes abſolute 
poverty have obliged to enter into this profeſſion, 
and this they muſt not be aſhamed of. The famous 
Origen taught grammar for a ſubſiſtence, and had 
the ee of preſerving all his life long the 
remembrance and love of that poverty, wherein 
his father left him at his death. This is an excel- 
lent model for maſters. The ſalary they get for 
their pains is certainly very lawful, and well de- 
ſerved. However I would not have that the only 
motive, nor even the prevailing one, which en- 
gages them to it, but that the will of God, and 
the deſire of ſanctifying themſelves ſhould have 
the firſt and principal ſhare in it. The cruelty of 
parents often obliges maſters to barter with them, 
and diſpute about the terms of their ſalary. It were 
to be wiſhed, that the generoſity: of parents on 
one hand, and the diſintereſtedneſs of maſters on 
the other, might prevent any occaſion for this kind 
of agreements, which in my opinion have ſome- 


thing mean and ſordid in them. It might be well 


for the latter to rely a little more upon Providence 


than they uſually do, and I have never obſerved 
that it has ever failed thoſe, who have abſolutely 
„„ Tg 4 

If views of intereſt are unworthy a preceptor, 
that is truly chriſtian, thoſe of vanity and ambition 
are no leſs ſo. I have oft admired what St. Au- 


es to 
otive -dir 
EM 2 


ake upon him the inſtruction of youth, a 
realy-oppolite, to the tua faults Iam 
| here 


guſting 1 vie the 2 otive, which engaged Nebriz 
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bore * king of He was St. Auguſtine's inti- 
and had left his country, his eſtate, 


| = 4 — 4 to follow him to Milan, without any 
other reaſon, than to 


give himſelf up with his 
friend, to a ſearch — 2 truth and wiſ om, which 
they both purſued with equal zeal. He could not 
refuſe. at his inſtant intreaties to become an aſſiſtant 
to Verecundus, who taught a ſchool at Milan. It 
was not, ſays St. Auguſtine, the deſire of gain, 
which induced Nebrides to take upon him this em- 
ployment, . ſince he mi __ have had a much more 
profitable one if he pleaſed ; and ſtill leſs was 
it through any motive of vanity or ambition, as 
he had always ſhunned the acquaintance of great 
men, defiring only the obſcurity of a peaceable re- 
treat, wherein he might give up his whole time to 
the ſtudy of wiſdom. 

This example puts me in mind of another, 
which is no leb admirable, and relates to the edu- 


cation of a young 5 of great quality. 


. * father, full of ambition, thought only of 
his ſon to great employments in the ſtate, 
mw mother, who was a true Chriſtian, of ma- 
ax him great in heaven. She thought ſhe could 
only ſuccceed in her deſires by giving him an holy 


education, and to this end ſhe propoſed to a Monk, 
whom ſhe had deſired to come to Antioch, to 


leave his mountain and retirement, and take upon 
him the care of her ſon. She conjured him to it 


in ſo earneſt and pathetical a manner, N N to 


him that he ſhould 2 for the ſoul of that 
child, that he thought he was under an obligation 

not to refuſe it. e ſucceſs anſwered the hopes 
of the pious mother. The child inſtructed by his 


exellent preceptor, made an n pro 
in the n piety. 5. chi 


affable and g to all the —.— he infinuated 
himſelf by that agrecable behaviour into the favour 


of 


inſpir 


ing 0 
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of his companions, which gave him an opportuni 

of gaining over ſeveral of them, and leading them 
ny to embrace virtue. -St. Chryſoſtom, who was an 
his eye-witneſs of this fact, has given us the hiſtory 
= of it, but more at length than I have here quoted 
it, | | 
ne What I gather from theſe two examples, and 
It ' therewithal I ſhall end this chapter, is, that piety 
* is the moſt eſſential and important qualification in a 
20 preceptor, that which ſhould be preferred to all 
nay the reſt, and adds an infinite value to it. It 
120 inſpires the maſters with an earneſt zeal for the 
20 ſcholars, which uſually draws upon them the bleſ- 
ſing of heaven. I have in another place produced 
an excellent example of this zeal in the perſon of 
* St. Auguſtine, which may ſerve as an inſtruction 
and model to all Chriſtian maſters. 


CHAP. v. 
Of the duty of Scholars. 


110 Uintilian ſays », that he has included almoſt 
all the duty of ſcholars in this one piece of 
4 © advice, which he gives them, to love thoſe 
who teach them as they love the ſciences which 
they learn of them, and to look upon them as fa- 
_ thers, from whom they derive not the life of the 
body, but that inſtruction which is in a manner the 
4 life of the ſoul. Indeed this ſentiment of affection 
and reſpe& ſuffices to make them apt to learn du- 
| mg the time of their ſtudies, and full of grati- 
f tude all the reſt of their lives. It ſeems to me to 


Tom. i. Diſc. Prelim. ſauos non minds quam ipſa ſtu- 
* Js „ * dia -amentz & parentes eſſe, 
*Plura de officiis docentium non quidem corporum, ſed 
locutus, diſcipulos id unum in- mentium credant. Quintil. 
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O the Duty of Sebolars. 


znelude a great part of what is to be expected from | 


them. - 

Docility, which conſiſts in ſubmitting to direc- 
tion, in readily receiving the inſtructions of their 
maſters, and reducing them to practice, is proper- 
ly the virtue of ſcholars, as that of maſters is to 


teach well. The one can do nothing without the 
other; and as it is not ſufficient for a labourer to 


ſow the ſeed, unleſs the earth, after having open- 
ed its boſom to receive it, in a manner hatches, 
warms and moiſtens it; ſo likewiſe the whole fruit 
of inſtruction depends upon a good correſpondence 
between the maſters and the ſcholars. 

Gratitude -for thoſe who have laboured in our 


education, is the character of an honeſt man, and 


the mark of a good heart. Who is there among 
us , ſays Cicero, that has been inſtructed with 
any care, that is not highly delighted with. the 
fight, -or even the bare remembrance of his pre- 
ceptors, maſters, and the place where he was taught 
and brought up? * Seneca exhorts young men to 
preſerve always a great reſpect for their maſters, to 
whoſe care they are indebted for the amendment 


of their faults, and for having imbibed ſentiments 


of honour and probity. Their exactneſs and ſe- 


* - 


Ut magiſtror rorum officiu * 
eſt, docere : fic, diſcipulorum, 


præbere fe dociles: alioqui 


94 


neutram ſine altero ſufficiet. 


Et, ſicut fruſtra ſparſeris ſemi- 


na, niſi-illa præmollitus foverit 


ſulcus; ita eloquentia coaleſ- 
cere nequit, niſi ſociata traden- 
tis accipientiſque concordia. 


tbid 


ter educatus, 2 _ educator, 
cur' non magiſter ſuus atque 
doctor, cui non locus ille = 


eint : 
«AS 4% tf K LI 


tus ubi ipſe altus aut doctus 


verity 


eſt, cum grata recordatione in 
mente veriet 
n. 81. 


ur ? Cic. pro Planc. 


Preæceptores ſuos adoleſ- 
cens veneretur ac ſuſpiciat, 


quorum beneficio; ſe vitiis ex- 


uit, & ſubquorum tutela poſi- 
tus exercet Tabs artes. Senec. 
Epiſt. 83. 12 : 23 

* Tamdiu illos odio habe- 
mus, quamdiu graves judich 
mis, & quamdiu berieficia il- 
lorum non intelligimus. Cum 
leg, appar proper 
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Of the Duty f Scholars. 40:1 
n verity diſpleaſe ſometimes at an age, when we are 
not in a condition to judge of the obligations we 
e owe to them; but when years have ripened our 
* underſtanding and judgment, we then diſcern that 
r what made us diſlike them, I mean admonitions, 
to reprimands, and a ſevere exactneſs in reſtraining the 
he paſſions of an imprudent and inconfiderate age, is 
to exprefly the very thing which ſhould make us 
n- eſteem and love them. Thus we ſee that Mar- 
1 cus Aurelius, one of the wiſeſt and moſt illuſtrious 
uit Emperors that Rome ever had, thanked the Gods 
ce for two things, eſpecially for his having had excel- 
lent tutors bimſelf and that he had found the like 
ur for his children. i 
Quintilian, after having noted the different cha- 
raters of the mind in children, draws in a few 
words the image of what he judged to be a perfect 
ſcholar, and certainly it is a very amiable one. 
For my part, fays he, I like a child who is en- 
* couraged by commendation, is animated by a 
* ſenſe of glory, and weeps when he is out-done. 
* A noble emulation will always keep him in ex- 
* ercife 3 a reprimand will touch him to the quick, 
* and honour will ſerve inſtead of a ſpur. We 
* need not fear that ſuch a ſcholar will ever give 
* himſelf up to idleneſs.“ Mibi ille detur puer, 
quem laus excitet, quem gloria jwoet, qui vittus fleat. 
Hic erit alendas ambitu : banc mordebit abjurgatio: 
ws honor excitabit : in hoc defidiam nunquam ve- 
7 n L TS Nn 2 42 
How . ſoever Quintilian ſets upon the 
talents of the mind, he eſteems thoſe of the heart 
far beyond them, and looks'upon' the others as of 


ia amari 4 nobis debere, diam. Senec. lib. v. de Benef, 

7 quz non amabantur; cap. 5. e es 45-68 
amonitiones, ſeveritatem, & I. Aurel. lib. i. 5 17 
inconſulee adoleſentiz cuſto- : 
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402 | O the Duty of Scholars. 
no value without | theſe. In the ſame chapter, 
from whence I took the preceding words, he de. 
clares, he ſhould never have a good opinion of a 
child, who placed his ſtudy in occaſioning laughter, 
by mimicking: the behaviour, mien, and faults of 
others, and he preſently gives an admirable reaſon 
for it. A child, ſays he, cannot be truly inge. 
< nious, in my opinion, unleſs he be good and vir. 
c tuous ; otherwiſe I ſhould rather chooſe to have 
„him dull and heavy, than of a bad diſpoſition, 
Non dabit mihi ſpem bone indolis, qui hoc imitandi 
Studio petet, ut rideatur. Nam probus quoque inpri. 
mis erit ille vere ingenioſus : alioqui non pejus duxerin 
tardi eſſe ingenii, quam mali. 
He diſplays to us all-theſe talents in the eldeſt of 
his two children, whoſe character he draws, and 
whoſe death he laments in ſo eloquent and patheti- 
cal a ſtrain, in the beautiful preface to his fixth 
book. TI ſhall beg leave to inſert here a ſmall ex- 
tract of it, which will not be uſeleſs to the boys, as 
they will find it a model which ſuits well with their 
age and condition. 
Alfter having mentioned his younger ſon, who, 
died at five-years old, and deſcribed the graces and 
beauties of his countenance, tne prettineſs of his 
expreſhons, the vivacity of his underſtanding, which 
to ſhine thro* the veil of childhood; 1 
had ſtill left me, ſays he, my ſon Quintilian, 
„in whom I placed all my pleaſure and all my 
hopes, and comfort enough I might have found 
* in 755g For having now entered into his tenth 


mei {pe ac voluptate nitebar : endas diſciplinas, quo nibil 
& poterat ſufficere ſolatio. Non præſtantius cognovi plurima 
enim floſcalos, ſicut prior, fed, expertus, ftudiique jam tum 
jam decimum ætatis ingreſſus, non ceaCti, (ſciant praceptores) 
annum, certos atque deforma- fed probitatis, pietatis, hum 
tos fructus oftenderat.. Juro . . . nitatis, liberaluatis. . . « 
. in illo vidiſſe virtutes 9 7 9 | 


© Una poſt bee Quintiliani ingenii, non modd ad percip 
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Of the Duty of Scholars. 
® year, he did not produce only bloſſoms like his 


© IN *« younger brother, but fruits already formed, and 
6 ——— the power of diſappointment. . . . I have 


« much experience, but I never ſaw in any child, I 
« do not ſay only ſo many excellent diſpoſitions for 
« the ſciences, nor fo much taſte and inclination 
« for ſtudy; as his maſters know, but ſo much pro- 


* « bity, ſweetneſs, good nature, gentleneſs and 
are .- inclination to pleaſe and oblige, as I diſcerned in 
. 40 im. x | No nant A 
or. if Befßdes this, he had all the advantages of 


* WW © and a furprizing facility in pronouncing weil the 


« two languages, as if he had been equally born for 
1 ſet 


{& of 6 both of them. ER 5 1 N 
| _ * « But all this was no more than ho | 
net. 2 greater value upon his admirable virtues, his 
c++ equality of temper, his reſolution, the courage 
ler WY © with which he bore up againſt fear and pain. 
For how were his phyſicians aſtoniſhed at his 
their Wl © patience under a diſtemper of eight months con- 
* tinuancez; when at the point of death he comfort- 
ed me himſelf, and bad me not to weep for 
* him! and delirious as he ſometimes was, at his 
* laſt moments his tongue ran of nothing elſe but 
learning and the ſciences, O vain and deceitful 
© hopes! &c.” 7 „ 
Are there many boys amongſt us, of whom we 
an truly ſay ſo much to their advantage, as Quin- 


Etiam illa fortuita ade- robur. Nam quo ille animo, 
rant omnia, vocis jucunditas qua medicorum admiratione, 
claritaſque, oris ſuavitas, & in menſium octo valetudinem — 
uracungie lingua, tanquam lit! Ut me in ſupremis con 
ad eam demum natus eſſet, ex - latus eſt ! Quàm; etiam defi- 
el proprietas omnium lite- ciens, jamque non noſter, ip- 


' Sed hc ſpes adhuc. Illa rorem circa ſolas literas non ha- 


Wajora : conſtantiaz,/ gravitas, but! 
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nature a charming voice, a pleaſing countenance, 


ſum illum alienate mentis er- 
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Of the Duty of Scholars. 

tilian ſays here of his ſon? What a ſhame would it 
be for them, if born and brought up in a Chriftian 
country, they had not even the virtues of Pagan 
children! I make no ſcruple to repeat them here 
again, docility, obedience, reſpect for their ma- 
ers, or rather a degree of affection and the ſource 
of an eternal gratitude, zeal for ſtudy, and a won- 
derful thirſt after the ſciences, joined to an abhor- 
rence of vice and irregularity, an admirable fund of 
3 goodneſs, gentleneſs, civility and libera. 
ity; as alſo patience, cou and preatneſs of 
foul in the courſe of a long ſickneſs. What then 
was wanting to all theſe virtues ? That which alone 
could render them truly worthy the name, and 
muſt be in a manner the ſoul of them, and conſtitute 
their whole value, the precious gift of faith and 
piety, the ſaving knowledge of a Mediator, a fin- 
cere deſire of pleaſing God, and referring all our 
. * 5 
It is this which infinitely exalts every other ta- 
lent in Chriſtian children, and alone deſerves to 
be propoſed to them as a perfect model, worthy 
of their whole imitation. They may find it in two 
illuſtrious ſaints, whoſe knowledge and virtue have 
done ſo much honour to the church. I mean St. 
Bafil and St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
They were both deſcended of very noble fami- 


lies in the eye of the world, and ſtill more ſo in 


the eyes of God. They were born almoſt at the 
ſame time, and their birth was the fruit of the 


prayers and piety of their mothers, who from that 


very moment devoted them to, God, from whom 
they had received them. The mother of St.-Gre- 
£97 7 preſeriting him to him in the church fanct- 
1 wg hands by the ſacred books ſhe made him 


They had both of them all the qualifications thi 
make children amiable, the beauty of — * 
* ö 2 | E Ni ; m 
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Of the Duty of Scholars. 
charms of the mind, and mildneſs and politeneſs of 
manners. 9 = | * | 
Their education was ſuch, as may be imagined in 
families, where piety, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, was hereditary and domeſtick ; and where 
fathers, mothers, brothers, fiſters and grandfathers 


. « 


' on both ſides were all of them faints, and moſt of 


them very eminent ones. = 

The happy diſpoſition, which God had given 
them, was cultivated with all poſſible care. After 
they had finiſhed their ſtudies at home, they were 
ſent ſeparately into the cities of Greece, which were 
of greateſt reputation for learning, and put under 
the tuition of the moſt excellent maſters.  _ 
At laſt; they met again at Athens, We know 
that this city was in a manner the theatre and cen- 
tre of polite learning and all erudition. It was like- 
wile in a manner the cradle of the famous friend- 
ſup which ſubſiſted. between our two Saints, or at 
leaſt it ſerved very much to tye the knot of it in a 
ſtraighter manner. A very extraordinary adventure 
gave occaſion to it. There was an odd cuſtom at 
Athens relating to ſuch ſcholars, as were new-co- 
mers, that were ſent thither from different proyin- 
ces. They began with introducing them into a nu- 
merous allem of youth like themſelves, and 
there they expoſed them to all imaginary raillery 
and inſolence, after which they led them croſs the 
city in proceſſion, conducted and preceded by all 
the boys, who marched two by two before them. 
When they came to the place appointed, the whole 
company ſtopt, ſet up a loud cry, and made as if 
they would 4 open the gates, and they were re- 
fuſed to be opened to them. When the freſhman 


had been admitted there, he was then reſtored to 


tis liberty. Gregory, who came firſt to Athens, 
and ſay how, oppoſite this. ridiculous ceremony was 
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© the grave and ſerious character of —; | 
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gan to kindle in us that flame which has never Ml *"* © 


3 07 the Duty of Scholars, , 
diſagreeable it would be to him, had credit enough We 


among his companions. to get it. diſpenſed with. ns 
It was this, ſays St. Gregory of Nazianzen in the cine 
admirable account he gives of this adventure, which I fr 68 


gave occaſion to our ſacred friendſhip, which be- 


ince been extinguiſhed, and which pierced our . N. 
hearts with a N that is fixed 5 for ever, _ 
Happy Athens, cries he out, thou ſource of all my other 
felicity ! I went thither only to acquire knowledge, ovod. 
and T found there the moſt precious of all my trea. W. 
ſures, an affectionate and faithful friend, happier in * 
this Bw Saul, who ſeeking but for aſſes found x ept c 
m. ag —_ 
8 relation formed and begun, as J have noy I i in 
mentioned, grew every day ſtronger and ſtronget, that | 
eſpecially when theſe two friends, who kept no. * 
thing a ſecret from each other, mutually An Th 
open their hearts, diſcerned they had both the {ame * 
end, and ſought for the ſame treaſure, that is to ſay, pot. 
wiſdom and virtue. They lived under the fume fi w 
roof, eat at the ſame. table, had the fame exerciſes WW dir 
and pleaſures, and were properly ſpeaking but one 422 
and the fame ſoul; a marvellous union, ſays St. ſcienc 
Jregory, which cannot be really produced by any y 0 
other than a chaſte and Chriſtian frend(hip. = oft 
; e both alike 7 75 7 to knowledge, an obje& mim 
the moſt capable of raiſing ſentiments of envy and i eat 
jealouſy, | and yet we were abſolutely exempt from WW vice. 
that ſubtil and malicious paſſion, and experienced i h. 5 
no other than a noble emulation. Each of us had ante 
a higher ſenſe of the glory of his friend than of his inſpire 
own, and ſought not to gain the ſuperiority over he th 
him, but to yield to him and imitate him. 1 
Qur principal ſtudy and only end was virtue. and v 
_ ORR 
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Of the Duty of Scholars. 


We ſtrove to render our friendſhip eternal by pre- 
paring ourſelves for a bleſſed immortality, by with- 
drawing our affection more and more from the 
things of this world. We took the word of God 
We ſerved as maſters 
and overſeers to ourſelves, by mutually exhort- 
ing one another to the practice of 
might ſay, if there was not ſome kind of vanity in 
expreſſion, that we were a kind of rule to each 
other, whe 


for our conductor and 


good from ev 


We had no converſation with ſuch of our com- 
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RY to diſcern falſhood from truth, and 


as were ſaucy, paſſionate, or immoral, and 


company only with ſuch as by their modeſty, 


— — 2 — —— 


ion and wiſdom 


e good deſigns we had formed; knowing 


that bad examples like co 
eaſily communicated. 
Theſe two Saints, as we cannot too often repeat 
to youth, were always diſtinguiſhed among their 
ompanions by the beauty and livelineſs 
wit, by their diligence and labour, by the extraor- 
Gnary ſucceſs they had in all their ſtudies, by the 
eaſe and readineſs with which they acquired all the 
ſciences, taught at Athens; polite learning, poe- 
try, eloquence and philoſophy. 


guiſhed by the innocence of their 


{ill more diſti 
manners, whi 
er, 


pant deſert 


pu 


pire- him 


he thought he ſaw two v 
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But they were 


h was alarmed at the fi 
and afraid of even the { 
vice. A dream, which St. Gregory had, when 
he was very young, of which he has left us an ele- 
in verſe, very much contributed to 
with theſe ſentiments. As he ſlept, 
of the ſame age 


in a modeſt manner, 


ht of the 
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and without any of thoſe ornaments, which Ladies 
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Of the: Duty of © Scholars. 
with a veil, which did not hinder him from dif. 
cerning the. bluſh which a maiden. ſhame ſpreads 
over their cheeks . The fight of them, ads the 
Saint, filled me with joy, for they ſeemed to have 
ſomething in them more than human. They took 
me in their arms and careſs'd me as a child, (A 
they dearly loved, and when I aſked them who 
they were, the one told me ſhe was * Purity, and 
the other I Continence ; but both the companions 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and the friends of thoſe who re- 
nounced marriage to lead an heavenly life, They 
exhorted me, to join my heart and mind to theirs, 
that being filled with the glory of virginity, they 
might preſent me before the light of the immor- 


tal Tany. After theſe — they flew up to 


heaven, and my 1 followed them as far as they 
could. 


All this va was but a dream, but had a very 


real effect upon the heart of the Saint. He never 


forgot the N e of chaſtity, and reflect- 
ad 0 1 3 in his mind *T was. as 
ys himſelf, a ſpark of fire, which increaſing . 
. — inkindled in him the love of a eric 
continence. | 
Baſil and he had great need of ſuch a virtue to 
defend themſelves And the perils of Athens, 
the moſt dangerous city in the world, in point of 
morals, in conſequence of the vaſt concourſe of youth 
which came thither from all parts, and brou 


with them their vices and irregularities. | But, 


St. Gregory, we had the happineſs of A 
in that corrupt city . like what the, poets 
tell of a river, which e the e its 
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waters amidſt the ſaltneſs of the ſea, and of an 
animal which ſubſifts i in the midſt of fire. We had 
no converſation or friendſhip with the bad, we 
knew but two ways in 7 the one which led 
us to the church and the holy divines who taught 
there, and the others which led us to the ſchools 
and our maſters in learning. As to entertainments, 


ſpectacles, aſſemblies and feſtivals, we were abſo- 


lutely ignorant of them. 

One might naturally imagine, that youths of this 
character, 2 ſeparated themſelves from all ſo- 
ciety, who had no ſhare in any of the pleaſures 
and diverſions of thoſe of their own age, whoſe 
pure and innocent lives were a continual cenſure of 
the irregularity of the reſt, muſt have been the 
mark. of all their companions, and the, object of 
their hatred, or at leaſt of their contempt and rail- 
lery. But it was quite the contrary; and nothing 
is more glorious to the memory of theſe two illu- 
ſtrious Saints, and I venture to ſay, reflects more 
honour upon piety itſelf, than ſuch an event. Their 
virtue i muſt have been very pure, and their 
conduct very wiſe and diſcreet, to have not only 
the envy and hatred, but to have gained in gene- 
ral the eſteem, love and reſpect of all their com- 
panions. 

This was ſeen in an 1 eminent manner, when i it 
was reported, that they deſigned to leave Athens 
to return into their own country. The grief was 
uniyerſal, cries. and lamentations were d. on 


all ſides, and tears flowed from every eye. They 


were about to loſe the honour of their city and 
glory of their ſchools. The maſters and ſcholars, 


adding force and violence to. prayers. and com- 


plaints, proteſted they would not let them > och agua 
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5 the Duty of Scholars. 1 


_ eafily judge how much he was concerned at it. 


1 "queſtion whether it is poſſible to imagine a 
more perfect model for the boys, than that which 
J have now laid before their eyes, where we find 
all the circumſtances united, that can render youth 
amiable and valuable, noble blood, beauty of mind, 
an incredible ardour for ftudy, wonderful fucceſs 
in all the ſciences, polite and noble manners, 2 


ſurprizing modeſty amidſt publick praiſes and ap- 


plauſes, and What infinitely ſets off all theſe qua- 
8 a piety and fear of God, which ill ex- 
amples only improved and confirmed. We may 
read an irahle character of theſe two great 
Saints in M. du Guet's letters expreſly drawn up 
for the uſe of the ſcholars, who were to anſwer 
upon ſome of their diſcourſes. F 

Beſides the example of ſome illuſtrious Chriſtian 


Saints, ſuch as the two I have mentioned, it ma 


be proper for the boys to take a view of thoſe 
that are to be found in holy Scripture. They will 
there find the young Samuel by his piety and vir- - 
tue alike agreeable to God and men, And the 

child Samuel grew on and was in favour both with 
the Lord and alſo with men. They will there ad- 
mire an holy King, who at eight years old, fol- 
lowing the example of David, was ever careful to 
pleaſe God in all that he did. i 4nd be did that 
which was right in the fight of the Lord, and walked 
in all the ways of David bis father. They wil 
there ſee Tobit, after he had paſſed his youth in 
mnocence, avoiding the company, of ſuch as facn- 
ficed unto the golden 'calves, ſhewing nothing 
childiſh in his behaviqur, and keeping with all ex- 
| from his infancy. 
Solus fugiebat conſortia omnium; . . . . Nihil puerile 
Mit in opere. . Hec & bis familia ſecundum legem 
i Sam. lit. 26. 2 King, a, 2. 5 


Of the Duty of Scholars. 

Dei pu puerulus obſervabat. They will ſee him, I fay, 
educating his ſon in the fame manner, by inftru&- 
ing him in oy to fear God, and abſtain 
3 every fin. Quem ab infantia timere Deum do- 
uit, & abſtinere ab omni peccato. They will be 

rized to find long before Chriſtianity a courage 

truly heroical and chriſtian in the ſeven brethren 
of the Maccabees, who were all determined to 
die by the moſt cruel ents rather than 
tranſgreſs the law of G We are ready to die, 


rather than to tranſgreſs the laws of our fathers. 


But they muſt principally imbibe their ſenti- 
ments from the fountain of holineſs and piety, 
that is, from Jeſus Chriſt, who to ſanctify Sil . 
hood and youth, was pleaſed to be born a child, 
and afterwards to ſet an example to all perſons of 
the ſeveral virtues which properly belong to them, 
by his exactneſs 1 1 0 going th due the temple at the 
appointed times; _ in hearing the 
doctors ; by the idem an eſty of his an- 
N by his a NN 
and to 1 his orders without confult- 
ing with fleſh or blood ; by his perfect ſubmiſſion 
to his parents; and laſtly, y the care he took of 
' outwardly ſhewing 1 God and 2 in pro- 
* as Ce advanced in El e progreſs 
of grace and wiſdom, the Linef of whith. he had 
received from the firſt moment of his i 8 
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. Of the Duty of Scholars, | 
. If however this has happened with- 
out my intention or knowl e, I deſire they would 
excuſe it, and take in good part what has fallen 
from me without any bad defign. 

All that now remains is to beg of God, who is 
the only maſter of mankind, - author of all 
light and of every excellent gift, who diſpenſes 
talents as he — and inſpires us with the man- 
1 5 of. peak good uſe of them; to whom alone 

ene — to the heart as well as to the 

3 — eh „to 8 him, > fay, that he would 
be. — Tr e a bleſſing is work, to the 
author, the 44 . — _ the maſters and 
ſervants, in a word, to all who have any care in 
the education of youth, in any place or any col- 
lege whatſoever, and particularly that he would 
be pleaſed, to pour down abundantly his grace up- 
on the univerſity of Paris, that he will-continue to 
preſerve and increaſe, not only the taſte of learn- 
ing and the ſciences which has always flouriſhed 


> An but ſtill more that diſpoſition to pie ety and 


religion, which has hitherto been FER | 


SUPPLEMENTYE 
To the Manner of 
TEACHING and STUDYING 
BELLESLETTRES. 


By Mr. ROLLIN. 


P R E FE A C E. 


TY E FORE I particularize the dif- 
ferent exerciſes proper to initiate 
youth in publick ſtudies, which, 
at firſt, was my only object; I have 
been advis'd to introduce here a few 
ſhort reflections, relating to thoſe par- 
ticulars which are to be taught chil- 
dren, during their infant years; and 
even to ſuch ſtudies as may be adapted 
to the juvenile part of the other ſex, 
till they come to a maturer age. Hence 
the reader will perceive, that I ſhall 
not enlarge on theſe two ſubjects ; 
they being foreign to my firſt 
plan, and in a manner extraneous, in 
this place, But the skill and | 
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(iv) | 


of preceptors, and the diligence of ſuch 
parents as attend ſeriouſly to the edu- 


+ >: „ 


cation of their children, will eaſily 


ſupply whatever may be defective | in 


this little treatiſe. 
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07 fuch Exerciſes as are adapted. ” ; Children 
during their infant Nears. 


Tue + 46 bſeave, way of pre- 

1 the * offer in 

5 place, and in the ſequel of this treatiſe, 
[re equally uſeful to both ſexes. 


erent a lication to be made of hem, 
vill be eaſily W 


Skerrox I. = 
The age in which Children may begin 1 to | learn. 


Very judicious Apr on from whom I fre- 
quently borrow, and who has left excellent 
precepts with regard to the education of youth, I 
ean Quintilian, examines a queſtion that was very 
mich canvaſs'd in his time, and on which o 
vere very much divided, viz. the age r for 
Vor. V. | E e ildren 
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qui minores ſeptem annis efſent, 


Supplement to the manner of 
children to begin to learn. Some * thought, that 
it was not convenient for them to enter upon learn. 
ing, till their ſeventh year: alledging that *till 
children have. attained this age, they have not a 
ſufficient extent of mind, to imbibe the inſtructions 
neceſſary to be given them; nor ſtrength of body 
to ſupport the fatigues of a ſerious application. 

But Quintilian thought otherwiſe, and ſupports 
his opinion by the authority of Chryſippus, a cele- 
brated Stoick, who had written a complete treatiſe 
on education. This philoſopher, indeed, allowed 
infants to be three years under their nurſes z but 
then, he required theſe to be diligent in forming 
the manners of children, even in ſo tender an age, 
and to check the firſt ſtarts of the paſſions, that 
begin to diſcover themſelves at theſe years; and 
which grow up with them inſenfibly, if care be 


not taken to ſtifle them in their birth. Now, * fays 


Quintilian, if this age be ſuceptible of inſtruction, 
with reſpect to manners, hy may it not be the 
fame with regard to ſtudies? In what can we bet- 
ter employ them, when they are once able to 
ſpeak ? for they muſt neceſſarily do ſomething. | 
am ſenſible, continues the ſame author, that they 
will not make ſo much. improvement, during the 
whole, time in queſtion, as they will afterwards in a 
fingle year : but then, © why ſhould we deſpiſe this 
fmall gain, and not reap the benefit of theſe fir 
ſeeds of knowledge, how inconſiderable ſoever they 


may be? For this year which will be thus won, as it 


were, from childhood, will be an increaſe to the fuc- 


* Quidam literis inſtituendos, jam pertinet ? 

 _ © Cur hoc, quantulumcunque 

non putaverunt, quod illa pri- eſt, lucrum faſtidiamus ? Hoc 

ma tas & intellectum diſcipli- per fingulos arinos prorogatum, 

narum capere, & laborem pati in ſummam proficit ; & quan- 

non poſſit. Quintil. Lib. i. tum in infantia præſumptum > 
„ e ee ttemporis, adoleſcentiæ acquut 
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teeding ones; and, in the whole; will enable the 
child to take in more inſtruction, than he could other: 
wiſe have done. We therefore ſhould endeavour 
not to loſe theſe firſt years, eſperially as ſcarce any 
thing is required, for the foundation of ſtudies; 
but memory; and, *tis well known, that children 
are not without this faculty: I 92H +2 
Another advantage I find in this practice; is; 
that it gives an early bent and frame to the minds 
of children; accuſtoms them to a kind of rule or 
diſcipline z makes them more tractable and ſubmiſ- 
fivez and preſerves them from a reſtleſſneſs and 
activity, which are often as prejudicial to the health 
of the body, as to the improvement of the mind. 

I may add a third; which is no lefs conſiderable: 
Providence has endued children with a ſtrong cu- 
roſity for every thing that is new to them; a won- 
derful facility to learn a multitude of particulars 
they hear mentioned; a natural inclination to imi; 
tate grown perſons, and to faſtion themſelves af= 
ter their manners as well as diſcourſes. By delay- 
ing to cultivate theſe dawnitig minds; we reject all 


the happy preparations with which they were in- 
formed at their birth: and as nature cannot be 
idle, we oblige them to turn thoſe firſt diſpoſitions 
towards evil, which are intended to ſmooth their 


Quintilian was not ilifenfible, that an objection 
might be made, with regard to the extreme weak- 
neſs of children, during theſe firſt years; and the 


danger there is of overſtraining a ſett of organs, 
Whoſe texture is ſo ſoft and delicate; that apphcas- 


tion; if a little vigorous; may ruin them for eyer *: 


Lam not, ſays he; ſo unacquainted with the feeble. 
| complexion of children, as to require their being 
Nes ſum ddeo Ststum im- Laſus hie fit. Et rogetur & 

prudens, ut inſtandum teneris landetur, & nonnunquam ſciſſu 


protinus acerbè metu, exin- fe gaudeat. 


e firongly 
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Supplement to the manner of © 
ſtrongly urged upon this occaſion, and made to 
apply themſelves intenſely. This is far from Quin- 
chan thoughts, who would have it a play, not a 


ſtudy; an amuſement, not a ſerious occupation. 


Children may be entertained with agreeable ſtories, 
provided they are ſhort and unconnected; may be 
aſked little queſtions, adapted to their capacities, 


the anſwers to which ſhould be ſuggeſted, by the 
dextrous manner of propoſing them; they ſhould 


be allowed the ſatisfaction of fancying, that their 


own genius had ſuggeſted theſe anſwers, thereby 


to inſpire them with a love for learning; ſhould 


be praiſed at little intervals, but ſparingly and with 


Fr prudence, in order to fire them with emulation ; 


did not once ſpeak 


care, at the ſame time, not to blow up 


their ſelf- love too much: ſhould have their ſeve- 


ral queſtions anſwered, but always with exactneſs 


and truth: they muſt ſometimes not be allowed to 
read when they deſire it, to increaſe, by this inno- 


cent artifice, their love for ſtudy; and they ought 


never to be conſtrained or forced, in this tender 


age, to take up their books, much leſs puniſhed 


for an 3 on this occaſion. For the chief 
iſtreſſes, and of preceptors who ſucceed 
them, is to prevent children, who cannot yet love 


care of mii 


learning, from entertaining an averſion for it, by 
the difficulty and uneaſineſs it gives them in theſe 
f I know very well, that ſome perſons have dif- 


fer'd in opinion from Quintilian, and I don't con- 
demn them for it. The learned Tanaquil Faber 
of Latin or Greek to his ſon, 


till he was ten years old ; and by that time he 
had attained almoſt his fourteenth year, at which 
age he died, he had read, and underſtood perfect - 


ly, ſeveral Latin as well as Greek authors: nor 
begun to ſtudy theſe 


had Tanaquil Faber himſelf 
languages, till his twelfth year. But examples of 


this kind are very uncommon; and the moſt ſolid 


£ reaſons 


Teaching and Studying the Belles Letters. 
reaſons might be given, why the contrary practice 
has prevailed. . | 

We are now to examine the kind of ſtudy, to 
which children may be applied, from about three 
years old to their fixth or ſeventh, at which age 
they commonly are ſent to ſchool], it 


S ECTI on II. 
Of Reading and Wri ting. 


T H E firſt care of a governeſs or preceptor ſeems 
to be, the teaching their pupils to read. This 
is of great advantage to children, books furniſhin 

them with employment ; making them curious — 


inquiſitive; and transfuſing agreeably into their : 


minds, a multitude of ideas, of a more juſt, and 
uſeful kind, and more capable of improving them, 
than all thoſe they would imbibe, were their child- 
hood neglected and left to chance; or abandoned 
to the narrow views of thoſe about them. _ 
But I muſt premiſe, that it would be of very 
dangerous conſequence, ſhould reading, in the be- 
inning, be made a ſerious e or children 
be ever ſo little chagrin'd, whil 
the elements. Poſſibly, this may be one cauſe of 
the great diſguſt which ſeveral children entertain 
not only in that age, but all their life-time, for 
every thing that bears the name of ſtudy and learn- 


Ing. The bare fight of a book fills them with 


melancholy ; becauſe it awakes in them a confuſed 


remembrance of the reproaches and tears which 


were inſeparable from their infant ftudies. 
Ihe teacher muſt therefore act in ſuch a man- 
ner, that reading may be no more than a paſtime 
and an amuſement to children; a circumſtance that 


they are learning 
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Supplement to the manner oft 
putting at firſt into their hands, 4 book, of whi ch 


every part is unintelligible to them, it would, me. 


thinks, be much better, to ſhow them only a few 
ſeparate letters, which they will learn, by inſen- 
ſible degrees, to name and put together. The 
letters may be neatly written on different cards, in 
prder that children may have an opportunity of 
playing with them; and they muſt be taught to 
throw theſe cards on a table; always naming every 
letter that turns up. Quintilian approves very 
much of a cuſtom practiſed in his time, to excite 
in children a love for learning, and which was 
very like that here mentioned : this was, to give 
them pieces of ivory cut in the ſhape of letters, or 

ſomething of that kind, which they ſhould take 
a pleaſure in handling, gazing at, or naming. St, 
Jerom *, in his beautiful epiſtle to Læta, gives her 
the fame advice; and *tis manifeſt, that what he 
wrote on this head, is almoſt copied from Quin- 


” 1 


tilian, tho? he does not name him. 

Some maſters employ two wooden bowls, (but 
ivory ones would be better) the firſt of which is 
cut with five faces, on each whereof a vowel is 
written, They have the ſecond cut with eighteen 
faces, having a conſonant on each. The child is 
taught to throw one of theſe bowls, and to name 
the letter which turns up. He is next inſtructed 
in the fame manner, to join the conſonant and 
vowel, which appear after throwing them wa 
ther. Now, as this exerciſe is a kind of play to a 
child, it conſequently pleaſes him ; and he learns 
eaſily, and generally with expedition, to diftin- 
Non excludo autem id intueri, nominare jucundum fit. 


729 notum eſt, irritandæ ad Quintil. Lib. i. cap. 1. 
iſcendum infantiz gratia,ebur- | 3 Fiant ei literæ vel buxez, 


neas etiam literarum formas in vel eburnez, & ſuis nominibus 


luſum offerre; vel, fiquid aliud, appellentur ; ludat in eis, ut 
quo magis illa ztas gaudeat, lyſus ipſe eruditio fit 
rn! poet, Feen 
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guiſh the ſeveral letters, and to join them together. 


A judicious maſter may find out other methods, no 
leſs eaſy and entertaining. WE : 
There has lately been offered to the publick a 
new method of teaching children to read, called, 
The TyPoGRAPHICAL SCRUTORE, or Bu- 
REAU, the invention of which we owe to Mr. 
Du Mas. At the word New, *tis uſual, and in- 
deed natural enough for people to entertain a dif. 
fidence, and to be upon their guard; a diſpoſition 
of mind, I think very prudent and reaſonable, when 
it —_—_— us to examine impartially, without pre- 
judice, any new invention. But, on the other fide, 
nothing would be more unjuſt and irrational, than 
to reject and deſpiſe an invention, merely becauſe 
'tis new. So far from it, we ought to thank the 
artiſt, tho* he ſhould not have brought his work 
to perfection, for propoſing his views and reflexi- 


ons to the publick ; this being the only method 


by which arts and ſciences are brought to perfec- 


tion, In order therefore to form a right judgment 
of this new method of learning to read, we muſt 
examine it impartially, and without the leaft pre- 
poſſeſſion. 3 8 5 peg 


The typographical ſcrutore is a table or board, 
much longer than broad, on which is fixed a kind 


of ſhelf, conſiſting , of three or four ſtories or 
ranges of little boxes or cells, in which are laid 
the different ſounds contained in a lan ex- 
preſ&d by characters ſingle or com ed, on ſo 
many cards. Each of theſe cells has its title, de- 
noting the letters which lie in it. The child ranges 
on the table or board the ſounds of fuch words 
as are aſk*d him, by taking them out of their re- 
ſpective drawers, in the ſame manner as a printer 
ſelects out of his box, the various letters of which 
his words are compoſed 3 and *tis for this reaſon 
that the ſtrutore in queſtion had the epithet Y 
Pographical given it. „ 
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This way of 2 read, beſides many other Anc 
advantages, has one which appears to me very con- {WW fer has 


fiderable, and that is, its being entertaining and togethe 


agreeable, withqut having the leaft air of ſtudy in uſeful « 


or One ( 


| it. Nothing is more tedious and fatiguing in child- 
| hood, than for the mind to be. upon the ftretch, 
and the body at reſt. On this occaſion, the mind 
of the child is not wearied; he is not forced to 
ranſack his memory with pain, becauſe the title 
and diſtinction of the ſeveral. cells ſtrike him in a 
very ſenſible manner, He is not, ungratefully, 
compelld to ſtand always poring upon the fame 
Place, as when, he reads his leſſon to his teacher. 
At the typographical ſcrutore, his hands, his feet, 
his whole body is in motion. The child ſearches 
for his letters; he draws them out; he diſpoſes, 
or changes the order of them; he ſeparates, and 
lays them again in their ſeveral cells. This mo- 
tion, to and fro, is very pleaſing to him, and 
ſuits perfectly the ſprightly, active genius of that 


B 1 
Me are told the names of a great number of 
| children of three or four years old, who had 
1 learnt very happily by this method; and I myſelf 
| have ſeen it put in practiſe. What I alſo know, 
iS, that it was of great advantage to a nobleman's 
child, for whoſe welfare I am very much concern- 
ed, by Baniſhing from his mind a dreadful aver- 
fion he had to application in general, and to every He 
kind of ſtudy, Aich he ſeldom went to without be mi 
crying; whereas, now, the ſcrutore is his delight, ſkille. 
and never forces a tear from him, except when he is relati 


— —— — 
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This method of teaching to read by the Typographical begir 

Scrutore, ſeems ſafer and leſs dangerous, than thoſe by Cards or wer 
Dice: ſome ingenious writers upon education having juſtly ob- 

rved, that the latter methods are apt to inſpire an inclination child 

or gaming, which 'tis well known, may afterwards prove of great 
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her Another advantage in this method is, that a ma- 
on- ſter has an opportunity of exerciſing ſeveral children 
and together at the ſame ſcrutore, by which means an 
y In uſeful emulation may be excited amongſt them; 
id. or one child may amuſe himſelf, or play at it alone, 
ch, W without the aſſiſtance of his maſter. _ | 
und But what way ſoever is employ'd in teaching to 
to read, for they all have their uſe, and the old me- 
tle thod may, and does ſucceed, with a great number 
n a of children, when carefully inſtructed; a query is 
ly, made, whether *tis beſt to teach reading by the 
French or Latin tongue. | 

Methinks there is no danger in beginning by the 
Latin, and for this reaſon ; the ſeveral words of that 
language are all pronounced in an uniform manner; 
7 the ſound correſponds always to the expreſſion 

of the characters, that preſent themſelves to the eye, 
which makes reading much eaſier: whereas in the 
French, a great number of letters are either not ex- 
preſſed by the ſound, or pronounced vanouſly on 
different occaſions. But then on the other fide, as 
the child, when he reads Latin, hears a ſet of 
ſounds altogether void of ſenſe; and muſt conſe- 
quently be tired with an' exerciſe, which 1s wholly 
unintelligible to him; he ought to be taught his 
native language as ſoon as poſſible, in order that 
the ſenſe may aſſiſt him in reading, and habituate 
him to thinking. 1 N 

However, I believe, that a dliſtinction ought to 
be made on this occaſion. Some perſons, perfectly 
killed thro' long experience in every particular 
relating to ſchools, and whom I have conſulted on 
this article, are perſuaded, that in the poorer fort of 
ſchools, and thoſe of the country, tis neceſſary to 
begin by the French ; and I approve very much of 
their way of thinking. For, not to mention that 
children learn the elements of a tongue with much 
greater - pleaſure, when they underſtand what they 
read; and that experience proves, when they can 

93 4 c | | Once 
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Supplement to the manner of 


once read French, they alſo can read Latin: this 


cuſtom is juſtified by a much ftronger reaſon. Tis 
generally obſerved, both in town and country, that 


parents take their children from ſchool as ſoon as 


they are capable of doing *em any little ſervice. 
Hence it often happens, when children begin by 
Latin, that they leave the ſchool, before they can 
read French, and are thereby deprived, during 
their life-time, of the ineſtimable benefit they would 
reap from reading devout books. 5 

When a child firſt begins the elements of the 
French tongue, the teacher muſt explain, in a clear 
and ſuccinct manner, all ſuch words as are new to 
his pupil, and moſt of em are ſo in this tender age; 
and ſelect thoſe which are moſt familiar to him, and 
more generally introduced in converſation; as day, 
night, ſun, moon, ſtars, bread, ſpring, fountain, 
river, clothes, linnen, &c. Theſe, and ſuch like 
words, muſt be explained to him after an agreeable 
manner. We | 

When he is able to join words, ſhort phraſes, 
containing ſome ſtory or curious particular, are given 
him to read. Cain, envying his brother Abel's vir- 
tue, murther'd him.—The maſter explains what is 
fignified by Cain and Abel; what is meant by envy- 
ing; and the reaſon why Cain envied his brother.— 


All mankind being grown wicked, God deftroy'd 


em by the flood. The teacher obſerves, that the 
flood was a mighty inundation, which covered the 
whole earth with water. Noah, who was the only 
Juſt man, ſaved himſelf, and all his family, by the 


_ afliſtance of the ark. The teacher ſays, that the 


ark was ſhaped like a trunk, of a greater length 
than breadth, and covered at top. The figure of | 
it muſt be ſhowed the pupil, as we find it in Abbe. 


Fleury's hiſtorical catechiſm ; for children take a 


prodigious delight in prints and pictures. God, to. 
prove the faith and obedience of Abraham, com- 
manded him to {acritice his ſon Iſaac: hy his 
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hand, as he was going to ſtrike the blow.— The 
child is ſnow'd the print, every part of which muſt 
be explained to has” and, indeed, he himſelf will 
ſcarce fail of deſiring an explication. — Chickens re- 
tire under the wings of their parent-hen, when they 


are afraid of any danger. The ſcholar muſt be told 


the meaning of all ſuch words as are new to him. — 


The ſhepherd, and his dogs, guard his flock, and 


defend it from wol ves. It were to be wiſhed, that 
we wr t number of ſuch prints, calculated 

purpoſely for — which might inſtruct them 
F an entertaining way; and that books were alſo 
written for their uſe, containing, in large letters, a 
ſet of words, phraſes, and little ſtories, adapted to 
their juvenile capacities. 

A ſkilful, diligent preceptor, whilſt he is explain- 
ing the little ſtories above-mentioned, interweaves 
them with a few tranſient hints, which may inſpire 
2 hatred of vice, a love for virtue, and obedience to 
the commands. of God. a 

The beſt advice that can be given thoſe who teach 
children to read, is, that they ſhould conſult ſuch 
perſons as have Neudied this matter, and been long 
converſant both with the theory and practice of it. 
I muſt confeſs, that were this province to fall occa- 
fronally to my lot, I ſhould be very much puzzled, 
and not know any other method of extricating my 
{elf from ſuch a difficulty, than by aſking the opini- 
on of judicious perſons, who had been long uſed to 
this kind of teaching. 

Some years fince was introduced, in moſt of the 
lefler ſchools in Paris, a method highly advantage- 
ous to the ſcholar; and which, at the ſame time, 


faves the maſter a great deal of trouble,” The ſchool 


was divided into feveral forms or clafles, of which 
_ here ſele& but one, _—_ of chiding; 

who are got to the joining o es 3 It 
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per for him to be taught to write. 


character, at the 


Supplement to the manner of 
lows : Dixit Dominus Domino meo, ſede d dexiri; 
meis. i. e. The Lord ſaid unto my Lord, fit thou 
at my right hand. Every child pronounces a ſylla- 
ble, as Di, for inſtance: after which, his rival, 
who ſtands oppoſite to him, goes on with the next 
ſyllable xit; and ſo on through the ſentence. The 
whole claſs muſt be attentive to the leſſon; for the 
maſter,” without giving notice, ſhifts or paſſes on x 
fudden from the beginning of a claſs, to the mid- 
dle or end of it; and the ſcholars are obliged to go 
on without interruption. Whenever any one fails 
in pronouncing a ſyllable, the maſter ſtrikes, with- 
out ſpeaking, the table once with his cane, and the 
rival is to ſpeak it with propriety. If the latter pro- 
nounces wrong alſo ; a third child, upon a fecond 
ſtroke of the cane, tries at the ſame ſyllable, and fo 
on, till it has been ſounded right. I my ſelf ſaw 
with ſingular pleafure, upwards of thirty years fince, 
this method practiſed with great ſucceſs at Orleans, 
where it firſt began, by the care and induſtry of Mr. 
Garrot, who preſided over the ſchools in that city. 


There were upwards of an hundred boys in the ſchool 


I viſited, in which not a word was to be heard. 
Would it not be prudent in a maſter, at his firſt 


taking upon him the care of a ſchool, to take a view 


of ſuch as are in greateſt repute, and make them 
his model? I give the ſame advice in proportion, 
to thoſe governeſſes or preceptors, who teach chil- 


dren the elements. 


After the ſcholar can read tolerably well, tis pro- 
Tanaquil Faber, 
whom I have already mentioned, would not have 


the teacher inſiſt very much upon the beauty of the 
age in queſtion. Provided a child 
has a light hand, that author is ſatisfied, and deſires 
no more. He even is of opinion, that when chil- 
dren have a genius for fine-writing, which cannot 


be attained without a ſlow, ſevere application, tis 


no good indication with regard to the noble talents 
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ris of the mind. He is better pleaſed to perceive in 
00 children, ſuch a fire and vivacity, as will not per- 

mit them to ſubject themſelves, rigorouſly, to rules. 
ral, Beſides, thoſe who are defirous of writing in perfec- 
ext ton, muſt ſpend ſome hours every day in it; and 
he this time may be employed to better purpoſe. A 
youth is therefore ſufficiently qualified in this art, if 
na be can write a legible hand ſwiftly ®. When he has 
ud- attained his fifteenth or ſixteenth year, he improves 
go more, in fine writing, in four months, than he 
all would have done in the ſame number of years, in a 
th. leſs advanced age. Ry Ne | 
the Quintilian, like a man of judgment, who would 
ro- make the moſt of every thing in the education of 

youth, ſtrongly exhorts writing maſters ®, not to 
d ſo give their ſcholars idle, filly copies, which have no 
ſaw ſenſe in them; but ſuch as contain ſome uſeful 
Ace, maxim, which inculcate virtue. For as what we 
ans, learn, adds the fame author, in our infant years, 
Mr. ſinks deep into the memory; it adheres to us till 
ity. old age, and influences. our manners. Tis enough 
100 for me to hint, that the author who writes thus 
ard, was a heathen. a „ 
firſt Tho' I obſerved, that reading was the firſt exer- 
1eW ciſe ſuitable to children, I did not pretend thereby 
1em to exclude every kind of inſtruction, before the pu- 
| pl is able to read. Some advance but very flowly 
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* This muſt be ſpoke of ſuch children as are taught the leazn- 
ed , are deſigned for ſome polite profeſſion, or for the 
univerſity ; and to theſe a fine hand can be of little or no ad- 
vantage. But *tis different with regard to youths deſigned for 
trade ; fine writing being conſidered as a very uſeful qualification 
on this occaſion 3. and conſequently ought to be very much cul- 
vated in'a trading country. Ps a 
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provement in reading. 


may be turned to advantage, by the preceptor's re. 


children, when they have made a tolera 


it, and was ſolicitous to inſtruct his children and 
| Aervants, ought to be their firſt maſters and catechiſts. 


+ Supplement to the manner , 
in this infant ſcience z and therefore tis not fit that 
all the time which precedes it ſhould be loft: It 


lating to his ſcholars, vivd voce, and repeating over 
as tte the ſame ſtories and dare Whit will 
be taught them two or three years after, when they 
can read; as for inſtance, ſome anſwers of the hi. 
ſtorical catechiſm z a few! lines from La Fontaine 
fables ; and ſuch like; obſerving, to inculcate the 
whole by way of amuſement, and never to check 
or menace them, if they don't ſo well remember 
what is told them; or miſtake in repeating them. 
I now proceed to ſuch ſtudies as are = for 
le im- 


SzcTioN III. | 
The Study of the Hiſtorical Catechiſni. 


Begin with Abbe Fleury's hiſtorical catechiſm; 
1 that is, with the firſt, which is defigned immedi- 
ately for children. We cannot entertain too high 
an idea of this excellent book, nor uſe it too often; 
no more than we can admire too much the exqui- 
ſite taſte of its pious learned author, who prompted 
merely by a hh us ſpirit, and a tender love for 
children, appliec him elf particularly to the ftudy 
of their genius and capacity; deſcended to their 
weakneſſes; aſſumed their infant language, and 
ſtammered, as it were, with them. This, there- 
fore, is the firſt book that muſt be given children ; 
and which muſt be taught them, even before they 
can read, as has been already obſerven. 
Fathers of families, if every one had abilities for 


_ *Tis with fingular pleaſure I peruſe what Abbe 
Fleury relates concerning one of his friends; pe 
12 * | el 
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pteliminary diſcourſe to his catechiſm, © I am ac- 


« quainted, ſays he, with a man, who is tolerably 
« yell verſed in his religion, tho? he never learnt 
e the common catechiſms by heart; nor had any 
« other maſter, during his "yy than his father. 
« When but three years of age, his pious parent 
« uſed to ſet him on his knee, every evening, as 


„ ſoon as he was come from buſineſs: uſed to ac- 


6 quaint him, in a familiar way, either with the ſa- 
« crifice of Abraham, the hiſtory of Joſeph, or 
* ſomething like it. At the ſame time, he would 
« ſhow his ſon the ſeveral incidents in a book of 
prints; and the family would take a great plea- 
« ſure in repeating ſtories. At fix or ſeven 
« years of age, when the child had learnt a little 


“Latin, his father made him read the Goſpel, and 


the moſt eaſy books of the old Teſtament; ta- 
« king care to explain every difficulty that occur- 
„red. Having been thus inſtructed in his early 
« v he retained, all his life after, the greateſt 
« Jove and the 
ce tures, and for all thi 
Such are the fruits of a chriſtian education, and 


higheſt veneration for the ſcrip- 
hings which relate to religion.“ 


ſuch the duty of all fathers, who have talents for it, 


and are not too much buſied in worldly cares. This 


was the practice of the primitive and moſt early 


ages of the church, in which children were perfect- 


ly taught the chriſtian religion by their parents only, 
— Ws the aſſiſtance of catechiſts; there not 
being, at that time, any public catechiſts, or books 


to inſtruct youth in their religion. 


Mothers cannot excuſe themſelves from this pro- 


vince, upon pretence of a multiplicity of affairs; they 
having leiſure enough to undertake it. 
of the education of children, till they come to the 


+ 


would 


| 


The care 


age we ſpeak. of, is chiefly theirs; and conſtitutes 

rt of that little domeſtic empire, which providence. 
bs particularly aſſigned them. If to their natural 
ſweetneſs of temper, and inſinuating manners, they 
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Supplement to the manner of 

would add a e, but ſteady authority, theſe 
would enable them to. inftru& their children with 
ſucceſs: I my ſelf know ſeveral mothers, who have 
entirely diſcharged every part of this duty ; and one 
lady in particular, who never left her youn — 
alone with ſervants; but inſtructed him perfe 
in all thoſe things to which a child cay, attain, l 
about his _ 2 _ — 2 him to a 
tutor, capable in all reſpects of ſupplying her plac 
and ee plan ſhe had laid 2 =” 

I obſerved, that the education of young children 
is generally the lot of their mothers z and this is 
ſpoke more truly of the country than of the town : 


or whilſt the men are employ*d in laborious and ne- 


— toils, (and they are ſo during moſt part of the 


year) their wives only have a lle leiſure. This 


ſhews the ſtrict indiſpenſible obligation of noblemen 
and others poſſeſſed of eſtates in the country, to eſta- 
bliſh ſchools for the inſtruction of girls, in their ſe- 


veral villages; and the particular care that paſtors 
owe to this part of their flock, which alone forms 
the whole reſource, the whole hopes of a village. 
For theſe girls will, very bly, be one day 
mothers 3 Sy if they themſelves have been piouſly 
educated, they —＋. not fail of communicating that 
ineſtimable advantage to their children. 

Jo return to the hiſtorical catechiſm : whoever 
undertakes to inſtruct children in it, ſhould begin 
by reading to them the hiſtorical account that goes 
before the queſtions; or otherwiſe, which would be 
much better, re it to them without uſt the 
book. It woul be proper, in caſe this be 
done, and the pupils not tired, to lead it to them 
a ſecond time:; for by this means they would com. 

end it better. Nothing is hitherto: 

m children, but a little attention ; and this the ; 
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queſtions and anſwers, each of which ſhould be re- 


peated ſeveral times, in order that the child may 


underſtand it perfectly. The maſter muſt be con- 
tented at firſt, with making him learn by heart the 
anſwers only; either hy word of mouth, in caſe the 
ſcholar is not yet able to read; or from the book, 
which he may ſtudy alone. Thus he muſt be car- 
ried in a regular manner, through the firſt part of 
the catechiſm, which 1s purely hiftorical, and con- 
tains thirty-nine articles or leflons. This will be as 


a a firſt baſis or foundation, that ſhould. be laid in the 
child's mind; and the maſter muft endeavour aſſi- 


duouſly, to make his ſcholar contemplate the ſeve- 


ral prints, (in which he will take great delight) and 


not forget to explain the various parts of them. 
have ſeen, with admiration, a nobleman's daughter, 
who, tho* but four years old, and not able to read, had 
yet got ſo perfectly by heart, all the hiſtorical cate- 
chiſm, that ſhe would repeat, without heſitating, 
the ſeveral anſwers of it, in what part ſoever of the 
book ſhe was interrogated. | | 
Engraving 1s an excellent invention. Figures or 
pictures ſtrike the imagination of children, and the 
idea of them finks deep into their memories: this is 
operly the writing for the ignorant. Twere to 
wiſhed, that theſe prints could be engraved by 
able artiſts; for then, they would pleaſe much 
more; would catch the eye ſooner, and by that 
means make a ſtronger impreſſion on the mind. But 


this muſt neceſſarily coſt fo great a ſum, that it 


would be impoſſible for the poor to purchaſe any of 
theſe books, and their advantage ought to be prin- 
eipally regarded. Now, would it be an act unwor- 
thy the beneficenee of a prince, of a perſon of qua- 
lity, or of a very wealthy perſon, to defray the ex- 
pence of ſuch a work; and to preſent the publick, 


(both rich and poor) with a gift, which would be of 


the higheſt emolument to all, and reflect immortal 
<5 0L. IV; | 1 BY After 
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fail to invent. 


Supplement to the manner of 


After the ſcholar ſhall have thus gone through 
the hiſtorical catechiſm, he ſhould begin it a ſecond 
time, and learn by heart all the queſtions z becauſe 
theſe are naturally linked with the anſwers, and of- 


ten comprehend the ſubſtance of them. 
In fine; when the ſcholar is perfect in the queſti- 
ons and anſwers, he muſt get by heart the hiſtorical 


relation which precedes them. But then, he ſhould 


not be conſtrained to repeat this-relation in the ve- 

words he learnt it. The teacher ſhould rather 
be pleaſed to hear him change them ſometimes 
(provided he does not alter the ſenſe) for this will be 
an almoſt certain proof, that he underſtood what 
was taught him; whereas, if. he repeated literally, 
there would be no room to doubt it, 

Theſe three different repetitions, which it will be 
proper to vary and enlarge every time, will by this 
means have the charms of novelty ; will not tire 
children, but fink deep into their memory and un- 
derſtanding. Wnt | 

After the ſcholars have thus learnt the firſt part 
of the catechiſm which is merely hiſtorical, they 
muſt proceed to the ſecond, which comprehends 
the doctrine of the chriſtian religion, and conſe- 

uently inſtructions of a more ſerious nature. And 
is muſt be taught them after the ſame manner 
as the former. 33 3 
In teaching of both theſe parts, governeſſes and 
tutors mult be particularly careful, not to confine 
their endeavours, merely to the exerciſing the me- 
mory of a child, by only making him repeat by 
heart the ſeveral things he has learnt ; but they 
muſt begin to faſhion and improve his intellectual 
Faculties, ſo far as his tender years will admit, by 
E to him ſuch queſtions as ſuit his capacity 3 
y changing their order, and by obliging the pupil 
himſelf to explain his ſeveral anſwers; and by a 
thouſand other induſtrious methods, which the 
teacher, who makes his duty a pleaſure, W 


— 
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. This exerciſe of the hiſtorical catechiſm, which 

will take up but a ſmall part of the day, being re- 
gulated in the manner, already deſcribed ; and re- 
newed, at intervals, by ſeveral repetitions, will em- 
ploy three or four years of childhood ; and grow up 
with it to the fixth or ſeventh year, at which time 
tis proper to proceed to more ſerious ſtudies. 


StCcTION IV. 
La Fontaine's Fables, 


T the fame time, that the child is employ'd in 
this exerciſe, he may get by heart ſome of La 
Fontaine's fables ; the preceptor obſerving to ſelect 
in the beginning, the ſhortel and moſt entertaining 
of them. He muſt not fail to explain clearly an 
briefly to the ſcholar all ſuch terms as he does not 
underſtand ; and after the child has read a fable ſe- 
veral times, and learnt it by heart, he then muſt be 
part accuſtomed to relate it by word of mouth, in the 
they natural, unaffected dreſs of his own words. Tis 
ends ſcarce poſſible to conceive, the advantages the child 
onſe- will reap, in his future years, from this practice. 
To make it eafier, the maſter himſelf may relate it 
to his pupil at firſt, and ſo teach him by his exam- 
ple to do the ſame. I have no occaſion to obſerve, 
that *tis very neceſſary to begin, by ſhowing, and 
explaining carefully to the child, the plate that is at 
the head of every fable, and deſcribes the ſubject of 
10 2 exerciſe in which he will take prodigious de- : 
t. . | 
After he has learnt one fable perfectly by heart, 
and fully comprehended the meaning of it, he then 
muſt be taught to declaim or ſpeak it aloud, with 
a tone and geſture ſuitable to the ſubject. The ma- 
ſter may conſult the rules which will be given here- 
after, with regard to pronunciation. The ſcholar 
muſt be ——— 2 Fd. years, * | 
g | 2 e 
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Supplement to the manner of 


the ſeveral vowels and conſonants exactly; to be ſen- 


ſible of their foree, and to lay a emphaſis on 
ſuch as require it; not to drown certain ſyllables, 
eſpecially the final ones; to make the due pauſes, 


according as the pointing varies ; in fine, to ſound 


or pronounce with grace, perſpicuity and juſtneſs. 
The teacher muſt uſe his utmoſt — to 


make his pupil uſe a natural tone, and avoid a kind 


of ſqueaking, very common in children, and which 
they are very apt to retain in the higher claſſes, and 
frequently their whole life. mY 


 $eterTion V. 
Geography, | 


Certain portion of the day muſt be alſo devoted 
| A to geography. Children will find this a di- 
verſion, rather than a ſtudy, if the inſtructor is able 
to enliven it with ſhort, agreeable hiſtories, and cu- 
rious events, relating to the ſeveral cities and coun- 


tries through which he travels in imagination. Theſe . 


ſtories and incidents are found in all books of geo- 
graphy, and ſuch only muſt be ſelected as may 
„ SD IE 
Geography may be taught ſeveral ways, moſt of 
ver provided they are accurately 
followed, and the map be always made uſe of; for 
this is an ocular ſcience. Among theſe various me- 
thods, thoſe methinks are to be 
inſtead of ſi the learner already endued with 


underſtanding, or requiring its aid; rather aſſiſt his 


underſtanding, and amuſe him by the agreeableneſs 


of the exerciſe. GEL TY LOS 
The firſt buſineſs of the preceptor in this ſtudy, 
is to ſet before his 
that of the whole wor 
globe, as this will better enable them to form a jult 
of the earth. They muſt be taught all "= | 
| ce 


pupils the univerſal map, i. e. 
; 'or rather, the terreſtrial 


U 


preferred, which 


— 
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d 
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ceſſary terms of this art (care being taken to adapt 
them to their capacities) fuch as continent, ſeas, 
iſland, peninſula, gulph, ſtrait, &c. 

Geography may be taught by exact diviſions and 
learned enumerations; but this method burthens the 
memory very much; ſcarce gives any pleaſure 
to compenſate the tediouſneſs and fatigue which are 
inſeparable from a long lift of proper names. 

Methinks it would be more uſeful, to conduct a 
child, and travel with him on the map ; without 
remarking any patticulars in it, except ſome enter- 
taining circumſtance, which being affixed to the 
ſhape or figure of the country, may help the memo- 
ry to preſerve the name and fituation of it. 

Suppoſe, for example ſake, I were to give a ſcho- 
lar, who is acquainted with the common terms of 


the art, an idea of Aſia. In this caſe, I ſhould only 


make him coaft it; informing him, at the fame 
time, of the ſeveral particulars remarkable in every 
country. Sys 

Aſia, would I fay to him, begins where Africa 
ends. They are joined by the Iſthmus of Sues, 
which you ſee ſituated between the Mediterranean 


and the Red-Sea. This fea was ſo called, from the 
Idumeans who dwelt near it; a people deſcended 
from Eſau or Edom, whoſe name ſignifies red, or 


red-haired. : 

Arabia, which is waſhed by that ſea, is divided 
into three regions, viz. Petrza, Deſerta and Felix, 
or the ſtony, the deſert and the happy. _ 

Arabia Petræa lies here at the extremity, or to- 
wards the bottom of the Red- Sea. Twas in that 
country the Iſraelites lived forty years, after paſſing 
as on dry land through the channel of the Red-Sea, 
which was dry'd up. Obſerve in it mount Sinai, 
where God gave the Hebrews. the law, compriz'd 
in the two tables, &c. Arabia Petræa is ſo called, 
from the ancient city of Petra, which does not exiſt 
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gulf. Tis there that the 


Supplement to the manner of 
Arabia Deſerta is ſo named from its vaſt folitudes, 
We there ſee the cities of Mecca, Medina and El- 
catif, Mecca * is famous for the birth of Mahomet 


the falſe prophet. A great number of pilgrims come 


annually from all parts, in caravans, to the Moſque 
in this city. Medina is the burial place of Mahomet. 
Catif or Elcatif ſtands on the ſhore of the Perſian 


and mother of pearl is found, whichdivers take from 
off the rocks lying along the iſland of Baharen, ſitu- 
ted oppoſite to it. The child muſt be told what theſe 
pearls and mother of pearls are; the manner of 
them; and what is ſignified by Divers. 
3 Feelix or the happy, is ſo called, becauſe 
uces plants that are highly efteemed. Thence 
rought coffee, which 1s the ſeed of a ſmall fruit, 
of a red colour like a hart cherry. It produces balm 
and frankincenſe, which are gums of a very agreea- 
ble odour, and diſtil from the bark of two little trees. 
In the gulph, the Tigris and Euphrates empty 


themſelves. 


The next 1s the Empire of Perfia, the chief cities - 


of which are Iſpahan, Tauris, Skiras, and Bander-A- 
baſſi. In the two former are market-places of ſo great 
an extent, that ten thouſand men are ſometimes 
drawn up therein, in battle array. In Skiras, are ſeen 
the f lendid ruins of the antient Perle lis; _— 
Abaſſi is the fineſt port in all Perſia. Fare is carried 
on the trade which the Por 
the ſmall iſland of Ormus, (lying at the entrance of 
the Gulph) whence they were drove away. 
Not far from this place is the mountain of Chiam- 


| Pa. out of which colours of different kinds are dug. 


eir luſtre is ſo very ſtrong and delicate, that no 
other nation has been able to imitate the beauty of 
the calicoes made here; after mu waſhings con- 
tinuing as lively. as at firſt. 


This city is generally placed in Arabia Felix, tho ſome 


| eln aſſure that i it is in Arabia Petræa. 


11 The 


pearl trade is carried on, 


eze had formerly in 


teacher may alone be ſufficient, to 


ceſſary for the child, and are beſt ada 
pacity; reſerving, for another ſeaſon, all ſuch par- 
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The maſter coaſting along in this manner, and 
returning back the ſame way ; obſerving to repeat 
ſuch particulars as *tis proper for the pupil to learn, 
will by this means make theſe lectures an amuſement 
to him, who alſo muſt neceſſarily treaſure them up 
in his memory without any violence to it. 

After the youth has made ſome progreſs in geo- 
graphy, it will be proper for his maſter to travel 
with him on the map. To convey him for inſtance, 
over ſea, from Paris to Rome; and bring him back 
to Paris by land, a quite different way. Theſe lit- 
tle changes are a diverſion to the ſcholarz and he 
may be taught, in his different voyages and travels, 
a thouſand curioſities relating to the ſeveral places 
through which he paſſes. | 


SzcT1ion VI. 


The French Grammar, 


| Am now to ſpeak, in the laſt place, of the French 


Grammar, which ought to be taught children as 


ſoon as they have a capacity for it; and they gene- 
rally are N of learning it very early. Tis a 


ſhame we ſhould be ignorant of our own tongue; 
and if a plain confeſſion were to be made, moſt of us 
would own, that we have never ſtudied it. I ſhall not 
here deſcend to the reflections which might be made 
on this ſubje&t ; having already treated largely of 
this ſtudy in another place. The wiſdom of the 
late the time 


and manner proper for inſtrus ling oſe of tender 
years therein. The preceptor will extract ſuch rules 


only from the French Grammar, as he judges ne- 
to his ca- 
ticulars as he thinks too abſtracted and difficult for 
„ woes «7 ER 
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I am v 


Supplement to the manner of 
him: for it would be very 
exerciſe all the time they go to ſchool. 

Hitherto I have laid down ſuch a courſe of ſtudies, 
as I think proper for children *till they come to fix 
years of age, at which time they may learn Latin, 
which will be found much eafier, by the ſketch that 
has already been given them of the French Gram- 


mar; for the principles of theſe languages are the 


ſame in a great many things. 

The reader muft not imagine, that what I have 
here propoſed, is above the capacity of children, I 
my ſelf very lately heard one, but fix years old, an- 
ſwer, before a confiderable aſſembly, to any part of 
the hiſtorical catechiſm; the ſeveral paſſages of which 
he repeated, as they preſented themſelves, as well 
the narrative, as the queſtions and anſwers. He like- 
wiſe gave a good account of moſt terms in geogra- 
phy, of the four grand diviſions of the world, and 
of France, in a manner circumſtantial enough. He 


explained with great perſpicuity, (and that ſurpri- 


zed me moſt) ſeveral rules of the French Grammar. 
He repeated aloud, but very gracefully, ſome of La 


Fontaine's fables; and was ready to anſwer on the 
principles of heraldry, but there was not time for it. 
an fenfible, this is not to be expected from 
all children; and have given this inſtance with no 
other deſign, than merely to ſhew the great improve- 
ment they are capable of making, when properly e- 


ducated. But when a maſter has the care of youth 
that reſemble the child I juſt now mentioned; who 
want no incentives to ſtudy, but make it their de- 
. light, (a very rare and happy circumſtance ;) he 


muſt endeavour aſſiduouſſy to cool and moderate 


their fire, and confine it within due bounds, No- 
thing can give greater delight both to parents and to 


As grammar is not a, pleaſing, eaſy ſcience in ieſelf, it is 


bet to teach the child the principles of it in its native 
_ nothing being mare abſued, as has often been — than 


teach grammar by an unknown tongue. 
3 cS.. * aper 


to continue this 
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a pfeceptor, than to ſee a child make ſo great an im- 
con in his early years; but 9 — 
it may be truly affirmed, that nothing is of ſo dan- 
a conſequence. For, if both tutor and pupil 
abandon themſelves to and a proper 
regard is not had to the child's health, it may be 
quite ruined by too conſtant and too cloſe an applica- 
tion; which waſtes his ſpirits imperceptibly, and 
wears out his fibres and organs, which in the infant 


ſeaſon of life are very delicate. e 


This danger is very great, but not very common. 
Tis much oftner more neceſſary to inſpire children 
with a love for ſtudy, than to check their eagerneſs 
for it; and herein I ſuppoſe, the chief ſkill and abi. 
lity of a tutor conſiſts. But, in order to engage the 
ſcholar's affection for learning, the maſter himſelf 
muſt firſt win his love; and this he will not fail of, 
provided he always acts from reaſon, and never from 
caprice*, I ſhall expatiate very largely on this arti- 
cle, when I come to treat of the duties of parents 
and maſters, in the education of children. J will on- 
ly obſerve tranfiently, that theſe ought to ſow, as 
ſoon as poſſible, the ſeeds of emulation in their 


minds. The ſeveral exerciſes, in the age for which 
I now write, ought to be a diverſion rather than a 


ſtudy. They muff be varied, abridg d, and ſometimes 


wr ſuſpended, in order to prevent the langour and 
iſtaſte which attends a cloſe, uninterrupted applica- 


tion. The child muſt be excited by ſmall rewards, 
conſiſting of ſuch things as are moſt pleaſing to infant 


The author has given excellent rules for this in his Method 


o Teaching and Studying the Belles Lettres, &c. 


I Syllabas jungat ad præmi- excitandum eſt ingenium, ut & 
um, & quibus illa ætas Aeli viciſſe gaudeat, & victa doleat. 
,munuſculis invitetur. Ha- Cavendum imprimis ne oderit 
& in diſcendo ſocias. qui - ſtudia; ne amaritudo eorum 
bus invideat, quarum laudibus precepta in infantia ultra rudes 
mordeatur. Non objurganda annos tranſeat. St. Hieron. 
elt, n tardior fit, ſed laudibas Lib. 2. Epiſt. 15. ad Lætam. 
he: years: 
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years: In caſe the pupil is naturally flow, reproaches 
muſt never be uſed ; nor muſt he be treated with 
| harſhneſs, for fear he ſhould be wearied, and thereby 
made to entertain an averſion, in his more advanced 
years, for every kind of ſtudy; the bitterneſs of 
which, only, he had taſted, before he was capable of 
learning the great advantages of it. On the contrary, 
he ſhould be animated, encouraged, and even ap- 

lauded, if he makes but ever ſo little H 
ſome play- fellow muſt be oppoſed to him, whoſe 
— and the applauſes conſequential of it may 


actuate his ſelf-· love; whom he may be delighted to 


ſurpaſs, as well as be vex'd at being overcome by him. 
Such are the innocent artifices which St. Jerom, who 
copies Quintilian on this occafion, adviſes a chriſtian 
ww 3 to employ, in the education of her daughter, 
who was but five years old; for whoſe inſtruction he 
lays down admirable precepts. Some ladies who 
are mothers of children, require me alſo to draw u 
hints on the ſame ſubje& ; which requeſt is fo 5 
and reaſonable, that I cannot refuſe it. I owe this 
teſtimony of gratitude, to the favourable opinion, 
which even the ladies have been pleaſed to entertain 
of my Method of Teaching and Studying the Belles 
Lettres, the peruſal of which, I was far from ſuppo- 
ſing, would ever give them pleaſure. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Education of Girls, 


HE Archbiſhop of Cambray** begins his ex- 


cellent treatiſe on this ſubject with complain- 
ing, that ſcarce the leaſt care is taken of the 
education of girls; a complaint that is but too well 
grounded. 'Tho* many faults are committed in that 
of boys, nevertheleſs, people in general are ftrong- 


Author of the admired Jelemachur, = 


ly 
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1 uaded that a good education is of the utmoſt 
1 comes to the future welfare of children. 


ſtudy, the maſters which are ſought out for them, 
and the expence which they put themſelves to in 
this view, N evidently that they have a tolerably 
juſt idea 7 the advantages of a liberal education. But, 
— pretence, that tis not fit a woman ſhould be 
learned, and that curioſity makes them vain, and af- 
fected, parents are not very ſolicitous for their in- 
ſtruction, as tho ignorance were their natural inhe- 
ritance. Tis a great error, and of the utmoſt preju- 
_ to a government, to neglect the education of 

8. 

Parents and maſters ſhould propoſe a double end 
in the education of maidens, as well as in that of 
boys, viz. the forming of the heart or affections, 
and the cultivating of the mind ; I ſhall begin with 
the former, as the moſt important, which however 
I ſhall treat but very ſuccinctly; becauſe that the in- 


_ firutions I ſhall lay down hereafter for the improve- 


ment of boys, ſuit "equally the other ſex. 


AnzT T0403 I. 


The Neceſſity and Method of forming the Manners of 


Girls, in their infant 600k 


IT NT Jerom, in his epiſtle to Lata, a lady of 
great diſtinction, concerning the education of 
her 9 — lays down excellent maxims on this 
head, which ſuit all mothers of families. I there- 
fore ſhall take the freedom to borrow ſeveral hints 
from this epiſtle, as well as from the Archotihop of 
Cambray's treatiſe, hinted at above. 
I give notice upon my entering on this ſubject to 


' mothers and oy verneſſes of young ladies, that I here 
h 


conſider ( at they ought to do the fame) 1 
ea yr juſt taken from the * font; 


having 


he many years parents allow youth to ſpend in | 
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having there bound themſelves, in preſence of 
Chriſt Jeſus, by folemn vows z of which parents, 
maſters and miſtreſſes are the itaries or truſ- 
tees; as having renounced therein all the pomps 
and vanities of the world; and conſequently as 
requiring to be brought up in principles ſuitable to 
the ſolemn engagements into which they entered, 
at their taking the chriſtian name; and that not 
tranſiently for a few years, but for their whole life. 
believe this little preamble will not be thought im- 
proper; and neverthelefs tis alone ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh all the rules of a virtuous education. | 

As the firſt fruits of all things belong immedi- 
ately to God; fo the firſt thoughts and firſt words 
of a child ought to be ſacred to piety . A chri- 
ſtian mother, ſuch as St. Paula was, ſhould make 
it her delight, her darling pleaſure to hear her 
daughter, with a feeble voice and a ftammering 
tongue, ſound the rapturous name of Chriſt Jeſus, 
to whom ſhe was devoted at her baptiſm.  _ 

This conſecration requires that a child, now 

become the temple of the Lord, ſhould never 
hear, or ſpeak any thing, but what breathes the 
fear of God; that all words of an immodeſt turn, 
ſhould be as an unknown, foreign language, and 
quite unintelligible to her; that ſhe ſhould be abſo- 
lutely a ranger to gay, idle ſongs; and that, on 
the contrary, her of 4 lips ſhould hegin with fing- 
ing the ſpiritual hymns of David. 

As ſoon as the child is of age to exerciſe her me- 


* Parvula adhuc lingua bal- 
butiens Chriſto Alleluia reſona- 


bat. St. Hieron. ad Lætam. 


Non debeo filentio præterire, 
quanto (St. Paula exultaverit 
Gaudio, quod Paulam, nep- 


tem ſuam, audierat in Cunis 


& Crepitaculis balbutiente lin- 
gua alleluia Cantare, Ad Eu- | 


s 


1 Sic erudienda eſt anima, 
quz futura eſt templum Dei. 
Nihil aliud diſcat audire, nihil 
loqui, niſi quod ad timorem 
Dei pertinet. Turpia verba 


non intelligat : cantica mundi 
ignoret. Adhuc tenera lingua 


Pſalmis dulcibus imbuatur. Ad 


Lætam. 
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, - ſhe ought to learn by heart ſome choſen 
— extracted from the old or new teſtament, 
and repeat them regularly to her mother; and 
theſe ſhould be as her daily taſk, and as a noſegay 
compoſed of flowers gathered out of the holy 
ſcriptures, which ſhe may preſent her with every 
morning. 

She muſt not be allowed the leaft correſpon- 
dence with children of the other fex ; and ought 
to be attended by none but maid-fervants, of a 
prudent character, and a ſteady, virtuous 'deport- 
ment. The knowledge of the world to a certain 
degree may be of advantage to theſe 5 but they 
ſhould be very cautious of communieating its in- 
fectious air and pernicious maxims to their charge 
For, in the dawn of life, the moſt inconfiderable 
thing will ſully a virgin purity and innocence. 
Tis a flower of fo tender and delicate a nature, 
that the leaſt puff, if ever ſo little peſtiferous, may 
blaſt and quite deſtroy it. St. Jerom exhorts mo- 
thers, in the ſtrongeſt terms, not to ſuffer theſe lit- 


tle innocents to imbibe the air and manners of the 


thoughtleſs part of their ſex, nor to let them drink 
out of the poiſonous cup of Babylon: nor to in- 
fpire them with an inclination for the frivolous or- 
naments of the age, nor permit them to ſpoil and 


diſhonour their faces, by the uſe of paints and 


He would not, however, have a young maiden 
be inſtructed in ſuch maxims, or wear fuch a ha- 
bit, as are entirely repugnant to the genius and cuſ- 
tom of the age; nor would he have her denied 


_® Reddat tibi penſum quotidie ne ceruſſa & purpuriſſo conſe- 
de ſeripturarum floribus carp- crata Chriſto ora depingas: nec 
tum. Ibid.. . ._  collum auro & margaritis pre- 
Provide, ne bibat de au- mas: nec caput gemmis one- 
reo calice Babylonis. Ad Gau- res: nec capillum irruſes, & ei 
. aliquid de gehennæ ignibus au- 
Cave ne aures ejus perſores: ſpiceris. Ad Lætam. 5 


1 the 
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the uſe of ſuch embelliſhments as ſuit her years 
and quality. For, the refuſal of theſe *, would on- 
ly excite her wiſhes, and make them the more ar. 
dent. If ſhe ſees other maidens dreſs finer than 
herſelf, this will immediately raiſe her envy ! for 
women are naturally fond of outward ſhow. A 
prudent mother will therefore indulge this inherent 

nfity in all ſuch things as do not abſolutely 
interfere with the rules and maxims of chriſtian 
modeſty. Her view, in permitting her daughter 
to uſe theſe ornaments, will be to inſpire her, by 
inſenſible degrees, with a contempt and averſion 
for them; and ſhe will requeſt perſons, reſpected 
for their 7 to 2 in preſence of her 
ughter, ſuch young maidens as appear in a more 
— and Cs bt | 25 
The ſame conduct muſt be obſerved in all other 
particulars. A young maiden, ſays the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray, who. has been diſengaged from the 
world, no otherwiſe than by being ſecluded the 
knowledge of it, and in whoſe mind virtue has not 


yet taken deep root; is ſoon tempted to believe, 
ts or her teacher have concealed from 


that her 
her the moſt wonderful things in it. Twould be 
much better ſhe ſhould be accuſtomed, by little and 
little, to the knowledge of life, under the direction 
of a pibus, diſcreet mother, who muſt exhibit to 
her ſuch parts of it only as are proper for her view; 
muſt point out to her its errors and imperfections, 
on proper occaſions; and teach the child, by her 
own example, to uſe them with moderation, and 
for neceſſity my 0 5 
I.) he choice of a governeſs is the moſt important 

affair a mother can poſſibly attend to. She ought 
Si ipſa non habuerit, ha- iſta non habeant: melinſque 
bentes alias non videbit ? S eſt ut ſatiata contemnat, quam 
mo genus ſœmineum eſt. non habendo habere deſideret. 
Quin potius habendo ſatietur; Ad Gaudent. | 
& cernat laudari alias, que 1 


up a child in a virtuous, liberal manner. 
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to beg inceſſantly of God, in the humbleſt and 
moſt fervent manner, to direct her in it; and 
ſhould have merited it, by the purity of her in- 
tentions, and an unfeigned defire to procure ſuch 


an education for her child, as may be truly wor- 


thy a Chriſtian. I ſhall not treat largely on this 
ſubject, in this place; having al expatiated 


on the choice, the qualities, and duty of a preceptor. 
The leaſt we can require in a governeſs, is, that 
ſhe be a perſon of good ſenſe ; of an eaſy, tracta- 
ble diſpoſition, and inſpired with a true fear of God. 
An intelligent, prudent mother, will ſupply what- 
ever may be wanting on this occaſion ; ſuch a one 
will endeavour to improve the governeſs, by the 
hints with which ſhe will interſperſe their eaſy, fa- 
miliar converſation ; and theſe hints ſhould always 
be offered in a ſoft, engaging way, by which means 
they will fink deep into her heart ; for otherwiſe, 
the wiſeſt inſtructions will only offend her ſelf-love, 
and make no manner of impreſſion. 1 
One of the firſt cares of a mother of children 
ſhould be, to inform herſelf minutely and exactly, 
of the ſeveral particulars neceſſary for the training 


fully ſet forth in the treatiſe, written by the Arch- 


biſhop of Cambray, on the education of maidens, 


which is very ſhort as well as 3 The 
mother ſnould ſtudy this little piece ſo often, till 


ſne has made it quite familiar to her; and ſhould 
oblige the governeſs to peruſe it over and over. 


But this is not enough. Do you yourſelf, ſaid the 


Archbiſhop of Cambray (to the mother of a fami- 

ly who had aſk'd his advice on this article) take 

the pains to read over this book with the teacher. 

Permit her to interrupt you, whenever ſhe does 

not underſtand a pallage, or is not fully convinced 
ulcat 


let her apply theſe rules to practice; and whenever 


you perceive her, in teaching, to loſe ſight of the 


precepts 


This 1s 


of the truth inculcated by it. This being done, 
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"rec ece which ſhe had promiſed to 
— — — ant 
always in private. 


This — continues the excellent author, will 
be —— in the beginning; but remember that, 
„tis a —. you cannot be diſpen- 

— _ diſcharging. Beſides, *twill grow leſs dif- 
Gul every day: for if the governeſs be a woman 
of ſenſe and defirous of improvement, ſhe will 
learn more in a month by her own practice and the 
hints you favour her with, than by a long train of 
ents. She will ſoon be able to walk in the 

ht path, without a guide. You likewiſe will have 
*** —— will 
ſuggeſt the principal fi &s (ready drawn with 
which ſhe — — the child, on — 
important maxims ; ſo that ſhe'll have little more 
to do than to follow what is there laid down. Thus 
the teacher will have conſtantly before her eyes, 
a collection of ſuch topicks, as are moſt difficult to 
tender capacities, in which 1t will be proper to in- 


ſtruct the child. This is a kind of practical edu 


cation, which will Jead her, as it were, by the hand, 
into thoſe paths, through which ſhe ought to walk. 

To this treatiſe of the Archbiſhop of Cambray, 

muſt be joined Abbe Fleury's admirable preface to 

his hiſt8rical catechiſm, which contains the moft 
ſolid and moſt judicious reflexions, with regard to 
the educating of children, and inculcating the 
principles of religion into their minds. 

Tis this ought — the ſtudy of mothers, of 
governeſſes, of nuns, who teach young maidens; 
and, I may add, of preceptors, who are entruſted 

with the education of youth. If teachers would 
but endeavour afliduoufly and fincerely to put in 
practice the excellent — which are given in 
| theſe two pieces; there would not be the leaſt 
foundation for thoſe complaints, which are hs often 


made; viz. of the litle advantages that attend the 


education of both ſexes.” 


where I treat of the 


r Te habeat ma 


11 . . 
di ſecerit, peccet . Me- 22 
n he e 25 
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If I might be allowed to ſubjoin my own reflexi- 
ons to thoſe of two ſuch great men, without, how- 
ever, preſuming to compare myſelf with them, ei- 
ther 72 merit or reputation; I would add, that 
the reader will find in the ſixth book of this work, 

8 t of the internal government of the 
claſſes and the ſchool, ſome reflexions which per- 
haps may be found of uſe to perſons concerned in 
the education of the juvenile part of either ſex. 
I cannot better conclude this firſt article, which 
relates to the morals, than by an important reflexi- 
on, with which the Archbiſhop of Cambray furniſhes 
me, whom I ſhall only copy on this occaſion. 


The greateſt obſtacle to the regular and virtuous 


education of young maidens, is, the erroneous con- 
duct of their parents. Butif they themſelves don't con- 
ſpire. to this happy end, the whole will be loſt labour. 
The“ foundation of every thing is this: Parents 
muſt take care to inſtil ſuch maxims only as are 


ſtrictly virtuous, and be themſelves an example 


happineſs that can be expected 1 TEE, few families. 
Frequently a mother, whoſe whole, life is ſpent. in 
aming, at the playhouſe, and, in, indecent conver: 
tions, complains, with a grave tone. of voice, that 


from which their children may edify... But this is a 
In 


ſhe cannot meet with a governeſs fit to train up her 


children. But what fruit can we expect from even 
the moſt virtuous education, Where the miſtreſs 
herſelf leads a diſorderly life? We alſo, as. St. Au- 
ſtin obſerves, ſee parents carry their children to 
publick ſhows, - and-other diverſions; Which 

neceſſarily give them a diſtate for the grave, indu- 


ſtrious way of. life, to which thoſe. Very Parents 


6 
3 CES 


are deficous of engaging them, In this manner they, 
mix, poiſon with, falutary food. I 
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talking of wiſdom, and at the fame time accuſtom 
the wanton, roving imaginations of children, to the 
powerful charms of nick and of paſſionate thea- 


trical performances; 3 and after this, the children can 


2 longer apply themſelves ſeriouſly. They inſpire 

them with a taſte — ſuch 3 — as ſooth the 

. and em a diſreliſn for innocent 

* this, theſe mothers expect their 

e ſhould ſucceed i in their education; and 

they conſider it as melancholy and ſevere, if it will 
not —— of ſuch a mixture of good and evil. 


Tis now time to proceed to the ſecond 2 of 
this e treatiſe. 1 


ARTICLE W 


of hich Studies as are ſui table to the + youth 75 the 
Fair Sex. 14 


THOSE things which I Had were 

children to learn, till they come to f . en 
years of age, are a licable. 7 (a very 1 particu- 
lars excepted) to both ſexes. We 2 are therefore to 
examine, in the next Ree what Se ſuit young 
maidens, 1 more a vanced age. 


＋ 4 G4 4 


3 

CY 1 £4 "Sx *%* 2 

1. 9015 ECT1ON, ] WY 
422 * 


5 it proper, fo 1 5 Women ts learn Latint | 


fr: 


Tae firſt A ee that: occurs: to the mind, 1 


—— — 


learnin 8 ee 


a create a diſparity in underſtandings. Ex- 

be t women have made as great a 
i th doen ron To omit the men- 
chers n that-ſhining 
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ornament of our age; at the ſame time that ſhe 
_ poſſeſſed all the vaſt erudition for which her huſband 
was ſo famous; ſurpaſs d him greatly, according 
to the general opinion, in delicacy of tafte and Po- 
* of ſtyle. 
ut *tis not on this princi le, that the nt queſ-. 
tion muſt be decided. why infallihly — Ei 
the world is not governed at random. The dif- 
ferent ſtates and conditions which divide it, are not 
abandoned merely to the whim and caprice of man. 
There is a Providence over us, which ſuperintends 
the various conditions; and aſſigns to every indi- 
vidual his duty. Among the men, ſeveral are de- 
ſigned for employments, that requirè a eertain ex- 
— of knowledge and learning, without which the 
duties of them cannot be properly diſcharged; 
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he And as the Greek and Latin languages are the in- 
let to all ſciences, and as it were the key of them; 
5 for this reaſon they are taught ſueh youths, as are 
_ expected to fill hereafter the enployinaits | in which 
en thoſe ſciences are neceſſary. 

Bar Ss otherwiſe-with regard to women, They 


were never deſigned by Providence, to inſtruct na- 
—_— to govern kingdoms, to make war; to ad- 
jules, to plead cauſes, or to practiſe phy- 
fe. 5 A ir empire extends no farther than over 
the houſe, Ow is confined to functions not leſs uſe- | 
ful, but leſs laborious than thoſe of men j and more 
ſuitable to the ſoftneſs of their character, the deli- 
cacy of their conſtitutions, and their matiird: inch- 
e 201 This diſtribution of employ ments between 
che two fers muſt neceſſarily.” be founded in nature; 
fince it has been the ſame in all ages and nations. 
Hiſtory indeed in che ag women who. have ex- 
Why: in b the — gremrs 6 
5 
eh 1s i 158 e 
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| Supplement to the manner of 
From all that is here ſaid, we may conchadhy that . 
the ſtudy of the Latin ney 18 not, in gent, 


Hogs for the ſofter ſæx. 3 
But there are particular N in 8 0 they that 
may not only be allowed to learn Y akin but where per 
it becomes in ſome meaſure neceſſary, or at leaſt 1 
would be of great ſervice to them, during the 57 
whole courſe. of their lives; I mean to ſuch as are = 
| deſigned. for a religious life; Who will be obliged, * 
by their profeſſion, to chaunt or repeat divine ſer- 2 
vice in Latin. Now, would it not be a great con- Tn 
| ſolation to thoſe to underſtand the words they ſing? - 
to join in thought, as well as in expreſſion, with 28 
the divine Pſalmiſt? and not to be merely as his pas 
echo, by only repeating a rhapſody of ſyllables, fir 
without underſtanding the meaning of them'? Would * 
one not conclude, that tis to theſe holy virgin 85 led 
who are the angels of the earth, not only becauſe 5 
of their purity, but upon account of the honour tha 
they have to be employed tually in ſinging tisf 
oY Lord's praiſes, that Dayid: ddreſſes the Ellen - ſo | 
ing words of one of his pſalms; Six a, 81 * 
PSA LMS Tou R GOD; SING PSA 1118 TO OUR ma 
KIxG.-Bur six TRRNH WITH T WISDOMI OY 
4. {> ron © Liege as tho* he — ſaid, Ws 
the ms hic ou repeat with ur lips, are _ 
the ſmalleſt part of the tribute ps to your 2 
Ged.: the mind, and heart ſhould imbibe the ſenti- = 
ments of theſe. divine ſongs. Would it be an er- * 
Adee practice in Conyents,: to inſtruct the no- 4k 
yices, .,and-duch.. Ny uns as: have newly taken the ns 
| bn les ati enge ſee they thekeby may furt 
40 This parag graph is c  feulare#f wholly for & hoſe of ihe Romiſb Jy 
Peffuaſion,” and Conſequently does hot Adele er the ſervice flo 
of whoſe religion, 8 ib Well known, is aw a),s in a known tongue. =: 
en poopie | 
roved,; excellent manner, ws 
the "objeQions which. thoſe of ur r 
Ran Oath iel 8, "or proing Th Th ana * r Re 
T 5 a2 2: 
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Teaching and Studying the Belles Lettres. 


be enabled to underſtand, at leaſt, the Breviary *, 


and the holy ſcriptures ? Some of thoſe: holy vir- 
gins might proceed further in this ſtudy (whereof 
there are many examples) and exerciſe themſelves 
therein, till they are able to underſtand the fathers 


perfectly. Now, would it be proper to forbid Nuns 


a ſtudy, which enlightens, cheriſhes and ſtrengthens 
piety, ? but young maidens who would improve 
themſelves in this manner in Latin, ſhould be in- 
ſtructed by a particular method; and this ought 
to be brought into as narrow a compaſs as poſſible. 
The teacher muſt never employ the pupils in mak- 
ing themes, but reduce this ſtudy merely to the 
tranſlating and underſtanding. of authors. How- 
ever, they will never he able to do this in any to- 
lerable perfection, unleſs "they are taught the ele- 
ments, which are the foundations of that know- 
ledge; and every one knows the pernicious effects 
of building without a foundation. I will confeſs, 
that this is not a pleaſing labour, nor any ways ſa- 
tisfactory to the underſtanding. Infant minds are 
ſo, fickle and wavering, and have ſo much vivacity 
and ſprightlineſs, that tis with difficulty they ſub- 

mit 10 the ſtudy of theſe elements; yet, if this be 

not done, the learner will never proceed properly 

in the ſtudy of the Latin, but be always in doubt 

and , uncertainty : Whereas did they purſue it for 

ſome months with courage and perſeverance, till 

they were perfect in the declenſions and conjuga- 

tions, this would eaſe them of almoſt all the trou- 
ble and diſtaſte they otherwiſe wWould meet with; 
and theſe firſt thorns, which offer themſelves at 
firſt, being once removed, would be ſucceeded on- 
ly by. the care, or rather the, pleaſure, of culling 
flowers, and feeding on delicious, fruits. I, have 
pointed out, in another place, the method of teach- 
ing the principles of this knowledge to advantage. 
A hiule book, containing part of the divine ſervice in the 
rr DEBUNOGE B Lol 20 
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Supplement to the manner of 

The Archbiſhop of Cambray ſeems not to con- 
fine this ſtudy merely to the young perſons intended 
for the veil. I would, fays he, in general have 
Latin taught to ſuch young women only, as 
* have a good judgment, and are of a modeſt 
turn of mind; who will form a juſt idea of this 
* ſtudy, and not cheriſh a vain and idle curiofity ; 
but endeavour to conceal from others the know- 
„ ledge they have acquired, and be ſolicit- 
* ous about nothing but their on edification. 1 
myſelf am acquainted with ſome young ladies of 


this character, who were educated with inexpreſſi- 
ry thing 


ble care, in Chriſtian families, where eve 
breathes a+ ng of religion; who, tho* defignei 
for the world, don't however entertain the leaſt af 
fection for it, or imbibe its maxims : ; who with an 
innate, intelligent piety, unite a genius capable of 


acquiring all the ſciences. Theſe young ladies 


were taught Latin, and have made ſo great a pro- 

ch in this tongue, that they underſtand in per- 
on, and without the leaſt difficulty, the epiſtles 

of St. Jerom, of 'St. Paulinus, and of St. Gan; 


ſome of which they have tranſlated with a juſtneſs | 


and elegance that would do honour to the ableſt 


writers. However, the Latin tongue has not been 
their only ſtudy having been taught all the ac- 
compliſhments neceſſary for young ladies, who de- 
fign'd for fociety, may one day be mothers of fa- 
milies. When young women are happy in ſuch a 
diſpoſition, and poſſeſs qualities like thoſe I have 
now mentioned; methinks their parents ſhould not 


refuſe to let ti "och ns: in caſe "they diſcover 
an inclination for it. 


Some others among e ee A muy lib be 


0 19 lone Latin, ſuch virgins and widows, 1 
mean, who tho? they live in the world, are yet ab- 


ſent from it in heart, and have entirely renounced 


its dangerous pleaſures. Now, Why ſhould: theſe 


-- one 


* . a Ly _ alen When! * the only 
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Teaching and Studying the Belles Letters. 
one they have reſerved; eſpecially, as they do it 


chiefly in a holy view, to enable themſelves to re- 


the Plalms with greater attention and fervour, 
and to comprehend the Scriptures more perfectly? 
Do not the moſt illuſtrious examples give a ſanction 
to ſuch a defire, as St. Marcella, St, Paula, St. 
Euſtochium, that is, ladies of the greateſt. birth, 
fortune and _ ity. in Rome? Theſe were for ever 
conſulting St. Jerom, under whom they ſtudied the 
facred writings z and he himſelf — us, that 
he had explained every part of the Old and New 
Teſtament to St. Paula, and to St. Euſtochium her 
daughter *, whoſe zeal for religion was ſo ardent, 
that they ſtudied the Hebrew, purely to. qualify 
— the better to underſtand the holy ſerip- 


tures. But that which reflects the greateſt luſtre on 


their affection for ſtudy, is, that it only ſanctified 
the piety of theſe illuſtrious Roman ladies, and in- 
creaſed their piety, and humility; inſomuch that 


they diveſted themſelves — al s, merely to 
follow, in the extremeſt po 00 who had 
made himſelf poor, and . ml to a ſtate 


of the loweſt humiliation, for their ſakes. 


Taking it for granted, 0 I have dens here, that 
tis not proper for young women of an inferior 


condition to learn Latin; it may be aſked, to 


what ſtudies they ſhould apply themſelves. in a 


more advanced age? Theſe I ſhall endeavour ta 


direct in the moſt conciſe manner nnn 
szerien II. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetick, ; 


I Suppoſe, that during the. years of which we ye 
young maidens have been taught 


I well, and to write a good hand. This 
Warm education. is too e 
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Supplement to the manner of 
Tis ſhameful, fays the Archbiſhop of Cambray, 


but common, to meet with polite women of very 


good ſenſe, 'who yet are not able to pronounce 


their words with any tolerable propriety and grace. 

Theſe ſhell either heſitate or read with a 7 9 
tone; whereas they ought to found their words in 
a plain and natural, but at the ſame time, ſteady, 
ſmosth voice; they generally are ſtill more defec- 
tive in orthegraphy: this ignorance, Which is al- 
moſt univerſal in their ſex, and which, for that 
reaſon, does not ſeem to reflect a diſhonouf on it, 

muſt not, however, be imputed to them for a erime. 

But ſtill, ſhonld not Parents uſe their early endea- 
yours, to take away, even the leaſt occaſion for 
reproach on this occaſion, by teaching them to 
ſpell correctly? This would not be a very hard 
taſk; ſo ſlight a knowledge of the French Gram- 
mar, as will enable them to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
parts of ſpeech; to decline and conjugate, and to 
underſtand pointing, is all that ill neceſſary 
for them to Rnow on this head. Theſe rules are 


found in every French Grammar; ſo that if teach- 


ers make hut a proper extract from them, they 
may in a very littſe time, and in a very few leſſons, 


enable their {ms aal, to write or wr very 
Horse n 


Girls 15 learn the Four fundamental Ruley of- 


Aithrnetick; which will be very uſeful, and even 
neceſſary,” as they will enable them to diſcharge, to 
greater e the I I ſhall treat of here- 


alter. 1 5 81 9 12 
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ns Coen and Tiagedie, even of Hoſe which 


ſeem to he wholſy free from ſuch ſentiments 
2pepugtiant tò modeſty and ſound morals, 


Teaching and ſtudying the Belles Lettres. 
perſons; not to mention, that the peruſal of them is 
almoſt ſure to poſſeſs the readers with a ſtrong de- 
ſire to ſee them repreſented by Actors, who give 
them life and reality; the lively imagination of chil- 
dren catches greedily at whatever ſooths the ſenſes, 
and favours the voluptuous paſſions; and there are 
few things in dramatick Poems, but awaken them. 
Whatever, ſays the Archbiſhop of Cambray, is ca- 
pable of inſpiring the paſſion of love, the ſofter it is 
drawn, and the deeper it is diſguiſed, the more dan- 
gerous it will be found. But a young woman ma 
read Racine's two ſacred Tragedies, Eſther and A- 
thaliah, without the leaſt danger; and learn by heart 
ſome ſelect paſſages of thoſe pieces. 65 
Muſick, as well as poetry, is a very delicate arti- 
cle in the education of young maidens. The wiſeſt 
legiſlators among the Heathens were of opinion, that 
nothing would be of more pernicious conſequence to 
a well govern'd ſtate, than the admitting an effemi- 
nate ſpecies of muſick into it; Chriſtian mothers of 
families, who have even but a tolerable idea of their 
duty, will eaſy perceive, how vaſtly ſcrupulous they 
ought to be on this head "£eo—nc—m rt 1 
In the firſt place; whether in private houſes, or 
in convents, young maidens ought not to learn, ſo 
_ early as they generally do, to ſing and play on in- 
ſtruments. Tis found by almoſt univerſal experience, 
that the ſtudy of muſick ſooths and engages all their 
faculties in a ſurprizing manner; and inſpires them 
with a diſtaſte and averſion for all other ſtudies, 
which nevertheleſs are of infinitely greater conſe- 
quence, and more eſſential to youth,” oo 
Secondly, a Chriſtian mother ſhould never allow 
any perſon to give her daughter ſuch pieces, the 
words of which are contrary to the doctrine of our 
Saviour, and the airs light and wanton; pieces 
wherein the Authors ſeem to have ufed their utmoſt 
_ endeayours to reyive Paganiſm and all its Deities; in 


which love, ambition, revenge; in a word, the whole 
er I 1 . * bg Eg” 17 ; : t | ; 
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Supplement ts the manner of 
train of paſſions, triumph, and are held in honour. 
Now, do we not openly retra& the folemn vows 
made by us at our baptiſm, in thus admitting and 
approving a cuſtom which is fo directly contrary to 
this inſtitution ? Is 1t reaſonable, that the authority 
of muſick-maſters (ſince they often have little regard 
for religion) ſhould prevail over that of the Fathers 
of the Chureh, who are our guides and maſters in 
ſpiritual matters? Do thoſe perſons think they have 
nothing to reproach themſelves with, who oblige 


holy Nuns, whoſe habitations reſound rpetually 


with the fpiritual ſongs of the Lord, to let maſters 
teach in their preſence, young maidens committed 
to their care, ſuch ſongs as ſeem to be compoſed 
in direct oppoſition to the precepts of the Goſpel ? 
Are not Motet's *, (and there are admirable ones) 
the chorusꝰ's of Eſther and of Athaliah, and ſome o- 
ther ſpiritual ſongs which might be choſen, ſuffici- 
ent for their entertainment ? And tho? the pieces of 
muſick, which are put into their hands, ſhould not 
be in quite ſo delicate and refined a taſte as ſome 
others; yet, ought the advantages, their morals 
muſt neceſſarily derive from them, to be conſidered 
2s nothing $7 oc wt nf Se oft 

I cannot conceive, how the cuſtom of having 
young ladies taught at a great _—_— to ſing and 
play on iilſtruments, could grow ſo common, and be 


conſidered as an eſſential part of female education. I 


am told, that when women come to be ſettled in the 
world, they make no further uſe of them. Where 
fore then ſhould a young maiden devote ſo much 
time to this ſtudy, when it might be employ'd in ex- 
erciſes that are full as agreeable, and more uſeful, as 
in drawing, for inſtance, which may be very afli{- 


tant to them in their various kinds of needle · work ? 


f Þ ENGEL | I | i k £ * ; % 
A ſhort piece of muſick, emiched with all the ſubtilties | 
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Teaching and Stuching the Belles Lettres. 
well pleaſed to laviſh away a great deal of their mo- 
ney, and of their children's time on this exerciſe. 
The reader muſt not expect me to applaud or apolo- 
gize for it in this place. I ſhall only examine fimply 
and impartially, what is the duty of a judicious chri- 


ſtian mother of a family on this head. As there are 


ſtudies to improve and adorn the mind, there alſo 


are exerciſes to ſtrengthen and poliſſi the body; and 


theſe ought not to be neglected. They contribute to 
the elegance of mien, and give an eaſy and natural 
air; they diffuſe a kind of exterior civility and po- 
liteneſs, which has its uſes in ſocial life; and which 
takes off that diſtaſteful aukwardneſs and ruſticity, 
which are the marks of a low education, or of none 
at all. But then, no more need be dont on this occa- 
ſion, than to exhort young perſons not to ſink into a 
ſoft, luxurious indolence, which ſpoils the whole at- 
titude of the body; to teach them to ſtand upright, 
and to walk with a firm ſteady ſtep; to come de- 
cently into a room, or before company; to accoſt o- 
thers with grace, and to make a bow or curtzy à 
propos; in a word, to obſerve the ſeveral decorums 
that form part of the knowledge of the world, and 


of which no perſon can be ignorant, without bring- 
ing himſelf into contempt. This, methinks, is the 


natural ſcope and tendency to which the exerciſe in 
queſtion ſhould be directed; and it is with = 
pleafure 1 have ſeen certain daricing-maſters of the 
greateſt reputation, confine themſelves within theſe 

ounds, in pure complaiſance to ſome chriſtian mo- 


thers of families, more conſpicuous for their piety 


thin the exited dur oo DE TA 

I have no occafion to diſplay more at large in this 
place, how very han whatever exceeds the 
limits I have here preſcribed, may prove to Young 


women 3 and the fatal conſequences with which 1 

may be attended.” A lady who was ever fo little 
my of her reputation, would not be pleaſed to 
ear 
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and dancing. * Saluſt ſpeaking of Sempronia, 'a wo. 
man of great quality, but ofa moſt abandon'd cha- | 
racer, obſerves, that ſhe ſung and danced with rela 
« more art and grace than became a virtuous. wo- 0 
« man.” P/allere, ſaltare elegantius, quam neceſſe gre: 


of probe. 


Wood e aqole;: mole: IV. 


| N ladies, and even to improve their morals, as rar 
hiſtory. Fhis opens a vaſt field, in ee to! 
| e.ut- 


reflections, more extenſive than thoſe I give at pre. ble 


I Muſt begin with the ſacred writings, the order of for 


dation of re 7 
hours In the 
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Teaching and Studying the Belles Lettres. 
Beſides this very conſiderable advantage, which 


relates however to the future years of children, there 


is an actual and preſent benefit, which is of ſtill 
greater importance. Both the Archbiſhop. of Cam- 
bray, and Abbẽ Fleury have obſerved, that the ſtudy 
of the holy Scriptures, (not to mention the leaſure 
chat ariſes from the beauty and majeſty of the inci- 
dents, and which for this reaſon makes the whole of 
much greater advantage to youth) is the ſureſt and 
moſt ſolid method that can be employ'd, in order to 
teach Religion thorou hiy, and ſo as neyer to be e- 
razed from the mind. 'Theſe hiſtorians ſeem, indeed, 


to lengthen the inſtruction, but they really contract 


it, and take off that dryneſs which is fund in cate- 
chilms, where the tenets are given without the hi- 
And we find that St. Auſtin, in his admira- 
ble Work, entitled, * he manner of inſtructing the i- 
nofant, does not preſcribe any other than that we 
here ſpe K of; however, this method was not pecu- 


liar to him, nor a new invention in his time; but 


had been the univerſal Practice of the church in all 
es. It eonfiſted in g, by the ſeries of the hi- 
Korg! that Religion is<oeval with the world; that 
Chriſt Jeſus was expected in the Old Teſtament, 
and reigned in the New one. This is the ak 
work of a chriſtian education.. 
This method requires a little more time 4 care 


than great numbers of people beſtow. But then, 


thoſe who learn the ſcriptures thus circumſtantially, 
are thorough maſters of their religion; whereas ſuch 
as are unacquainted with this detail, have but a con- 
fuſed idea of it. The time; therefore, which young 


maidens devote to the ſtudy of this ee will have 


been emplo = to Cd, great advantage 


I take it „that the Kale kane already 
PFF dy: 


of the hiſtori- 
cat catechiſm, which prepared them ff for a more copi- 
more RE knowledge of ped. matters. 


* De-catechiſandis rudibos..... 9 
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Supplement F 10 the: manner of 
This * will find in the Treatiſe entitled, +4: a- 


bridgment of the hiſtory and morality of the Old Teſta. 
ment, printed a few years fince, the fourth edition of 


which is 1 The piece in queſtion is 
| 2 wot the A of young 
N reat perſpicuity, and 
"me "ing win pdoof ſcripture, the divine 


fimplicity of which 1s — to al the pomp and 
glare of art. A young woman may eaſily learn one of 
theſe chapters every day ; tho the teacher need not 
oblige her, in the beginning, to 1 5 above half a 
chapter ; for tis better ſhe Thould learn lefs, pro- 
vided ſhe be more perfect in it. One particular 8 
as Saturday for inſtance, may be ſet apart for the ma- 
king her repeat what ſhe has learnt FG the whole 
week; and; in like manner, one day in every month. 
Thus the new leſſons will 40 7 2 the preceding 
ones out of her memory J)e in or- 
der to exerciſe and ee e culty, for 
the pupil to accuſtom A to repeat ** 6 
hiſtories faithfully, and in the terms in which they 
are written, without, however, being ſo vaſtly —4 
pulous, as not to let her change a ſingle me Fg it; 
provided ſhe ſubſtitutes another in its place which 
has the ſame ſenſe,” the inſtructreſs ought to be fa- 
tisfied. For the chief thing is, to make this ſtudy a- 
greeable to the ſcholar ; (PIERO, as * 
Feth, the thorns from: . 
After the pupil has reneathdis | hiftory; the goyer- 
preceptor may aſl: het ſeveral little Anon, 
rennen 
| proper, delivery 3 and-:to-ac- 
. hero? reflect 1 TN et When 


"+ Abregs de Yhilicire & de 14 Wötzle de Pancien Teflament 
Par. Chez 3 „ Beauvais. | 
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God to reward his faithful ſervants in this manner. 
She herſelf will eaſily find a proper anſwer to this 
* eſtion. When Joſeph ſhall be exhibited in a high 
tion 


„ and * with the ſplendors of a court, 
the ſcholar ſhall then be deſired to examine, by what 


ſteps Providence conducted him to this grandeur: 
and by the queſtions themſelves, which ſhall be put 


to the pop ſhe will be taught to obſerve, that the 


very 


altation, proved the moſt effectual means to it; and 
that ſuch is generally the conduct of the Divine Be- 
ing, with regard to mankind. 


When God gives his law to the Iſraelites on mount | 
Sinai; in the midſt of thunder and Ughtnin : and 
that a moment after, the ſame 


25 


the firſt and moſt important of the ten Command- 
ments, by worſhiping 
pupil muſt be aſked, whence ſo ſudden, ſo amazing, 


ſo general a prevarication could proceed? And if 


this people failed, in any reſpect, in the manner of 


— — this law, which however appears ex- 


this would enable them to fulfil Saagly th 
ordinances; their not being ſenſible of their on 
weakneſs with to God; 


them to 


When the young perfop 3 is not able, herſelf, to 


find out the anſwers, the inſtructreſs ſhould ſuggeſt 


them and endeavour to make them intelligible, to 
her, ing every particular, i 4 clear, gay 
| had always hed that, 107 the c conve- 5 
e. niency 


cles which men would have ſet to his ex- 


le violate it, in 


the golden calf ; the young 


ceedingly reſpectful and ſubmiſſive, ſince they trem- 

REN the Majeſty of God who ſpeaks to them; 
and promiſe, without * leaſt reſtriction or excepti- 
on, to obſerve inviolably all the commands of the 
Lord. She muſt be taught, inſenſibly, to anſwer; 
that che fault of the people, in promiſing thus to 
fulfil exactly the ordinances of God, 4 their re- 
lying pare fl on their own ſtrength, imagining that 


eſe ſeveral 


and not having had 
recourſe, by prayer, to him who only could enable 
him. 
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niency of perſons entruſted; with the care of young 
ladies, (and I may add, to that of young gentlemen) 
that ſome book were compoſed; in which all theſe 
reflections might be ready digeſted and prepared. 
Now Providence has given this advantage to youth 
alſo; for the author of the abridgment of the ſacred 
hiſtory; abovementioned, | has. annexed to the yarra- 
tive of the hiſtories, which. are enlarged by him, a 
ſeries of reflections that appear to me very ſolid * 
Judicious,, and extreamly well calculated to inſtru, 
in the fundamentals of religion, not only young 
perſons, but thoſe of a more mature age. 1 york 
is now in the pres 
When the pupils, after. FY year's ſtudy or "2408 
have acquired a tolerable, knowledge of the ſacred 
hiſtory, there is a method, to {et before their eyes, 
and recal to their memories, the principal events of 
it, which. may be of conſiderable ſervice fo. them, 
and can never fail of being yaſtly agreeable. This 
I my ſelf practiſed with Do 5 when 1 had 
the 8 of a college. I ſuppoſe that the young 
maiden has ſeyeral companions, who purſue the ſame. 
ſtudies with her; otherways the mother or the go- 
verneſs may ſupply their room. Some theme or ſub- 
je& muſt be propoſed, and all the examples which 
correſppnd., to it in Scri x ture, muſt be collected. E- 
very perſon muſt furniſh an example i in histurh, or 
alternately, in caſe there are but two; and this in 
very fe words, ſo as barely to mention the ent 
Iwill "FR * a few examples. on this head... 
TW. FF 25 Nis 
A 1175 5 E C * De n 471 0 Ns 29 1 n 
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f _ nden ce in the Ain gbyy i in the greateft dangers. 
\ Brakar jult going to Jaſe his ſon, as be bs of. 


fering him up in ſacrifice. 


A delivered from fad anger, = alen 
ward * that of Eſau: | Be 


893 
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Moſes hemm'd in between Pharaoh's any _ 
the Red-Sea. 


The Gibeonites, ready to be extirpated, as the o- 


ther people of Canaan, find means to ſave them- 


ſelves from the general Anathema. 

Gideon, at the head of three hundred men, 
marches againſt the Midianites. | 

The combat of David and Goliah. 


| David, ready to fall into the hands of Saul, who 
had purſued him to a hill. 


Aſa attack d by Zerah king of Ethiopia, whoſe | 


army conſiſted of a million of men. 
Eliſha beſieged in the city of Dathan, and park 


ed by Ahab. 


Samaria reduced to the laſt extremity, and afters 
wards ſaved. 

Confidence of Hezekiah, beſieged 1 in Jeruſidem 
by Sennacherib. ; 

Suſanna ſentenced to die, and led to execution. 

The three young men in the fiery furnace. 

Daniel thrown into the lion's den. 

Jonas caſt into the ſea. 

Bethulia brought into the laſt extremities, and de 
livered by Judich. 


The Jews faded to > die, and delivered by 
Eſther, &c. 


Reflettions on the ſame fables 


The pupil may ſometimes be defired to relate the 


Particulars of a ſtory; by which means ſhe will be 
more capable of giving a verbal account of Whatever 
ſhe hears or reads, But, a circumſtance of ſtill greater 
importance, is, to intermix the narrative with ſhort 
refleftions z and, if poſſible, to interrogate the ſeho- 
lar in ſuch a manner, as may enable her to find 
them with eaſe. I will ſubjoin three or four reflec- 
tions, upon the ſubject propoſed above. 

I. Tis in ſeaſons of the greateſt danger, and at a 


Vor. n Hh time 
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466 Ssͤupplement to the manner of 
time when no relief can be expected from man, that 
we ought to rely moſt on the Almighty's protection. 
This is clearly manifeſted, in the deliverance of Da- 
vid, when Saul, who was got almoſt to the ſummit 
of a hill, whence the former could not poſſibly eſ- 
cape, was upon the point of taking him priſoner: In 
the deliverance of the cities of Samaria, of Jeruſalem, 
of Bethulia, all reduced to the laſt extremity, and 
deſpairing of all human ſuccour. 

2. God delights to diſplay his power on theſe oc- 
caſions, and to reveal himſelf when men vaniſh quite 
away, in order that deliverance may be aſcribed to 
Heaven only. This he himſelf ſaid, when he com- 
manded Gideon to reduce his army to three hundred 
men only. Left Iſrael vaunt themſelves againſt me, 
ſaying, mine own hand hath ſaved me. 

3. The only way to draw down the protection of 

God, is, to confide entirely in his infinite power, 

and in his goodneſs, 'which is no leſs boundleſs. 

v There is no reſtraint, ſaid Jonathan, to the Lord, to 

' fave by many or by few. Tis from the ſame reflection 

that David ſays to Goliah, © Thou cameſt to me with. 

a ſword, and with a ſpear, and with a ſhield ; but I 

come to thee in the name of the Lord of beſts, the God 

of the armies of Iſrael. The inſpired Writer thinks 

* 9 a perfect elogium on the holy King * Je- 
hoſhaphat in this ſingle expreſſion, He fel in the 
Lord God of Hrael. 2 8 g 1 3 
The protection of the Almighty, though invi- 
Able, 1s 5 therefore leſs real. a, 8 to 
be beſieged in Dathan, by the army of the Syrians, 
and ſeeing his ſervant afraid, beſpught God to open 
his eyes. The 8 granting the prophet's re- 
queſt, his ſervant ſaw the mountain covered with 
Horſes, and with chariots of fire, round about Eh- 


0 Judg, vii. 2. , Þ Sam. xiv. 6. e Sam. xvii. 45. 
| „ is not ſpoke of this King, but of Hezekiah. 
| ſla.,.; 
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ſha. . . . Now, faith ought to produce the ſame ef- 
fect in us, 


SzcTION IT. 


: The advantages of chuſing virtuous friends, and good 
; company; and the danger of aſſociating with the 


1 wicked, 


4 L OT was at fr but little ſenſible, of the great 
| advantage which would accrue to him from the 

* ſociety of yr Lemay ſince he afterwards left him. 
4 He thereby, and by ſetling in Sodom, expoſed 
1 himſelf to the ee dangers. 
* Abraham reſcues him out of the hands of the four 
d victorious Kings. 
1 Lot, by Abraham's interceſſion, i is ſaved from the 

b deſtruction of Sodom. a 
of Sodom would have been ſaved, had there been 
er, but a few juſt men in it. 

Joſeph's preſence draws don the bleſſing of 


Heaven on Potiphar's houſe. 
The Iſraelites abandon themſelves to vice and ido- 
latry, by aſſociating with the daughters of the Mo- 
abites and Midianites. 
The good fortune of Ruth in keeping to Naomi, 
and the aha pineſsof Orpah in ſepara —_— from her. 
The neig 3 rhood of Bathſheba, fa to David. 
David = Jonathan's Intimacy, the pattern of a 
perf friendſhip. | 
The vices of Solomon, owing to his keeping com- 
pany with diſſolute women. | 
Rehoboam loſt by evil company, and the pernici- | 
ous counſels of the young noblemen of his court. 
Jezebel excites Ahab, her conſort, to commit the 5 
moſt enormous crimes, 5 
The acquaintance with Elijah, a ſingular felicity 
to the widow of the city o Zarephath, as well as 
"77% that of Eliſha to the Shunamite. | 
I of kerma who was in Naaman's houſe, is the cauſe 
| nn going to the prophet Eliſha, | of 
a,, ä i — n_ 
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The ſervants of that great captain prevail with 
him, by prudent remonſtrances, to obey the com- 
mand of the prophet. 

A dead man raiſed to life, by only touching Eli- 
ma's corps. 

The bones of the prophet of Beth- el preſerved, 
merely by their being laid cloſe to thoſe of a prophet 
of Judah. 

Joaſh, King of Judah, twoſery'd at firſt bo the wiſe 


counſels of 3 but afterwards corrupted by 
the flattery of his courtiers. 


The great advantages which the holy King Heze- 


| kiah reaped from the counſels of Iſaiah. 


The excellent education which Tobias received 
in the virtuous houſe of his parents. Advantages of 
his guide. 

Such diſputations may be of great advantage to 
youth. It awakens and animates them; it prompts 
them to exert themſelves ; obliges them to be more 
attentive to what the read, and teaches them to 


| apply it toa proper uſe. I know a family, in which 


e evenings were often ſpent in ſuch diſputations, 
which were carried on between the young la- 
dy of the houſe, and her brother's tutor. Each of 
the diſputants would be ſo very eager, ſo deſirous of 
giving their reſpective examples, and ſo unwilling to 
beat a ſtand ; that they thereby engaged the atten- 
tion of the whole company, t of whom always 
ſided with one'or other -of ” an diſputants. Now, 
would it not be very proper, to introduce this inge- 
nious, agreeable recreation into convents, among the 
young boarders, which thereby would be a means of 

aging them to ſtudy ſacred as well as prophane 

» fince this exerciſe may conſiſt of both? 
"This ſtudy of ſacred hiſtory ſhould always be ac- 
with thoſe of geography and chronology, 
Which, for the ſake of youth, muſt be drawn into 
che moſt narrow compaſs poſlible, left otherwiſe 
their memories would . | 
: Whenever 
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4 Whenever the name of a province, city, river, . 
or mountain, occur in the hiſtory that is explaining, ly: | 

1 it muſt immediately be ſhewn in the map, Thus Wi 
Abraham ſets out from Ur in Chaldea ; he makes 0 

d, ſome ſtay in Haran in Meſopotamia; arrives in the 1 
et land of Canaan, otherwiſe called the Land of Pro- Flt 
5 miſe, from whence he travels into Egypt, &c. 1 
Ga Here mention is made of a variety of places, the "on 
"_ ſituation of which ſhould be known. The learn- 44 


—_— 
. 


ers muſt not be diſcouraged, becauſe the maps of 
* the Holy Land are in Latin; the names being di- 
ſtinguiſhed almoſt as eaſily, as if they were in our 


9922 
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i 
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80 native tongue, as Hieroſolyma, Jeruſalem; and 11 
of ſome are the ſame in Engliſh as they are in Latin, 175 
| as Samaria. But in order to aſſiſt the pupils in find- = 
10 ing out the ſeveral cities in the map, an alphabeti- 3920 
pts | table ſhould be drawn up of all thoſe mentio- 
4 ned in the Abridgment of the Hiſtory of the Old Te- 
* ſtament; ſpecifying the tribe in which each of thoſe 
* cities is ſituated. Now, ſuch a table may be had 
5 at the ſame bookſeller's who ſells this treatiſe. 
. I obſerve the ſame with regard to chronology, 
* or the knowledge of the time or period when the 
Caf ſeveral tranſactions mentioned in hiſtory happened. 
"Jl A table muſt in like manner be given, containin 
KK the fix ages which divide and comprehend all the 
_ facred hiſtory : and each age ſhould be divided into 
— ſo ſmall a number of æra's as may be eaſily re- 
ae tained; obſerving to make the pupil repeat them, 
35 as they advance in the hiſtory. Beſides, tis enough 
3 for young ladies, to know, within a few years, in 
3 what age the moſt remarkable perſons lived, and 
in what place the moſt extraordinary events hap- 
Ce pened. The teacher muſt be particularly careful 
= not to overburden the memory of her pupils with 
rh a great number of dates, fince this would only 
: confound them. The fix ages are fixed ts 


whereto all the reſt refer; and which, for this rea- 


* ſon, ſhould be got perfectly by heart- When the 
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pupil knows, that the children of Iſrael came out 


of Egypt the year of the world 2513, and that 
the temple was built by Solomon in 2992, (theſe 


are the dates of the 3d and 4th ages) the inter- 


vening events may be eafily ſettled. If the ſcholar 
is aſk*d, in what age. Joſhua lived: as *tis well 
known that he ſucceeded Moſes, and that the lat- 
ter lived 40 years in the deſart; he will anſwer, 
that Joſhua lived about the year of the world 2550. 
If the young pupil ſhould gueſs but within twenty 
or thirty years, the inſtructreſs ſhould be fatisfied ; 
becauſe, all that can be required in ſo tender an age, 


is, that the ſcholar do not commit groſs anachro- 


niſms, or errors in chronology, ſuch as, the placing 
Abraham before the flood, David before Moſes, 
and ſuch like. 4 
5 II. Greek Hiſtory, | 
HEN the young pupil is perfect in ſacred 
VY hiftory, ſhe muſt proceed to profane, and 
begin by that of Greece, under which title I com- 
prehend all antient hiſtory, diſtinguiſhed from that 
of the Romans. _ F 
I, however, would adviſe her not to leave off 


ſacred hiſtory entirely (for this ought to be her 


ſtudy all her life-time) but to read over every day, 
ſome little portion of it in the abridgment, till ſhe 
is capabler, and is adviſed by intelligent perſons, to 
ruſe the Old Teſtament. The reading of one 
uſtorical chapter daily, is no very laborious taſk, 
and does not take up much time ; and methinks 


tis a homage, and a reſpe& they owe to the only 


hiſtory that was dictated by the Spirit of God. 


I have endeavoured to facilitate the ſtudy of the 


Greek hiſtory, by a work publiſhed by me ſome 


time ſince on that ſubject. Such young perſons as 
have not a teacher, may very well ſupply this 


want, by following the ſame method as thoſe who 


have one. They muſt not be ſatisfied with hurry- 
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it ing through a book, in ſuch a manner as ſcarce 
it leaves any impreſſion behind it, and ſerves to no 
ſe other purpoſe, than merely to gratify that illauda- 
r. ble curioſity, which is but too natural to the fair 


ſex, and which ought to be check'd early, but 
muſt never be ſooth' d. Twill be proper for them 
to turn back at intervals ; and after reading a ſtory 
quite through, to reſume it again; to peruſe it ſe- 
veral times, obſerving always to meditate on the 
moſt beautiful paſſages of it; to relate it, after- 
wards, to themſelves, with a kind of ſeverity; and 
if poſſible, draw up an extract of it. Moſt ladies 
complain, that they retain but very little of what 
they have read, the reaſon of which is, they don't 
take the pains requiſite in ſtudy; or cultivate, in 
their younger years, their memory, which is na- 
turally indolent, and averſe to taking pains. It 
were to be wiſh'd that mothers, who are the firſt 
miſtreſſes to their children, would really act as ſuch 
with regard to that ſtudy; would make it their 
own, and enable themſelves to ſuperintend it with 
ſkill and judgment. | | 


Several perſons have within theſe few years em- 
ployed, with great advantage, maſters to teach 
their children hiſtory. Young ladies, on this oc- 
caſion, firſt ſtudy in private; and when the maſter 
waits upon them, they relate to him what they 
have read and remarked more particularly. Their 

being thus obliged to give an account to another 
perſon, and —— before their mother, raiſes an 
emulation, and obliges them to purſue their ſtudies 
with vigour. *Tis with great reluctance that we act 
the part of cenſors to ourſelves: if we can go thus 
far, *tis even with the utmoſt indulgence, and we 
are much more inclined to ſatisfy thoſe who act in 
this character with regard to us. On this occaſion 
the maſter obſerves, whether we have made a 
faithful relation; if we have not omitted any eſſen- 
tial circumſtance, but have laid the moſt ſtreſs on 
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makes an extract of them, which ſhe 
ſhews to the maſter, who corrects the ſeveral er- 
. r6is of it, whether in t 
whatever may be wanting 
trenches every thing ſuperfluous, and points out 
the faults in ſtile and orthography. I have ſeen ſe- 


{Sabo to the manner of 


* « the greateſt importance; and above all, 
if we have taken notice of the reflections with 
which the work is interſperſed ; aud which are, in 


reality, the principal fruits of hiſtory, eſpecially 
with regard to youth, whoſe Fw. unh ought to 
be ripened, and their minds inſpired with a juſt and 
fold taſte. In this view the maſter a them 
pp deſires to know what idea they enter- 

tain of certain actions; whether they don't remem- 
ber ſome that are parallel to them in another hiſto- 
ry; and what judgment they form of great men, 


and of their character. By this method the un- 


derſtanding is enlightned and improved. 
A young lady, not above nine or ten years of age, 
related to me the hiſtory of Cyrus, who would not 


even ſee a young captive Princeſs, whoſe beauty 


had been highly extolled him. The hero only 
commanded an officer to take all imaginable care 
of her, and treat her with all the regard due to her 


age, ſex and quality. I aſked Miſs, whether ſhe 


had not met with ſomething parallel to this inci- 


dent. She preſently cited the firſt Scipio Africa- 


nus; to whom a beautiful captive Princeſs being 


preſented, was by him treated as if ſhe had been 
his ſiſter. I was 4 of knowing what opinion 
the youyg lady entertained of Cyrus and of Scipio, 


and which of them ſhe thought diſcovered the 


| — ſtrength of mind, in an action very much 


e in the circumſtances : There appears, ſays ſhe, 


pune firength of mind in one hero, and more prudence 
in the other. 


When the leſſon is ended, the young, pupi 
peats the ſeveral particulars which AP > 
terwards 


m the relation; re- 


veral 


ht or diction; adds 
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veral pupils draw up their extracts with great pro- 
priety and accuracy. Young people don't arrive 
at this perfection immediately, but it may be at- 
tained by inſenſible degrees; labour and applica- 
tion being ever attended with ſucceſs. 

One of theſe maſters who teach young ladies 
hiſtory, the better to inſtruct them in the manner 
of drawing extracts, gave them a pattern for their 
imitation, which I ſhall inſert here. Theſe extracts, 
according to this gentleman, may be drawn up 
three ways. The firſt, which is the longeſt, he 
calls an Abridgment ; the ſecond, which is more 
ſuccinct, he terms Analyſis ; and the third, which 
is no more than a Summary, comprehends, in ge- 
neral, the moſt remarkable particulars in a ſtory or 
event. 8 ö | | 


Abridgment or Epitome of the Hiſtory of Cyrus, as 
related in the beginning of the fourth Book of an- 


Co RUS, ſon of Cambyſes King of Perla, and 


of Mandane daughter of Aſtyages King of 
the Medes, was educated according to the laws of 
his country, which at that time were excellent. The 
publick good was the ſole deſign and end of theſe 
laws. The education of youth was conſidered as 
the moſt eſſential article in government, and the 
Legiſlature undertook the direction of it. Children 
were ſent to ſchools, not ſo much to ſtudy the ſci- 
ences, as to imbibe the principles of juſtice. Ng 
crime was puniſhed with ſo great a ſeverity as in- 
gratitude. But the magiſtrates were more ſtudious 
to prevent the commiſſion of faults by a virtuous 
education, than to check the progreſs of them by 
puniſhments. Inſtitutions of every kind relating to. 
children, and even for their exerciſes, their meals 
and chaſtiſements were eftabliſhed in that country. 
A life of continual employment, joinedto-a fmgal 

| | nourun- 
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Aſtyages 4 s apart m 
dience, Sacas had not admitted Cyrus 
deſired. Aſtyages was not pleaſed at his grand- 
ſon's putting ſuch an affront on an. officer, for 


In a ſumptuous entertainment his 
made out of compliment to him, in which there 
was a vaſt profuſion of all things, Cyrus viewed 
this magnificence with a very indifferent eye. Aſty- 


with 


Supplement to the manner 
nouriſhment, gave them ſuch a ſtock of health, as 
enabled them to undergo the hardeſt toils in a 
more advanced age. . Perſons continued in the claſs 
of children till their ſixteenth or ſeventeenth year, 


from whence they proceeded to that of youths, 


in which they were ſubject to a very ſevere diſci- 
pline, and here they continued ten years. The 
third was for .grown perſons. After continuing 


twenty five years in this claſs, they proceeded to 
the laſt, whence the wiſeſt were elected, to com- 


poſe the council of ſtate and the bench of judges; 


the officers of the army were alſo choſen out of the 


R | | Py: 

Cyrus, being twelve years of age, went with 
Mandane his mother to viſit Aſtyages his grand- 
father, who had an earneſt deſire to ſee him. The 
manners of the Medes were very different from 


thoſe of the Perſians: but Cyrus, without being 
dazled by the vain pomp of Aſtyages's court, or 


cenſuring any thing he ſaw, governed himſelf pur- 
ſuant to the principles which he had imbibed Fom 
his infancy, and acquired the affection of all people. 
grandfather 


es ſeeming much ſurprized at it, the youn 
Prince anſwered, that in his country — i gti 
fied the cravings of hunger a much eaſier and 
ſnorter way; and that a little bread, water and 
creſſes ſufficed on this occaſion. Cyrus afterwards, 
Aſtyages's permiſſion, diſtributed the ſeveral 
diſhes among the officers 3 but purpoſely forgot 
Sacas, the chief cup-bearer, and for this reaſon, 
becauſe, it being his office to introduce thoſe into 
ent to whom his Majeſty gave au- 
ſo often as he 


. 


whom 


ing yet known in Perſia. He there won 
and love of all men. Being naturally officious, 
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whom he had a particular regard, becauſe of the 


dexterity with which he filled him out wine. Papa, 
ſays Cyrus, is no more than this required to ob- 
tan your favour? Pl! gain it preſently, and will 
undertake to wait upon you, more to your ſatiſ- 


faction than Sacas. Immediately he equips himſelf 


as cup-bearer; advances with the utmoſt gravity, 


and holding the cup, preſents. it with wond 
dexterity and grace: Then throwing himſelf about 


his grandfather's neck, O Sacas ! cried Cyrus; poor 
Sacas !] thou art undone ;, I ſhall have thy place. But 
you forgot, ſays the King, to taſte the wine. Papa, 
fays the young Prince, *twas not forgetfulneſs ; but 
I was afraid of being poiſoned : For, at another 
entertainment I obſerved, that after the gueſts 
had drunk of this liquor, they were all out of their 
ſenſes. How ! ſays Aſtyages, is it not the ſame at 


your father's court? Never, replied Cyrus: All 
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that happens there is, when people have drunk, | 


they are no longer adry. 
We cannot too much admire Xenophon's art on 
this occafion, who relates this ingenious incident, 


purpoſely to intimate to Princes the great advan- 


tages of ſobriety. _ 


Mandane returned to Perfia; but Cyrus conti- | 


nued ſome time longer in Media, at the requeſt 
of his grandfather, and took this opportunity to 
learn to ride with ſkill; the art of . not be- 


friendly and affable, he was very aſſiduous in ſo- 


| leciting for favours, and very liberal of his ſervices. 


This young Prince was in his fixteenth year, when 


he learnt the art of war under Aſtyages, on oc- 


caſion of an inroad made by the ſon the Baby- 


on A _ the terntories of 1 
ambyſes tent for Cyrus home the lowing, 
in r that he might compleat his de in the 


ſchools of Perſia z upon which he ſet out, to the 


e eſteem 


_ great 
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great 4 a of the whole court. Being arrived in 
Perſia, he ſurprized his former companions, when 
they ſaw him return, after refiding ſo long in a 
voluptuous court, more ſober and reſerved than 
any of them. From the claſs of children, he was 
removed to that of the youths, all whom he ſur- 
paſſed, in dexterity, in patience, and in obedience ; 


and ten years after, was removed to the claſs of 


grown perſons. 


the hopes 


Aſtyages being dead, Cyaxares his ſon, brother 
of Mandane, and conſequently uncle to Cyrus, ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne. Being engaged in a conſi- 
derable war againſt the Babylonians, he prevailed 
with his nephew to:affift him with a body of auxi- 
lary troops. Accordingly Cambyſes ſent Cyrus at 
the head of thirty thouſand foot, commanded by 


a thouſand officers choſen from among his nobles. 
. The young Prince addreſs'd himſelf to his officers. 
in a 


peech made purpoſely to animate them with 


of ſucceſs. He ſet before them the juſtice 


of the cauſe, for the defence of which they were 


going to draw their ſwords; and aſſured them that 
he had conſulted and invoked the Gods before he 
engaged in it, and likewiſe the inſtant he ſet out 
upon his march. He borrowed this religious max- 
im from his. father, who had often Tay cones it to 
him; and who, accompanying Cyrus to the fron- 
tiers of his dominions, gave him, as they travel- 


led, excellent inſtructions, with regard to the du- 


ties of a general, He obſerved, that the generals 


under whom: he had learnt the military ſcience, 
had omitted the moſt eſſential articles of it, and 


among others, the great art of winning the affec- 


tion of, and acquiring a voluntary obedience from, 


thoſe over whom'we command. The ſecret of this 


art, according to that wiſe. politician, conſiſts, in 


_ convincing. our inferiors, that we know what is 


their adva = much better than they themſelves 


do; and of this they are: perſuaded, when we 


are 


» we 2 9 cr L ad 
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are really poſſeſſed of greater abilities. Now ſuch 
a ſuperiority may be attained, if we apply ourſelves 
very diligently to our profeſſion ; if we conſult, and 
do not neglect any circumſtance neceſſary in it; and 


above all, if we implore the aſſiſtance of the Gods. 


Cyrus being come to Cyaxares's court, enquired 
the number and quality of the forces on both ſides; 
and found, that the Mede and Perſian armies uni- 
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ted, were not half ſo numerous as that of the Ba- 


bylonians. Cyrus however made up for this ine- 
quality, by changing the weapons of the Perſians, 
with which they fought only at a diſtance; a kind 
of combat, in which a ſuperiority in number is of 


advantage; and by giving them other arms proper 


for cloſe engagement. He eſtabliſned a wonderful 
order among the forces, and fired them with emu- 


lation by propoſing rewards. He valued money 


only to beſtow it. His liberality, his politeneſs 
and univerſal affability, won him the love of the 
officers no leſs than the common ſoldiers. 
One day as he was reviewing his army, Cyaxares 
ſent him word, that embaſſadors were arrived from 
the King of India. Cyaxares, at the ſame time, 
deſired Cyrus to come as ſoon as poſſible, and to 
dreſs himſelf in the magnificent robes he had ſent 
for that purpoſe. The young Prince came away 
immediately, and waited upon the King, covered 


with duſt and ſweat; perſuaded that he ſhould do 
him greater honour, in complying thus ſpeedily 


with his orders, than by drefling himſelf in a ſump- 
tuous habit. Theſe embaſſadors came to enquire 
the motives of the war, and were commanded to 


do the ſame, in the Babyloniſh court; in order that 


their Monarch might engage on the ſide of reaſon 
and juſtice; a js and. glorious uſe of exalted 


power! Cyaxares and Cyrus replied, that they had 


not offended their aggreſſors in any manner, and 
ſhould very willingly agree to the mediation of their 


* The 
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The King of Armenia, a vaſlal of the Medes, 
took this opportunity to withdraw from their alle- 
giance. Cyrus however engaged to reduce him 
again to his duty. For this purpoſe, he appointed 
a party of hunting in his dominions, with a nume- 
rous train, according to his uſual cuſtom ; and or- 
dered a body of troops to follow at a diſtance. Be- 

ing arrived not far from the palace where the King 
of Armenia kept his court, he poſſeſſed himſelf of 
a ſteep eminence z commanded his men to advance 


forward; and ſent a ſummons to the King, com- 
| T 


manding him to pay the uſual tribute. e latter 


diſconcerted by this ſurprize, fled with very few 


attendants to a hill, where he was ſurrounded and 
taken priſoner. - The Princeſſes, in their eſcape to 


the mountains, fell into an ambuſcade, and were 


brought priſoners to the camp. During this inter- 


val, Tigranes the King's eldeſt ſon arrived, he be- 


ing returned from a journey, and newly married. 
Cyrus interrogated the King of Armenia, in his 
fon's preſence, concerning the articles of the treaty 
which he had made with Aſtyages, and the infrac- . 

tion of them; in all which the King was forced 
to acknowledge himſelf the aggreſſor. He after- 
wards aſked him, at ſeveral times, in what man- 
ner he would treat any perſon who had acted thus 
injuriouſly with regard to himſelf. The King hav- 
ing made an anſwer which pronounced his own 
condemnation, _ Tigranes his ſon. was ſeized with 
ſuch affliction, that he rent his clothes; and the 
ladies, who alſo were preſent, ſet up moſt lament- 


able cries. Cyrus having commapded filence, Ti- 


granes repreſented to him very judiciouſly, that 
*twould be even for his intereſt to pardon his fa- 
ther, ſince the ill ſucceſs of that day's engagement 
would oblige that Prince, his vaſſal, to obſerve 
the treaties fo much the more religiouſly, as expe- 
rience had taught him that he ſhould pay dear for 


the infraction of them; and make him the more 


. 


r 
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willing to ſerve the Medes, as the ſtorm which was 


ready to break over his head, would teach him wiſ- 
dom; not to mention, that gratitude, for the reco- 
very of his own liberty and life, as well as thoſe of 
his family and adherents, would for ever engage 
his affection for his perſon and intereſt. Cyrus 
then directing himſelf to the King: In caſe, ſays 
he, I ſuffer myſelf to be prevailed upon by the in- 
treaties of your ſon, what wilt thou give me ? My 
forces, and my treaſures, replied the Armenian, 
are no longer mine ; you may diſpoſe of them as 
you think proper. They then agreed upon the quo- 
ta the King ſhould furniſh towards the Babyloniſh 
war, Cyrus continuing to aſk what ſum he would 
give for the ranſom of his wife and children ; the 
King acknowledged, that he already ow'd him 
more than half he poſſeſſed. Tigranes declared, that 
had he a thouſand lives, he would have given them 
to ranſom his young bride. Cyrus then invited them 
all to ſupper, and after embracing them ſeverally, 
diſmiſſed the gueſts, who were equally ſtruck with 
admiration and gratitude, In their return, as every 
one was highly applauding the humanity, majeſty, 
lofty ſtature, an — of Cyrus; Tigranes aſked 
his conſort, what ſhe thought of them; the lady 
replying, that ſhe had not fo much as looked upon 
him; who then did you look upon? The man, re- 


plied ſhe, bo declared be would give a thouſand lives 


to ranſom mine. On the morrow, the King of Arme- 
nia ſent gifts, refreſhments, and double the ſum of 
money he was to furniſh. However, Cyrus took 
no more than the ſum ſtipulated ; and three days af- 
ter, Tigranes brought a large reinforcement which 
he reſolved to command in perſon. He had been 
happy in an excellent Governour, for whom Cyrus 
had a great eſteem; and upon this Prince's enquiry 
about — he gave him an account of his melan- 
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Analyfs of the ſame piece of bjftry, 


T HE. author of this hiſtory, after drawing the 


character of Cyrus, giv& us a minute account 

of the excellent education, which was beſtowed on 
the Perſians in that age. He deſcribes the four claſ- 
ſes through which the pupils proceeded ſucceſſtvely, 
and the time they continued in each. He relates the 
journey which Cyrus, at twelve years of age, made 
to Media; his behaviour at the court of Aſtyages his 
grandfather; the methods that Prince employ d, but 
to no purpoſe, to make him forget Perſia his native 
country; the excellent leſſon concerning ſobriety, 
which his grandſon taught him: How Cyrus was 
prevailed upon to continue in Media, after the de- 
of Mandane his mother; the advantages he 


reaped by his abode in it; how he learnt the milita- 


ry arts, in a tranſient war. carried on againſt the Ba- 


bylonians: his return to Perſia at ſeventeen years of 


age; and his ſuperiority over his companions in ex- 


erciſes of every kin. 

The author then proceeds to the firſt campaign 
of Cyrus, who marched a body of troops to ſuccour 
Cyaxares his. uncle, (fon and — of Aſtyages) 


in a war, of which the conſequences were greatly to 
be dreaded. He gives us the ſubſtance of the wiſe 


inſtructions Cambyſes gave his ſon, as he accompa- 
nied him to the confines of his kingdom; and of thße 


ſpeech made by him to the chief officers of his army. 


Cyrus being arrived in Media, gives a proof of his 


—— — — an — — to remedy the ine- 
between the army of Cyaxares and that of 


— He eſtabliſhes — ; animates the 


army with emulation, and wins the affection of all | 


men. Here, mention is made of ſame Indian em- 


baſſadors, whoſe commiſſion ſhew'd the wiſdom of 


their Sovereign; on which cccafion Cyrus gave a 


| _ of the great __ of his — 2 
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this, an incident is related concerning the King of 
— a vaſſal of the . Monarch, which 

yrus an opportunity of fignalizing all his no- 
= qualities. 1ſt, By — unawares upon the Ar- 
menians, whom he flight. 2. By — 
the King priſoner wit er Feats. 3. By maki 


that Prince pronounce his own condemnation. 4. By 


making him promiſe, without any violence, to fur- 
niſh conſiderable ſums both in gold and ſilver. 


5- By diſmiſſing that King, and his whole family, 
free, — and full of graitade and ad mirati- 


on for his perſon. 
' Summary of the ſame paſſage of hiſtory. 


Flith. and character of Cyrus 3. education of the 
Perſians; ſucceſſive claſſes the exerciſe and 


— Aſtyages, where 
. i: wha: e NE 
fedtion for things of that kind, but in yain, Cyrus's 
infant behaviour. He continues à year in 
Media, after Mandane had left it! He learns to 


He is tecalled into Perſia, and com- 
pleats his exerciſes in that country. Cyrus goes a- 
gait into Media, after Aſtya ges's death, to ſuccour 
his uncle: Inſtructions given him by Cam- 


byſes his father: His ſpeech to the officers : He re- 


medies the 1 of the forces in the two armies; 
order : eftablithed hy: „ emulation he excites; 


of their King and his family: Glorious 
Y men 
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at/ iv but a fourth hort of the entire 


fpent in them.  Cyrug's j . 


ride; acquires univerſal eſteem; wars againſt the 


Embafly from the Indians. Revolt of the Armeni- 
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tainly beſt adapted to forming the mind: But as it 


would take up too much time, to abridge the whole 
hiſtory in this manner; this method may be em- 
ploy'd for certain eme paſſa ages only; and one of 
the two others be made uſe of for common pieces. 


This exerciſe may be of greater advantage to boys 


than to theother ſex, for what profeſſion ſoever they 
may be deſigrd ;. and will teach them to extract all 
the eſſential particulars from any book; and to re- 
duce it to ſuch a juſt length, as will exhibit, at one 
view, the ſeveral parts and proofs of it. This is daily 


done by thoſe who report a caſe before a judge, in 


order to give him a perfect idea of one that is croud- 
ed with numberleſs difficulties and evidences or 


proofs; the chaos of which they are obliged to clear 


up, without omitting any thing neceſſary or uſeful. 
A general who is obliged to give an account to a 
prime miniſter, or to the Prince himſelf, of a ſiege ot 
of an engagement? to draw up a memorial, or la 

down a plan; is he not ſometimes obliged to abridge 
or extend his relation, according to the circumſtan- 
ces? And if he has been accuſtomed early to the 
drawing up of extracts, they will be of ſingular ad- 
vantage to him on theſe occaſions. With regard to 
young ladies, this exerciſe will give them a juſtneſs, 


Propriety and facility in writing, which ought not 
to be confiderꝰd as indifferent circumſtances, tho' not 


abſolutely neceſſary. By this they will be enabled 
to give an account of a fermon ; to lay down the or- 
der, and relate the different proofs of it. They will 
accuſtom themſelves to reduce all they read to cer. 


tain heads, whereby they will ſtrengthen their me- 
mories, and conſequently make their reading of more 


-uſe to them. It may afterwards be pro- 


der, to make them now and th then draw up extrgets | 
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with words, but to ſearch for reaſons z and to diſ- 
cover the ſtrong as ** as the weak fide of an ar- 
n N 7 


| III. The. Roman „Mog. 


Hk Greek hiſtory muſt be Followed, by that of 
the.Roman, the moſt fruitful of all Hitories, 5 
in nigh events and illuſtrious examples. That of 
Mr ard, written originally in Engliſh, and 
tranſlated into French; including from the foundati- 


on of Rome to Conſtantine, who removed the ſeat 


of the empire, will be of great ſervice to youth. Tis 


pity. this work is not more extenſive; but then the 
whole is very entertaining, and has not the defect ſo 
common to abridgments; I mean, that tedious dry- 


neſs which no ways affects the reader; and only tires 


him with a . of a confus'd heap of — | 
ra ons. Vertot's Revolution of = Roman Em- 
and the hiſtory of the Triumvirate; ought to 
— read carefully. Such young ladies as have more 
taſte, and a ſtronger affection. for learning, may para 
uſe Livy and Saluſt, in our tranſlations. 
But that which deſerves all the attention we cart 
beſtow. i 18 the admirable reflections which the = 
of Meaux gives us in his univerſal hiſtory, a wor 


which cannot be too much s or too ah com- 
mended. 


IV. Hyory wy France, 


Fer the pupils have learnt all this ſeries of an- 
A tient hiſtory, they then will proceed naturally 
to that of 98 own, country, which cannot but en- 


| Sep ak ſtrongly than either the 
Se not to mention that *tig 


eres GN every "ng who values his o-wõ n 
e to 19 7 norant of the hiſtory of it. 


en dos not require o much 


Supplement to the manner of 
time and ins as may be inagined. I er fe 
. ry in a year or two, TREE 
in it as aſtoniſhes, at the ſame time that it gives me 
real joy. Now, what benefits may they not reap, 
hereafter, from this „when they come to be 
ſettled in the world, as it will furniſh them with a ſe- 
risus ccctipation ; | and prevent their being forced to 
trifle away time in viſits, which freq y are tedi- 
ous ; in flat, or infignificant converſations, or in a- 
nuſements/ till more frivolous, merely for want of 
better employment? I here ſuppoſe — kinds of aſ- 
ſemblies In the one, the ladies meet regularly, to 
play for three or four hours, or more; and the whole 
time is ſpent in gaming; unenliverꝰd with what may 
properly be:calPd eonverſation. In the other, ladies 
allo aſſemble for the ſame number of hours; but em- 
ploy themſelves in needle-work, during which they 
read, in their turns, ſuch art entertaming and in- 
ſtructive piece, as may give riſe to refleQions, on 
which every one paſſes her judgment, with a thode- 
ſty and reſervedneſs that becomes the fair ſex, I my 


ſelt kyow that thers really are ſuch parties as- the - 


laſt mentioned. Now, I would: enquire of the rea- 
der, which of the two may lay the beft claim to 
ſenſe, found judgment, and à juſt taſte; or 
thets time in the moſt rational manner, and 
are mp Fen „ unallay'd with 
ſorrow and. PIE cal 


r n V. 


5 Needlework, CO —_— 
| H df Rave oo cegen to ex tiat wk 0 
ä employing chemſelves in * Forks, c. This 


practice is now 1 e eee us, 
and muſt necefſ; y do reat honour to the hes 
In thoſs remate ages, whi ch till preſerved, in 
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r ar the n og ty of the 8 5 world, 
ladies the bi Gee uſed to empl oy them- 
ſelves in very 2 works; and i ſuch as * this 
time would appear low and contemptible. Sarah, 
tho* miſtreſs of a very opulent family, and having 
a 2 great number of ſervants at her command, 
did nevertheleſs prepare, with ber own hands, all the 
. entertainments given in her family. Rebekah and Ra- 

- chel were ſeen, in a very tender age, coming from 
the ſpring, with large veſſels fall of water on their 
ſhoulders. In the court of Alcinous King of the Phe- 
 aciais, who exerciſed all the — hoſpitality, 
with a truly royal magnificence, the Princeſs Naufi- 
£aa his daughter, did not bluſh to go down to the 
river, and there waſh the linnen. The female ſex 
have preſerved this laudable cuſtom of —_— 
cheir needle, Sc. in all ages and nations. We 5 
in hiſtory, that Alexander 8 
and Auguſtus ſovereign of the univerſe, wore clothes 
weought by their mothers, their wives or ſiſters. 
Chriſtian hiſtory furniſhes us with examples for our 
wnitation, Which are no leis illuſtrious. The moſt 
D e to apply this labour, not 
in trifling works, but in ſuch as are of uſe, even 
ladies by this means re themſelves ev 2 
ere ome part of it) for whic they 
Adeſerve applauſe. Others delight themſelves in ma- 
king prieſtly veſtments, and ornaments for the al- 
tar, Fc. 3 _ — — 3 _ oſs 
improve upon piety latter, and con. 
der it as an honour to clothe and adorn the hving 
Te ples of the Lord, by making linnen for perſons 
in diſtneſo. How : glorious a reward, bow great a 
N be, when they ſhall one day hear Chriſt 
addreſs chem in the comfortable- words | 
Come, ye lefſed of wh meer 3 the kingdom __ 
1 5 of "the-world... 
Twas naked end ye aloe met. /"Hoppy the dang 
„Matt. wur. 34, 36. 
e ters, 
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Supplement to the manner of 


ters, whom their mothers inſpire early, by example 
more than by 'precept, with an inclination to fanc- 


ö N their Hand, by 1 ſuch”! pious labours. 


Ser To VI. 


. with regard to Angi cares, and the govern 


2 neee 


| 1 Vndertt and by theſe domeſtick cares, every thing 


relating to the interior government of a houſe, 


and to . for clothes, equipages, and furni- 
ture; for the education and bringing up of children, 
and for the wages and ſuſtenance o ſervuntat This 


is properly the ſcience of women: This is the em- 


ployment Providence has aſſigned them by way of 


inheritance; and for the executing of which they are 
naturally better qualified than men: *Tis this makes 
them truly worthy of eſteem and praiſe, when they 
are ſo happy as to fulfil all theſe duties. Whilſt men 
are buſied in affairs abroad, tis but reaſonable their 
. wives ſhould undertake theſe petty cares, theſe little 


A — that would take up too much of their 


| ds time, which may be devoted more uſe- 
fully to the good of the publick, and the ſervice of 


the ftata,” This œconomical labour is part of the 


ſuccour God intended to proeure man, when he 
ve him a companion. b If is not good that man 

Id be alone; Iwill make him an help meet for him. 
Now tho' this article has been reſerved for the 


| e Iwould not, therefore, have it conſider- 
ed as leſs eſſential than the reſt; 8⁰ far from it, I 
declare, that it appears to me, next to the ſtudy of 


religion, the moſt important of all; for a woman 


may not be very well ſkill'd in the ſeveral particulars 
I before took notice of, and yetbe an excellent mo- 


ther. But \ſhe'cannot be ignorant of, or negligent 


in any of the duties here mentioned, without faling 
SS, Gen. ii. 18. | 
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Teaching and Studying the Belles Letters. 


in one of her moſt eſſential obligations. Wit and 
knowledge are not ſufficient to cover ſuch defects; 
and ſo far from giving a luſtre to the fair- ſex, only 
diſhonour them. | 22 5 
Mothers ought to be ſenſible, from what is here 
ſaid, how greatly incumbent it is upon them, to in- 
ſtruct their daughters early in theſe domeſtick cares. 
Themſelves may ſerve as miſtreſſes and teachers to 
them on this occaſion, and give them all ſuch in- 
ſtructions as are neceſſa xy. ; 
After they have been taught as much arithmetick 
as may ſuit their age and ſex, (and a very little will 
ſerve) that is to ſay, after they have learnt addition 


and ſubſtraction thoroughly, and acquired a flight 


knowledge of multiplication and diviſion, they then 
muſt proceed immediately to the practical part, and 
be taught to ſtate and keep an account. In this 
manner an intelligent mother improves them gra- 
dually by theſe various exerciſes; and for this pur- 

fe inftruds them in the moſt minute particulars. 
he informs them of the prices and goodnels of lin- 


nens, ſtuffs, ſilks; plate, and of all Kinds of utenſils. 


She never goes to buy any thing, without N 


them with her. She informs them of the times an 

ſeaſons proper for every purchaſe. She teaches 
them to prepare an entertainment, and the ſeveral 
zatab Fatale to the different ſeaſons z the prices 
of every part of furniture, proper for a palace, a 
houſe, or a ſingle apartment. She informs them of 


the various particulars relating to farms, which are 


the moſt ſolid poſſeſſions of great families; in order 
for the keeping of lands in good condition, to pre- 
vent their being injured, and, if paſſible, to improve 


ad neben 6 3 36 EIT HLVE 4 LELRSIES 1 
Above all, ſhe takes care to.inſpire a young lady, 
ho is ta live in the world, with the principles of a 
radent, noble ceconomy, equally abhorrent of a ſor- 
id avarice, and a pernicious prodigality. *Tis this 


virtue preſerves the eſtates of noble families, and 
N00 2 114 ſup- 
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ſupperts en with dauere fig aer: Shak W. 


the oppoſite extreme that proves the ſhame and ruin 
of them, as is found by too frequent experience 
and nevertheleſs, people of faſhion are as profuſe AS 


ever. 

* The inſtruction proper for a mother to give her 
daughter on this head, may be reduced to frye or fix 
principles or maxims which comprehend all the reft. 


1. To regulate her expences in proportion to her 
income, and never ſuffer herſelf to exceed the limits 


of a decent economy, thro* cuſtom and example, 1 in 


which luxury has a very great aſcendant. 

2, Not to buy any thing of trades people upon 
truft, but to pay pe the ever thing. — 
this means they are ſure to have the beſt goods, 
at the moſt reaſonable prices. 

3. To accuſtom themſelves to confider as very un- 
juſt, the obli | workmen and ſervants to wait for 
their dues. it does not fail to give his ſon this 
advice. Tot not — — 
wrong bt for thee turry uiib thee, but give him it out 


of band: For if thou ferve God, by will alf = 


The ſeripture ſpeaks in ſeveral places, of 
lays as greatly criminal ; the ery 1 


the Throne of God, and bri —— 
and a curſe, 2 


* Toordet all accounts to be brought ; to 
them every month, eee eden 
at the end of every year; — — 


. fer- 


vants ; . theſe not bem faithful, or careful of 
their maſter's inte This ee er- 


taſk, but will be found very light, when 

regularly. ; „ whereas, if it be neglected, it becomes 
an ungrateful labour, and ple let them 
tun on year after | year, til at la he ſta 
NE ed and confug'd, 
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Teaching and Studying the Belles Lettres. 
flibility of ſettling them properly, by which means 
* eare brou ht e = 
5. In the — ey make o their expences, 
width was before cbſerved, ſhould always be in 
ra ion to their income; to ſet a privately, 
head of the whole, the portion allotted — 


owing to the. poor. This is not a favour beſtowed 
but a debt due to them, 229 


— — oe the infant her We 
are mare apt to be liberal when we have money by 


us ; and by this means, we ſhall always preſerve a 
fund for ſeveral occafions of charity we may 
have. I am acquainted with a family, truly vene- 
all accounts, the maſter of winch, in oon- 
cert with his lady, pays regularly to our Saviour, in 


the perſon of the poor, the tenths and firſt fries of 


| his whole cſtate 3 and who, befides this, reſerves a 


fortune for them, as for one of his children, purfu- 


ant to the advice of St. Auſtin, So beautiful an act 


from all ; but 
uld think her ſelf 


of Chriſtian generoſity is not 
then, every Chriſtian mother 


luaded that it forms part of that wiſdom of which 
the Holy Spirit in the Proverbs, © viz. Every 


wiſe woman Fulle hier . but the fp 


ir down with ber bonds.” 
* toy Sy. T's 


happy if ſhe can imitate it, tho' but at a diſtance ; 
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W ele e 1 as Si have ve done, a ** of Qudies 
: 222 g Maidens, I had 
b | NOT only in view, — { condition of life al- 


los them time 5 5 Ng ity. to employ 
thambelves that way. of ſtudies and exer- 


ciſes may entertain 3 very agrecably, and uſefully, 
during their juvenile y „indeed, why 
ſhould they not be re to = no minds wich 
theſe accompliſhments, . which,” certainly, are not a- 
bove their capacities, or inconſiſtent with their ſtati- 
on? An affection of wit and knowledge does not 
become any 2 much leſs women; but does it 
follow from hence, that they muſt be Gnttnced for 
ever to a groſs and — 1 ignorance? The ſtudy 


I here propoſe to young ladies, will not prevent, as 


I before obſerved, the punctual diſcharge of their 
ſeveral duties; cheir learning needle-works of vari- 
ous kinds; their ſharing in domeſtick toils; and 
their ac all ſuch: particulars as relate to a pru- 
ere ec y, and the wiſe government of a 
* — ments which — condition 3 
em to acquire 3 the ignorance and neglect where- 
of generally prove 4 ruin of the nobleſt families. 
Now the ſtudies I mention, ſo far from being an ob- 
ſtacle to the duties in queſtion, will lead t em na- 
turally to practiſe them; and make them eaſy, by gi- 


ving their minds a more ſeri6us, regular, ſolid, atten- 


tive and diligent turn; by making them have A 
greater affection for their own homes; and taking 


off a fondneſs for viſits, They will never make 4 


vain parade of their knowledge ; and will diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from others, only by their 9 mo- 


** 


—. , d. 


CONCLUSION. 


deſty. The advantages which ladies will gain by 
their acquirements are theſe ; they will not be 
fore d, merely to while away time,” and to diſpel 
the languor and uneaſineſs which attend upon an in- 
publick diverſions, uſeleſs viſits, and trifling conver- 
fations : But will be enabled, after they have diſ- 
charged the ſeveral decorums /and formalities which 
their ſtation requires, to reſerve to themſelves many 
precious moments, in which they may employ them- 
ſelves at leiſure and in retirement in reading ſuch 
books as afford the moſt delightful nouriſhment to 
the mind; fill the heart with a fincere laſting joy, 
by pointing out the only method which can ſecure it 
| + 


dolent life, to fill up the void of it with gaming, 
ue 
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